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PREFACE. 



Neably twenty-five years have passed since the publication 
of the History of Bradford. In the interval, the town has 
vastly increased in size, population, and manufactures, and 
its general importance in the scale of towns, has been greatly 
enlarged. Besides these cousiderations, many memorable 
events, in the above-named period have occurred here, which 
require to be permanently recorded. 

The proper time seems, therefore, to have arrived for a 
new issue of the History of the town and parish, embodying 
the extensive additions to it, which have been diligently 
collected, and continuing the work to the present time. 

Accordingly, this new issue of the History of Bradford, 
with Additions and Continuation, is now presented to the 
subscribers. The materials have been collected with very 
great labour and expense, during a number of years, from 
the multifarious stores of the British Museum, the National 
Becord Office, Duchy of Lancaster Office, York Archiepis« 
copal Registers, the MSS. of the Heralds' College, and 
numerous other public sources. 

The Additions are intended as. a kind of Commentarv to 

* 

the History of Bradford, and must be read, especially in con- 
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nection with the ancient portion of it^ as an amplification 
thSereof. Begarding the Continuation, it is simply intended 
to bring the modern History of the town, from where it 
broke off, in the year 1841, up to the present time. "Where, 
in either the Additions or Continuation, a preceding page 
is mentioned, it refers to the History of Bradford, unless 
otherwise indicated. 

To Henry Forbes, Esq., J P., to whom Bradford is so 
much indebted, I am under great obligations for assistance 
in prosecuting my researches into its ancient history. 

Two beautiful plates, engraved by the eminent artist, Le 
Keux, have been generously presented to this work. The 
cost of the plate of that noble structure and ornament to 
Kirkgate — the Bank of the Bradford Banking Company — 
was defrayed by Samuel Laycock, Esq., their respected 
manager, and Messrs. Andrews and Delaunay, the architects 
of the building. The other engraving, that of the fine old 
mansion of Royds Hall, a capital specimen of the residences 
of the gentry of the parish two centuries ago, has been added 
to this work by Miss Dawson of that place. 

From Edward Hailstone, Esq., of Horton Hall, F.S.A., I 
have derived most important aid. He has, after many years 
assiduous research, gathered an extensive and very valuable 
collection of SISS. respecting Bradford and the neighbour- 
hood. Among these are many that relate to the Sharp 
family, or have belonged to them, and these, which I have 
distinguished as Sharp's MSS., have been of immense value 
to me. Mr. Hailstone has also allowed me the use of his 
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rich library^ and has made many important suggestions to me 
whilst preparing the following sheets. 

I have also to acknowledge my great obligations to the 
following gentlemen : — To Sir Chas. George Young, Garter 
King of Arms, and William Courthope, Esq., Somerset 
Herald, for access to Brook's and other M8S. in the 
Heralds* College, and for information respecting the pedi- 
gree of the Sharp family. The late Sir Francis Palgrave, 
Keeper of the Public Records, allowed me the fullest access 
to the Records under his care. William Hardy, Esq., 
F.S.A., also permitted me to avail myself of the Records of 
the Duchy of Lancaster Office, and kindly assisted me in 
deciphering some of the most obscure of them. 

William Hudson and F. Buckle, Esqrs., joint keepers of 
the Archiepiscopal Registers of York, in the most liberal 
manner, waived their right to charge for searches in them. 

John Darlington Esq., Superintendent Registrar of the 
Bradford District, courteously prepared for me, without 
charge, a list of instances of longevity in the parish of Brad- 
ford, during the last twenty-five years. My thanks are due 
also to J. A. Busfeild, Esq., of TJpwood, for information; 
also to the Rev. R. H. Heap, Incumbent of Thornton, for 
the free use of the Registers of that Chapelry. The late 
Rev. Patrick Bronte, Incumbent of Haworth, afforded me 
free access to the Registers there. To Mr. Abraham 
Holroyd, of Bradford, Bookseller, I am indebted for several 
communications. Mr. Alexander Walker, of Bradford, an 
excellent botanist, furnished me with a list of the rarer plants 
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in this neighbourhood. The late (alas !) Mr. Samuel Bain^s, 
of Brighouse^ who was intimately acquainted with the 
Geology of the District^ gave me numerous details respect- 
ing the strata in this parish. James Sykes, Esq.^ London^ 
communicated many interesting notices of the Sykes family, 
especially of the Rev. James Sykes, M. A., near of Bradford. 
Many others have likewise communicated information to 
me. To them, and the Subscribers to the work, I tender my 
sincere thanks for their assistance and support The outlay 
in preparing and publishing it has been so great, that I 
cannot hope for even the smallest remuneration for my 
labour ; but I have the reward of knowing that I have done 
my best to trace and elucidate the history of the old town 
£:om which I have received so many favours* 



INTRODUCTION. 



The " General Description** prefixed to the History of 
Bradford treats on the Geology, Climate, and other general 
Buhjects connected with the parish. But much information 
gathered since, respecting some of these, has to be imparted, 
and many important changes in the town, briefly noted in the 
present section. 

The air of Bradford, considered as a large manufacturing 
town, is eminently salubrious. Sweeping over the western 
moorlands, the sea breeze reaches the town in a pure state ; 
and the situation, seated at the confluence of four valleys, 
tends to promote currents of the atmosphere which speedily 
wafl away the noxious vapours arising from the smoke and 
effluvia of manufactures, or the breathings of the populous 
community. In former days, when Bradford only contained 
four thousand inhabitants, the place possessed many desirable 
qualities as a residence. The neighbourhood was diversified 
and picturesque, fvll of charming scenery ; its inhabitants 
mostly well-to-do, respectable yeomanry, farming their own 
land, and carrying on quietly, but lucratively, the worsted 
manufacture at their own homes. Longevity was an attri- 
bute of the workmen, who, except in scarce seasons, were 
sufficiently, though coarsely, fed. 

When compared with other portions of Yorkshire, or even 
England, the climate of Bradford may be considered tempe- 
rate. This is fully shewn by observation of the thermometer 
and rain guage here and at other places. For instance, the 
mean temperature here is remarkable. The town stands, it 
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is true, at a very slight elevation above the sea; inasmuch 
as the height of Bradford canal basin, above the level of 
Ousebridge, at Selby, is only 326 feet ; but the average mean 
temperature of Bradford, in the shade, as the result of eight 
years* observation, amounts to upwards of 48*9 degrees, about 
1-lOth of a degree less than Leeds, and rather more than 
York, or even Greenwich. This looks extraordinary, and 
cannot well be explained ; but in any event we have sufficient 
data to conclude that the temperature in this locality is high 
in winter and low in summer, two conditions favourable to 
health* 

Then, as to the annual rain-fall : — At Settle it is upwards of 
41 inches; at Richmond, in the North Biding, it is upwards 
of 28 inches, whilst here it is only 25 inches, about the same 
as at Greenwich, but more than York, which is a little above 
22 inches. The result is that Bradford is much below the 
average of England in its rain fall. On the east and south 
coasts of England from 23 to 30 inches of rain fall at various 
places, whilst in the west of England, on account of its 
contiguity to the Atlantic, 43 inches is marked on the rain 
guage. The nearness of Bradford to the Appenine Chain 
of England tends, no doubt, to increase the annual rain-fall 
by dispersing or precipitating the clouds arising from the 
sea. The average number of rainy days here in the year, 
amounts to one hundred and fifty nine, which is much below 
the average of England, and only three above the number 
at York. 

"With all these advantages of climate and air, the mortality 
of the borough is unfortunately very high, even for a large 



• At the Utitude of Bradford, 53 degrees 47 minutes, the temperature at the sea 
level may he estimated at 4875, and there is a diminution at every 100 yards 
elevation of I degree. Now, at the elevation of Bradford, the mean temperature 
ought to he only 47 degrees 69 minutes. 
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manufacturing town, though it does not reach^ in that 
unenviable respect, some other large towns — such as Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Leeds, Shef&eld, Newcastle, and Bristol. 
True, much has been accomplished of late years to remove 
the health'destroying influences that so abounded here. 
There is now a plentiful supply of excellent water ; the 
pestiferous nuisance of cellar dwellings and combers' work- 
shops is abated ; the refuse of the town oftener removed ; the 
over-crowding of habitations prevented to a great extent, 
and the sewerage much improved. Still there remains 
much room for improvement. The canal, like a filthy 
open sewer, runs along the border of the town, breath- 
ing pestilence and death. There are yet the crowded 
dwellings — the death-centres of the town ; the sewerage is 
still very imperfect, and the choking thick smoke of the 
factories pollute the air. The mortality of the borough is a 
very high one, if we take it on the average of the last ten 
years, at twenty-six deaths yearly, in every one thousand 
of the population. 

To shew the appalling effects of this high death-rate, of 
twenty-six in one thousand, let us assume that by sanitary 
measures, it shall be reduced by only one in a thoueand, 
and what is the result? We find, from the records of club 
and benefit societies in Bradford, that for every death there 
are two cases of constant sickness, which means that, sup- 
posing there are in Bradford two thousand five hundred 
deaths, there will constantly be five thousand cases of severe 
sickness. Nor is this all; for to this number must be added 
many thousand sufierers from minor ailments, arising from 
the same unhealthy causes as those producing the high death 
rate. For instance : — Estimate the present population of 
Bradford at one hundred and ten thousand souls, then a 
decrease in the death-rate of one in a thousand means not 
only one hundred and ten less deaths in the year, but 
two hundred and twenty fewer cases of severe sickness. 
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and three thousand three hundred less of minor ones. 

Despite the high rate of mortality preyailing in the town, 
instances of long life in it and the yicinity are hy no means 
rare, as the table in the Appendix, courteously drawn up for 
me by John Darlington, Esq., the Superintendent Registrar 
of the Bradford district, will sufficiently shew. It must be 
taken as a supplement to the list of very old persons, dying 
in this parish, contained in the introduction to the History 
of Bradford, and will prove highly interesting and instructiye. 

To describe the geological formations of this district, we 
must commence with the millstone-grit, a coarse conglo* 
merate, composed of rounded particles of quartz, fieldspar, 
and mica. This rock forms the bed of the whole of the 
Yorkshire coal field, and seems to have been formed from the 
detritus deposited in a vast estuary. Though lying in the 
southern part of the parish at a great depth, it appears on the 
surface at Shipley, and forms the summits of the purple moor- 
lands of Haworth. Upon this gritstone lies the division of 
strata, which includes the two workable beds of coal between 
it and the flagstone. The lowest, the Halifax black, soft 
bed coal, which lies about 40 yards above the gritstone, con- 
tains a considerable portion of mineral charcoal, and is free 
from iron pyrites. At 25 yards above this bed, there is a hard 
calliard stone, and upon it, the Halifax hard coal, containing 
a considerable quantity of iron pyrites. This bed is worked 
at Denholme, Idle, Windhill, and the tract between Bingley 
and Keighley. It is a valuable coal in these parts, supplying 
the populous districts west of Bradford. Large collieries 
have been opened at Queenshead. The pits are sunk from 
the top of the flagstone, a depth of 165 yards. The next 
division comprises the flagstone series of this district, com- 
posed of fine grains of quartz, fieldspar, &c. Its entire 
thickness is about 12 yards, and it is divided into ragstone, 
flagstone, and roofing slate. There are in the first of these 
no regular partings, but the horizontal ones increase rapidly 
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in the tipper end of the bed of flagstone. At firsts the 
intervals are 10 or 15 inches, gradually decreasing to the 
slate formation/ This series supplies the soft water of the 
wells and pumps of the town. The fourth division lying 
above the flagstone, contains the Low Moor beds of coal, 
which are much superior to those below it They are highly 
bituminous, and contain some of the best coal in the king- 
dom. Ascending from the flagstone through 40 yards of 
measures, chiefly shale, we come to a bed of potter's clay, 
which forms the seat of the Low Moor coaL Like most of 
the Yorkshire coal, it is the slate or stone coal of mineralo- 
gists. It makes an excellent coke, and being free from sulphur 
and earthy matter, is peculiarly adapted for smelting iron ore. 
In burning, a red ash is produced from it.* The roof of this 
coal is a bituminous shale, called, " Black bind," and upon 
it are beds of shale alternating with others of sandstone, and 
succeeded by one of blue shale — *^ Blue bind " — containing 
several thin beds of ironstone. Above the blue shale lies a 
stratum of sandstone, about 9 yards thick at Low Moor. 
Next, there is a bed of indurated potter*s clay, and upon it 
the black bed of the Low Moor and Bowling collieries, a 
soft bituminous coal. Immediately above, and forming the 
roof of this coal, is a bed of shale, containing five layers 
of black ironstone. Separated from these by shales alter- 
nating with sandstone, is a bed of blue shale, containing a 
white ironstone, not so rich in ore as the black, but like it, 
filled with the remains of fossil plants which generally form 
the nucleus of the ironstones. Between these two ironstones 



* From Eccleshill Moor, the basset of the Low Moor seam is in a south- 
westerly direction to about 50 yards east of the Parish Church ; it extends to the 
east of the town of Bradford, and to the north of the villages of Little and Great 
Horton, and skirts along the eastern declivity of Clayton Heights. In the Low 
Moor Colliery, few faults have been found of any magnitude. In some of the 
faults, considerable quantities of galena have been discovered. 
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is a seam of bad coal, or rather black earth. The next 
stratum of importance, is an argillaceous sandstone 8 yards 

thick, used as a building store, and for the erection of blast 
furnaces. (See Appendix.) 

The fossils in the Bradford strata are numerous, and 
some of them rare. Formed when the jlora of the ancient 
world was scanty, the fossils in the millstone-grit are few. 
There are in it Sternbergia of Artis and Brongniart — Cala- 
mites. In the floor of the lowest bed of coal (a soft shale) 
is found Lepidodendron. The Calliard above it is a mass 
of fossil plants, containing cho?ce specimens of Variolaria 
ficoides (Sternberg), and also some large Calamites. In the 
roof of the Halifax hard Coal is every where met with a shell, 
which Mr. Sowerby considered to be a Pecten, and named 
Pecten Papyraceus. Besides this, the Nodules of Pyrites, 
which lie on the top of the coal, contain Ammonites Listerii. 
Proceeding to the flagstone series : — The fossils of this rock 
are numerous. They are Phytolithus tesseliatus and unbri- 
catus of Martin and Steinhauer ; the Lepidodendria of 
Sternberg, and the Phytolithus Acutulinum of Martin, which 
is often accompanied by parts of a leaf, resembling that of 
the iris. Ascending to the seat of the Low Moor better bed 
coal (a bed of potter's clay), we find in it large quantities of 
the remains of Variolaria ficoides. The ironstones of this 
district have yielded a greater number of organic remains 
than any other part of the great coal field. There are 
Calamites Pseudobambusia (Sternberg), Lepidodendron acu- 
leatum, L. obovatum, L. parmatum, L. lycopodiodites, 
Rhytidolepis tessellata, and Variolaria ficoides. The ferns 
which are first seen in these beds, are not so numerous as in 
the higher part of the measures, but they are of great beauty. 
There are a Pteris and Osmunda gigantea. There are also 
the remains of some stellate plants. Of the animal fossils 
TJnio Acutus is found in great abundance in the black iron- 
stone, and Unio subconstructus in the white one. Some 
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fossil remains of large animals have also been met with in 
these measures. 

Few rare and curious plants are found in the Ticinity of 
Bradford. Indeed it may be asserted that the district does 
not possess one peculiar plant. Lying between the mountain 
limestone on the one hand^ and the coal measures of York- 
shire on the other, its Flora partakes in some degree of the 
characteristics of both.* Unquestionably we are indebted, 
for many of the rarer plants hereabouts, to our proximity to 
Craven, a fi(*Id abounding in botanical wealth, and pro- 
ducing many beautiful flowers. Their seeds have, in many 
instances, been wafted hither by the winds, and sometimes 
conveyed by water. It is estimated that there are nearly 
one thousand five hundred species of British plants, and fifty 
five ferns, including fern allies. In Bradford district only 
about four hundred are found of the first class, and nineteen 
ol the second-t 

Without further preface, a list of the rarer flowering 
plants found in this neighbourhood is inserted in the Appen- 
dix. It has been prepared for this work by Mr. Benjamin 
Walker, of Bradford, an able and zealous botanist, who has 
for many years made these plants his peculiar study, and 



* Botanists regard all strata as essentially divided into two groups, the one 
termed dysgeogenout, forming dry stations, usually contains a large portion of lime, 
and supplies a scanty detritus, such as tlie soil of Craven, &c. ; the other termed 
engeogenoits, furnishing damp stations, possesses abundant detritus, such as the new 
red sandstone strata, the Midland coal fields, the fen country, and the Yorkshire 
coal measures. The bulk of the Flora, in the parish of Bradford, exhibits no 
marked preference for either kind of station, but may he classed as ubiquitous, 
constituting? the main bed of plants everywhere. (See •* The Physical Geography 
and Natural productions of Bradford,'* by Louis Miall.) 

f A list of these ferns, and their habitats, would occupy too much space in a 
woik like this, and the reader is therefore referred for such list to Mr. Miall' s excel- 
lent paper, before mentioned. 
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has seen mostj if not all of themj at the several places 
indicated. 

Since the year 1847> Bradford has been a Municipal 
Borough. Full particulars are given at page 108 of the 
Continuation, respecting the struggle to obtain a Charter 
of Incorporation. The Municipality consists of a Mayor, 
fourteen Aldermen, and forty-two Councillors, viz., six 
each for the four Wards into which Bradford township is 
divided ; six each for the two Wards of Bowling and Little 
Horton, and three each for Great Horton and Manningham 
Wards. Included in the Charter is a Commission of the 
Peace, which was issued in 1848. Under the Improvement 
Act of 1803, there were no adequate provisions for the good 
government of the town, especially regarding sanitary regu- 
lations. An endeavour was at once made, on obtaining the 
Charter, to remedy this defect, under the authority of the 
Municipal Corporation Act Bye-laws, for the better rule and 
government of the town. Some little good was obtained by 
these means, in the better ordering of lodging-houses, the 
prevention of the sale of bad meats, and in other minor 
matters. But it was soon discovered that these powers were 
not sufficient to cope with other evils, and an application was 
made to Parliament in the year 1850, when an Improvement 
Act was obtained, repealing the Old Local Act, and vesting in 
the Town Council the power of administering the New Act 
within the bounds of the Borough, which are the same as 
the Parliamentary one, and include the Townships of Brad- 
ford, Bowling, Horton, and Manningham. To carry out 
these objects and the management in general of the Corpo- 
rate business, the Council is divided into several Committees. 
A very incommodious, small building, erected for a Watch 
Office, is used for the Council and Committee Meetings ; 
but it is to be hoped that erelong a suitable Town Hall 
will be erected, adequate to the requirements and dignity 
of the town. 
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LIST OF THB MAYORS OF BRADFORD. 

•Robert MUligan 1847-47-48. 

Titus Salt 1848-49. 

Henry Forbes 1849-50. 

William Rand 1850-51. 

Samuel Smith 1851-52-58-64. 

t William Murgatroyd .. .. 1864-55-56. 

Henry Brown 1856-57-58-69. 

Isaac Wright 1859-60-61-68. 

Matthew William Thompson . . 1862-63. 

Joseph Farrar 1863-64. 

Charles Semon 1864-66. 

John Venimore Godwin • • . . 1865-66. 

There are in the Parish of Bradford thirteen Townships : 
Bradford^ Horton^ Bowlings Manningham^ (which constitute 
the Borough, and also Bradford Poor Law Union) North 
Bierley, Clayton, Thornton, AUerton, Wilsden, Heaton, and 
Shipley (in North Bierley Union), Haworth (in Keighley 
Union), and Eccleshill (in Carlton Union). These thirteen 
Townships, according to the last census, contained a popu- 
lation of 196,475 souls. 

In many respects, the Railway communication of Bradford 



-I- 



* Mr. MilligaD, who died at Acacia, on Ist July, 1862, was bom at Dnnnance, in 
Kircndbright, on 10th October, 1786. His father was a fanner. About 1802, ho 
came to Crofrs Hills as a travelling Scotchman, and finally settled at Bradford 
about 1810, where he established a draper's bhop, and afterwards began as stuff 
merchant Eventually he became the head of the noted firm of " Milligan, Forbes, 
and Co ," which promoted greatly the stuff trade of Bradford. As above shewn, 
he was first Mayor of Bradford, and subsequently M.P. for the Borough in three 
successive Parliaments. He was of the Independent persuasion. 

f Mr. Murgatroyd died April 22nd, 1865. He was the son of Mr. Nathaniel 
Murgatroyd, of Bradford, where Mr. Murgatroyd was bom. The family had been 
settled here for generations. Mr. Murgatroyd occupied a first-rate position as a 
Woolstapler, and took a leading part in promoting the formation of the Leeds and 
Bradford Railway, and other undertakings of that class. 
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is far from being satisfactorj. As one instance^ it is to be 
regretted that the Leeds and Bradford Railway does not 
come^ as originally intended^ direct to this town^ so as to 
make a short through line^ instead of the present circuitous 
one, which is fourteen and a half miles long. In 1846, it 
was completed, and afterwards leased to the Midland Com- 
pany, and connected with the railways running to Skipton, 
Manchester, and Lancaster. There has lately been erected 
a more suitable station at the terminus here of the Leeds and 
Bradford Railway, than the one previously erected. The 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Company have also a line to 
Bradford, with Branches to Leeds, Halifax, and Hudders- 
field, and have recently erected a handsome station, with 
good approaches from the central parts of the town. Like- 
wise, in connection with the Great Northern Railway, there 
is a station very inconveniently situated in Wakefield Road. 

There are two general Cemeteries available for the inhabi- 
tants of Bradford The one at Underclifie, containing about 
2ii acres, belongs to a body of Shareholders, who purchased 
the land in 1852 for £3,400, and opened it as a public 
Cemetery in 1854. The site, which is divided into conse- 
crated and unconsecrated ground, commands a wide and 
beautiful prospect, diversified by hill and valley, and has 
been admirably laid out. Including the price of the land, 
the building of two mortuary Chapels (one for the Estab- 
lished Church and the other for Dissenters), the Registrar's 
residence, lodges, and laying out of the ground, the whole 
cost amounted tp about £12,000. Next to Peel Park, it 
forms the favourite promenade of the inhabitants of Brad- 
ford. Another Cemetery, belonging to the Corporation, 
was opened at Scholemore, Horton, in August, 1860. The 
Roman Catholics also possess a small Cemetery at Penny 
Oaks. 
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SiKCB the first issue of the History of Bradford, few British, 
Boman, or Saxon remains in addition to those described in the 
preceding pages, have been discovered in the parish, and 
most likely for the reason previously adduced, that the dis- 
trict cannot boast of many. The hand of Time may, howev^, 
reveal more of them to a succeeding generation. 
The additional discoveries are the following : — 
On the moors of Stanbury there is a heap of rocks called 
Oakenden Stones, standing on high ground. Among them 
appears conspicuous an ' unequivocal * Cromlech or Druid's 
sjrmbol, consisting of two huge upright stones supporting 
another, in the form of an altar. Just below, on the edge of 
the moor, there is also a remarkable led^e of high rocks, which 
bears the name of Ponden Kirk, though there has never been 
any ecclesiastical edifice in that locality. In the immediate 
neighbourhood lie CrimlesworCh and Ogden, both suggestive 
names. The whole scene appears to have aJbounded in oak, 
and to have been a plac^ of Druidical worship and sanctity^ 
It has, to a spectator standing on the Cromlech, a peculiarly 
charmed air. Dunng the winter months, or after a heavy 
flush of rain, the Ponden Kirk rocks* are converted into a 
stupendous cataract of the same chcuracter, and equal in sub- 
limity to the famous falls of Lowdore; though in summer 



• I believe that this was the waterfall which the gifted authoress of " Jane Eyre/* 
visited after a heavy fttU of rain, and caught the severe cold which ended her vain* 
able nak 
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the rugged steps of both these waterfalls have been climbed 
dryshod by the author. 

Turning from the subject of Druidical vestiges to the in- 
trenchments of the ancient Britons, it may be noticed that in a 
scrap book, formerly belonging to the Bev. John Watson, the 
Historian of Halifax,* there is a tricking marked, — *^ Plan 
of a Camp on Bradford moor." It is described as nearly 
round, and measures by the scale about eighty yards in 
diameter, with an opening in the east and west ramparts, 
apparently for passage. Unfortunately, the locality of this 
earthwork, is very vaguely indicated. If it lay on the tract 
properly designated Bradford Moor, which is now nearly all 
enclosed, all vestiges of it have long since been removed by 
cultivation. Wherever situated this ^ Koundabout ' seems to 
have been of the same character as that described at page S5. 

As regards the Boman road, running from Manchester to 
nUey, through the parish of Bradford, a few additional 
notices have been gathered. 

The Ordnance Surveyors have met with many distinct traces 
of it. Before leaving Halifax parish, this road was joined by 
another Boman way, coming in the direction of Mixenden 
Ings, as mentioned at page 80. Afler this junction, it is 
marked in the Ordnance map, as running at the back of the 
Primitive Methodist chapel, at Denholme. Then at Black 
edge bottom, it is again visible for a considerable distance to 
the west of Denholme church. Afterwards, it crosses the 
turnpike road, leading from Keighley to Halifax, near Dean 
brow, and then proceeds past a place called Carperley. 
About this point it was most likely intersected by another 
Boman road, hereafter mentioned as running from Castleford, 
past where Bradford stands, to Colne. 

Within the last few years, the progress of cultivation has 
laid this ancient way from Manchester to Ilkley, bare to the 

• Now in the possesaion of Edvrard Hailstone, Esq. 
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west of Cullingwortli^ and on Harden moor and the vicinity. 
It formed, unquestionably, a portion of the grand way from 
Chester to the Wall, and is met with frequently in the north 
of Yorkshire. The course was probably from Chester to 
Manchester, thence to Cambodunum, (placed at Slack, near 
Huddersfleld), and afterwards through Bradford parish, in the 
line above indicated. Then passing to the west of Culling- 
worth, it ran not in the direction of Dolphin lane, as formerly 
stated, but straight over Harden moor, and thence pointing to 
Bomald's moor, near Upwood, proceeded to Ilkley. 
' It is very probable that the Boman road from Castleford to 
Colne, mentioned at page 81, ran by way of Westgate, in 
Bradford, up Whetley hill. Able antiquaries have pointed 
out many places named Whetley, or Whitley, on the tract of 
Boman roads, and deriving the name from the paved cause- 
way,* presenting a white appearance along the landscape. 
From Whetley hill, the road proceeded to Street gap, in 
Allerton, and here the word ' street' affords another indication 
of the route. After leaving Street gap, it seems to have kept 
bn the line of the present road to Old Allen. At this spot, 
had any Koman remains been found, inferences might have 
been drawn that here stood the Boman station, Alunna^ of 
the anonymous Geographer of Bavenna.t Old Allen gives 
sundry indications of having been an ancient settlement. In 
close contiguity to this locality, is Thomgate ; and it has also 
been observed that the word ' Thorn' continually occurs in the 



* The Road here was about 200 yean since called Wheatley Caasey. See 
page 253. 

t At the end of Oa1e*s Commentary on ' Antonini Iter/ there is printed the 
ChoTOgraphy of the anonymous RATennas, with, as the editor states, the best con- 
jectures on the names of places, Atunna^ curiously enough, is put as Allenton, or 
Whetley. This is immediately succeeded by Camuloduno, put as Almonbury ; and 
then follows CaluniOf Colne. On looking at the juxtaposition of names in the frag- 
ment of this ancient geographer, there seems, in many of the places, to be some 
order observed. 
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names of sites of Roman stations. Passing from Old Allen, 
this ancient way ran across the one from Manchester to Ilklej, 
somewhere near Carperley, before mentioned, and joined the 
Long causeway, leading to the village of Looming. Part of 
this causeway is known as Leeming lane. These names 
may be deemed pretty conclusiye of the fact that in 
this direction there existed a Boman way. Stukeley, an 
eminent authority, obseryes that, 'Leeming,' means Stone 
street; ''thus, in Yorkshire, another Boman road is called 
Leeming lane, from its stony composure. Lhe, signifies a 
way in British, and Maen, a stone."* From Leeming, the 
road, perhaps, proceeded by way of Colne,t and thence to 
Bibchester. 

Before passing to the period when the Baxon kingdom of 
Deira comprised the parish of Bradford, let us pause to 
consider whether it did not, in earlier times, belong to the 
little British kingdom of Elmet, which, in the dark ages, stood 
like a Christian oasis, surrounded by the desert of Saxon 
paganism. This 'Begiuncula' of Ehnet is mentioned by 
Bede in his Ecclesiastical History, as the region of 'Loidis.' 
It remained in inhabitants, religion, and manners the same, 
from the time when the Roman legions quitted these parts, 
until the subjugation of its king Cereticus, by Edwin, the 
powerful monarch of Deira, about the year 616, a period 
of more than two centuries. From the time Christianity was 
first introduced into this island, it is probable that its pure 
light never became extinguished in the parish of Bradford, 
though the gross darkness of heathenism pervaded for a long 
period nearly the whole of Britain. Soon after the conquest 
of the independent state of Elmet, Edwin became a convert 
to the preaching of the missionary Paulinus, who spread the 
truth through all these northern parts. 

• Stukeley'8 ' Iter Cur :' vol 1, page 124. 

f In Whitaker's Whalley, then is a map shewing a Roman road, which passing 
the Roman station at Colne, points to Bradford. 
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What; then^ were the extent and bounds of ' Ehnet' ; and 
did it really comprise Bradford? Some approximation may 
be made to the solution of this question^ by carefully consider* 
ing the following facts. From the fragment of a very ancient 
MS. inserted in Camden's Britannia, we gather that Elmed 
Setna, (that is^ the inhabitants of Elmet), possessed 600 hides 
of land. The country obtained its name, it is conjectured, from 
its being covered with forests of elm trees. These coverts, whilst 
they account for the long security of the inhabitants from 
the attacks of their Saxon neighbours, necessarily encroached 
much on the means of subsistence. Hence 600 hides of land 
must, in this region, have covered an immense tract of country. 
A hide of land is construed by Bede, to mean the same as 
' £Banilias,' that is as much as would keep one family or house- 
hold, which, in the Saxon times, contained many more souls 
than in succeediug ages. In fact, these households were 
groups of families with all their dependents and slaves. It is 
incontrovertible« that in the barren districts of the north, a 
hide of land consisted of a vast number of acres more than in 
the south of England, where the hide and carucate contained 
ordinarily the same measure, whilst in some parts of the north, 
six carucates were counted to the hide. It is, therefore, not 
improbable that the kingdom of Elmet included 500 square 
miles. Thoresby considered that Shirebum formed its eastern 
Umit. If these two last statements be near the truth, it is 
evident that Bradford then lay within its bounds. Dr. 
Whitaker, also, evidently considered that the country 
mentioned by Bede, probably coincided with that included in 
his noble work, ' Loidis et Elmete ;' and that Leeds was the 
capital of the district. The phrase, indeed, seems to have 
conveyed the same meaning as * London and Middlesex.'* 



* Thoresby was of opinion that the little kingdom of Elmet, and the * region of 
Loidis,' inclnded the same district 
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From a careful consideration of the subject^ it appears 
almost certain that after the year 616^ the parish of Bradford 
lay just within the western limits of the Saxon kingdom of 
Deira, and joining the boundary between it and Mercia. The 
endings of the names of places even to this day are in 
numerous cases so very different on each side q{ this line^ 
as to afford strong confirmation that the inhabitants sprung 
from separate races. Dr. Whitaker in his "History of 
Whalley," gives a very instructive list of the variations. 
But the language of Yorkshire was also rendered more dis- 
tinct from that of Lancashire^ by the conquest of the Angles^ 
who settled in this part of Northumbrian and spoke the old 
Danish language. Still, in the parishes of Bradford and Halifax, 
there are very numerous peculiarities in the dialect and names 
of places, common to both Northumbria and Mercia, which 
are evidence that those parishes were on the border. 

This section of my work may be appropriately concluded 
by mentioning that, a few years ago, a stone coffin was turned 
up by the plough, in a field corner adjoining on the south-east 
to the Catholic Cemetery, Leeds road. This, most likely a late 
Saxon relic, had evidently been at some time ransacked. It 
was found about a foot from the surface, empty, and without 
Hd. 
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Bradford, with its six Berewicks,* was evidently in the Saxon 
times a place of some importance, as is shewn by the con- 
siderable sum it was taxed in the days of the Confessor, 
With one exception, its value was then higher than any other 
manor in the Wapentake of Morley. There were fifteen 
carucates of land to be taxed, and eight ploughs, each plough 
being ordinarily drawn by eight oxen. In looking over 
Doomsday Book for this part of Yorkshire, two carucates 
of land seem to have required only one plough, though 
generally a carucate was considered as much land as a plough 
coidd cultivate in the year.. Perhaps the mode of Saxon 
husbandry allowed a large portion of arable land to remain 
fallow every season, or was only half redeemed from the 
wilderness. 

From the quantity of land in cultivation, we cannot con- 
ceive that the population occupying and feeding on these 
fifteen carucates would be less than 750 souls at the Conquest, 
but probably counted many more. Taking the cereal crops 
on even 600 acres, and making an excessive allowance for the 
defective state of the cultivation, there must have been raised 
a sufficient produce to feed more than such a scanty popu- 
lation. To these means of subsistence — ^the com crops — ^must 



* A Berewick, literally means a corn fann, or com Till. Spelman describes it as 
a small manor appertaming to a larger one. The six Berewicks belonging to Bradr 
ford were, I still think, the vills mentioned at page 36, Wilsden is mentioned in 
Doomsday Book, under the head of lands in Craven ; and was certainly not one of 
these Tills. 
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be added, the flocks and herds ranging over a large extent of 
pasturage, and especially abundance of swine running at large 
in the woody pasture, which covered the slopes above and 
around Church bank. 

At the time of the publication of the History ~of Bradford, 
I concluded that Bradford did not possess a church neither 
in the Saxon times nor at the date of Doomsday Survey, but 
belonged to the parish of Dewsbury. This conclusion was 
based upon two grounds, (1) the omission of all mention in 
that book of a church here, and (2) the opinion of Dr. Whit- 
aker, who assumed that Bradford belonged to Dewsbury as 
the mother church, mainly from the fact of a small sum being 
still paid by the former to the latter. The origin of this pay- 
ment has since been clearly proved by the Bev. Joseph 
Hunter, to have arisen in respect of the tithes of Eccleshill 
only, and in no wise supports the notion that any other part 
of the parish was ever carved out of that of Dewsbury. 
(See hereafter, ' Parish Church*) 

As to the circumstance of there being no mention of a 
church here at the time of Doomsday Survey, it is as before 
stated (page 39,) manifest that the omission is anything but 
conclusive evidence. In the whole of the Deanery of Craven, 
there are only two churches mentioned in Doomsday Book, 
and this is the case too in the Wapentake of Morley, 
where it is almost certain more must have existed. In 
innumerable instances it has been found that churches then 
existed, although not alluded to in that record. It may have 
been that owing to Bradford manor lying waste, the church 
had become dilapidated, or the wood structure burnt, and 
without a priest, which would at once account for the non- 
mention of it. That in the Saxon times, a church forming 
the nucleus of a small parish, stood here, suitable for the 
sparse population, and on the site of the present structure, 
seems, on looking at all the circumstances, the most probable. 
The fact of Bradford manor yielding so considerable a sum 
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in the time of tlie Confessor, and the surrounding hamlets 
being dependent on it as the chief yill, strongly point to 
this conclusion. Further consideration has more confirmed 
the supposition offered af page 37 that Gamely or his des-* 
cendants, took the name of Rachdale, intp whose family the 
EUauds married. 

Bradford was, immediately after the Conquest, held by 
Ubert de Lacy, who is described by Feme as *' a Norman 
bom, and a gentleman of blood, coat armour, and liying, who 
did not before attending the Conqueror, attain the rank of 
Baronage, but the King made him Lord of Fomfret, and 
Baron of Blackbumshire."* 

The possession of Bradford manor did not bring him much 
profit, for it was in the year 1070, devastated by the Con- 
queror so effectually, that for many years it lay waste and 
profitless. To crown the sufferings of the inhabitants, the 
Scots, soon after the cruel spoliation by the Conqueror, over- 
ran the country, and carried away such numbers into slavery, 
that, as Simeon of Durham narrates, not only every farm, but 
every small house in the southern part of Scotland had it9 
English slave. 

After these savage spoliations^ Bradford lay almost a bar-* 
Ten waste. From this state it does not seem to have revived 
until the time of Henry the First, and then the improvement 
could not be great. In this interval of, say forty years from the 
Conquest, the former and other Saxon inhabitants would settle 
on the spot. We are told by the old Chroniclers that large num« 
bers of Normans with their families and servants followed in 
the wake of the Conqueror's army, and settled in all parts of the 
kingdom. But it is evident that Bradford, owing to intestine 



• Ferne'8 'Blazon of Oentrie;' (1568), part 3nd treats of the* Lades* Nobilitie.' 
When the Histoiy of Bradford was published, I greatly desired to see this scarce 
work, thinking it would contain valuable information respecting the Lacies; but 
could not obtain access to it Upon since perusing it, I find it contains a tissue of 

misiepresentations on the subject 

D 
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commotions, did not attain any prosperous position nntil even 
the reign of Henry the Second, when most probably the 
second church was built to supply the increasing wants of 
the inhabitants. 

Ilbert de Lacy transmitted his possessions to his son Robert, 
and during his troublous life the town would improre very 
iittle in size or prosperity. The events of Kobert de Lacy's 
career are even clouded in more than the ordinary obscurity 
of those unsettled times. There seems, however, to be no 
question that in the reign of Henry the First, he took up 
arms for Robert Curthose, and in consequence, the King, 
Henry the First, banished him, and gave eventually his con- 
fiscated estates, including Bradford, to a Delaval. The 
inextricable difficulty lies in the disputed point whether this 
Robert de Lacy again became possessed of his manors, and 
remained the owner until his death. Many of the old 
historians are agreed he did not; but that his two sons, 
Ilbert and another, having fought valiantly on the side of 
Stephen, and especially at the decisive battie of the Standard, 
in the year 1187, this monarch brought about a compromise 
between Ilbert and Delaval, whereby the latter gave up 
a large portion of the paternal estates of the former. The 
main objection to the probable conjecture that Robert al- 
though he returned from banishment and died in England, 
(as we are told his remains were deposited at Pontefract) has 
been raised, by Dr. Whitaker, an authority never to be quoted 
without respect. He has, in his History of Whalley, cidled 
from Burton's MonasHcon, several, as he supposes, confirma- 
tions by this Robert de Lacy, of grants made by Delaval to 
Nostel Priory. But on referring to Burton, and taking into 
consideration all the circumstances, these confirmations do not 
seem to prove conclusively that Robert de Lacy obtained his 
former possessions. Many objections may be raised against 
such a construction. He might for form's sake, in an age of 
insecurity, when such confirmations were often heaped upon 
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one another, gi^e* to satisfy the scraples of the monks and in 
exercise of a supposed dormant right, his consent to Dela^al's 
grants. It is not improbable that on his eldest son, Ilbert, 
obtaining the bulk of the estates, he was satisfied with the 
arrangement. But is it certain that these confirmations of 
Delaval's acts were made at till by the first Robert de Lacy ? 
Looking at them narrowly by the light of chronological facts, 
is it impossible that they were made by the second Robert ? 
or is it certain, that implicit reliance can be placed in the 
juxtaposition of the names of the confirmors as given in 
Burton ? In one case, that of Warmfield, it is stated that 
** Hugh de la Val gave this church to Nostel, which was 
confirmed by Pope Alexander the Third, and by Robert de 
Lacy.** Now if the confirmations were made in this order, it 
is clear that Robert de Lacy the Second, was the confirmon 
because the Pontificate of Alexander the Third, did not com- 
mence until 1159, after which date it is certain Robert the 
First never possessed the family estates. These surmises are 
ofiei^pd with diffidence ; but shotdd any of them prove correct, 
the apparent discrepancies of the old historians and records, 
may be satisfactorily explained. 

Ilbert de Lacy, the son of Robert, did not long enjoy the 
portion of his patrimony, granted to him by Stephen, for he 
died some time before 1153, and was succeeded by his brother 
fi^iry,* who, smitten with the enthusiasm of Peter the 

• On lookiDg at the Black Book of the Exchequer, compiled in the reign of 
Hemy the Second, there is an account of the fees held hy Guy Delaval, and those 
helonging to Henry de Lacy, From the names of the feudatories, it seems pro* 
bable that the fees of Delaval did not include any portion of fhe parish of Bradford, 
but lay in the eastern portion of the Riding. On an atcentiye consideration of the 
names of the feudatories of Henry de Lacy, one may perhaps see marks indicating 
parties who held land in the parish of Bradford. There is one Robert de Stapleton 
named as holding two fees, and Robert de Stapleton is mentioned as holding land 
about the same time at Horton. There is also the name of Robertus Venator for 
half a fee. Now, the son of the relict of Robert Hunter, about this time confirmed 
■m gift of land in Boiling to Kirkstall Abbey. Herbert de Archis may hare been 
the ancestor of John the Archer, to whom Roger de Lacy gave land in Horton. 
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Hermit^ joined in the crusade to expel the infidels from Holy 
Land^ and was followed in that disastrous expedition by the 
flower of the youth of this district.* 

The next owner of Bradford, Bobert de Lacy the Second 
the son of Henry, was a man of peace. From an early date 
the Lords of Bradford, as will^hereafter be further noticed, 
claimed the right to dispose of outlaws. In Madox's History 
of the Exchequer, this Bobert de Lacy was fined forty marks, 
and had to answer before the King's justices for his men 
having killed an outlaw.f 

On the death of Bobert, without issue, his vast estates 
came, as previously mentioned, to Boger Fitz Eustace, Con^ 
stable of Chester, who assumed the name of Lacy.j: He and 
his son John§ were noted Crusaders, and drained the chivalry 
of the Honour of Pontefract in those disastrous wars. 

Edmund, the son of John de Lacy, was at his father's death, 
nnder age. He married in 1247, Alice, daughter of the 
Marquis of Saluces, who is described by Dugdale, ^' as an 
outlandish lady from the parts of Savoy." Edmund de Lacy, 
a true courtier, according to the fashion of the nobility at that 
period, stood in great favour with Henry the Third. In the 
charter for Bradford Market, before printed, it will be seen 
that he is described as the 'beloved valet' of the King. 
Another mark of the Boyal favour may be discovered in the 
important grant to him of free warren in his demesne lands of 
(among twenty-three others) the Lordships of Bradford, 
Manningham, and Stanbury.|| The mode of inserting the names 

T - - 1 ■ -Ml II I ■ I - - — — , ,1 

* Henry de Lacy founded Kirkstall Abbey in 1147, and not in 11&9, as 
mentioned at page 45. 

t Madox*8 History of the Exchequer — Mag. Rot. 31 Henry the Second. 

} Roger de Lacy married Maud de Clare, sister of the Treasurer of York, 
according to Wilson^s MS9. and died in 1211 ; but according to Nicolas* Synopsia 
of the Peerage, edited by Courthope, in the year 1206. 

§ The widow of John de Lacy married for her second husband William 
MarshallfEarl of Pembroke. 

II Madox, in the History of the Exchequer, puts down Manningham at 50&y 
and Stanbury at ?28., for tallage, in the 30th Henry the Third. 
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of these places in the grant, rather indicates that at this period 
they were not merely adjuncts of Bradford Manor, but 
separate Lordships in the hands of Edmund de Lacy. 

Many places of trust were bestowed upon this short-lived 
Lord. Among others he received in the 43rd year of Henry 
the Third, a command from the Eling, to prepare himself with 
horses and arms, in order to rescue the King of the Scots, 
who had married that monarch's daughter, out of the hands of 
his rebel subjects- In this expedition the men of Bradford 
bore their part. 

On the death of Edmund de Lacy, which took place, accord- 
ing to Brook, Slst July, 1258, Alice, his widow, had, in 
the August following, Bradford among other places, assigned 
to her for dower. She obtained also from the King a grant of 
her late husband's possessions, and the guardianship of her 
son Henry during his minority. For this boon she gave the 
heavy fine of £3,744, a prodigious sum in those days, which 
was employed by the King in his new structure of West- 
minster Abbey. Bradford would be called upon to raise a 
portion of this sum, and thus indirectly contributed to the 
rearing of that famous building. 

During the minority of Henry de Lacy, an event occurred 
which marks with peculiar force the lawless character of the 
times, when the retainers of one great Baron went to war with 
those of another, to maintain their supposed rights. In the 
year 1269, a great feud arose, writes Dugdale, between this 
Henry and Earl Warren, concerning a certain pasture, each 
preparing himself with all his powers to try it out by 
blows. But this intention coming to the knowledge of the 
King, he directed his justices to hear and decide on the 
case, who determined it in favour of Lacy. On referring to 
Matthew Paris, under this year, he also alludes to the cause 
of quarrel, quadam paatura, but does not give the locality. 
It, however, lay somewhere on the confines of the parishes 
of Bradford and Halifax, Serious quarrels also arose between 
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the Lacy and Warren families^ respecting their rights on the 
common between Eccleshill and Bradford^ the former 
belonging to the Warrens, as appurtenant to the Lordship of 
Wakefield. 

The Hundred Soils, an extract from which is given at 
page 49, reyeal many interesting particulars, respecting the 
state of Bradford whibt imder the rule of Henry de Lacy, 
and his mother Alice, who had dower assigned her out of the 
Tolls of Bradford* She had also the advowson of the Church. 
It is evident from these Bolls that within a recent period the 
Liberty of Bradford had been wrongfully enlarged by the 
appropriation of several Townships, t Most likely the words 
dortol and huctol implied toll upon articles passing into, and 

sold in the town from Dor passage, and Hue to sell. The 
words ud oitia seem to imply the streets, such as Westgate, 

Kirkgate. 

Concerning the new approvement at Jordansal, in the 
Bodes, it may be remarked that Odsat, now a part of Low 
Moor« is a contraction of that name. The Charter obtained 
in 1S94, for a fair, and the enlarging of the easement of the 
com mill, mentioned at p.p. 55, 56, are evidences of the in- 
crease of the town, under the fostering care of the powerful 
family of Lacy. 

In the savage wars, waged by Edward the First, against 
the Scots and the Welsh, the Earl of Lincoln drew many 
Knights from this neighbourhood, who led their followers to 
the field. Such were the Boilings, the Hortons, and the 
Thorntons, — ^the latter possessing half a Knight's fee, the 
largest held in the parish. See extract from Testa de Nevitt, 
page 57. j ^ 

* Brook's MSS. in the Herald^s CoUege, state that Alice, the widow of Edmund 
•de Lacy, had Bradford in dower. 

t The peculiar liberty of levying the debts of the king, by the lord's 
own bailiff, was kept up to the reign of James the First, and even until lately. See 
page Ml and 117. 

X Testa de HevUl. — On further consideration, I think the Allerton, where the 
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In addition to the despotic powers thus claimed by the 
Lacies over their Bradford yassals^ they also exercised the right 
of dealing with outlaws. The dreadful nature of the penalties 
on outlawry in these ages, involving the confiscation of all 
possessions, and even loss of life, is well known. The following 
translated extract from the Bolls of Parliament* for the year 
1306, affords an insight into Bradford customs at this time: 
*' To the petition of John, the son of Stephen Stut, of Brad- 
ford, shewing that upon an indictment respecting the death 
of Thomas Walker, of Bradford, he was taken and imprisoned ; 
that afterwards by precept of the Lord the King, issuing out of 
Chancery, he was bailed by twelve freeholders^ and afler being 
bailed, he was chosen to serve the King against the Scots ; 
and whilst he remained in the service of the King, he was 
called before Peter de Mai Laco and his associates. Justices 
of the Lord the King, at Tork, and not appearing, call was 
made from county to county, and he not knowing, was for 
his contumacy, outlawed. He, therefore, prayed that the 
King would be pleased to release him from his outlawry, and 
that he might render himself to the prison of the Lord the 
King, and take for good or evil, according to the laws and 
customs of the kingdom. To which petition it was answered 
at the instance of the Earl of Lincoln, that he had, by the 
King's Charter, the pardoning of outlaws ; also, that Stut ought 
to render himself to prison, and stand to right, if the King 
or others against him, are desirous to speak." There is no 
record remaining to shew whether this outlaw succeeded in 
escaping the clutches of the Earl of Lincoln's Bradford 
steward. The great expense that would be incurred to 
transfer the case into the King's jurisdiction, clearly enough 
proves the anxiety of Stut to escape from the tender mercies 
of the Earl's minions. Most likely the Earl of Lincoln sus- 
tained his claim to deal with the outlaw. 

Abbot of Kirkstall held balf a fee, was not Allerton, in tbe parish of Bradford — and 
query as to Clayton. 

* Rolls of Parliament, toI, 1, page 193. 
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In the History of Bradford, page 63, et seq., the comments 
are so full on the various clauses of the Inquisition Post 
Mortem, taken on the Earl of Lincoln's death, that few obser- 
yations on them are needed. The tenants paid their rents only 
opce a year, at Martinmas, when the lord usually passed 
through Bradford. The rent of land ranged from 4d. an 
acre, for arable and pasture, and for meadow, 8d. These 
sums, small as they appear, were, at the period, the usual 
rate ; and it must be remembered that in addition, the holding 
of land was burdened with many services to the lord. 

Unquestionably, the population of the town had become 
considerable in the year 1311. Though now outgrown by Leeds 
and Wakefield, Bradford exceeded in size Halifax, Bingley, 
and Keighley ; and, in fact, was one of the most important 
towns in the district. The large yearly value of its Soke 
corn mill, proves that much corn was ground at it. There 
was, likewise, some trade in woollen cloth, as the fulling 
mill let for £1 a year, a large sum when compared with the 
rents of the fulling mills of other places in Yorkshire ; for 
instance Leeds, then also a seat of the Woollen Manufacture.* 

Some difficulty arises in judging from what source the 
inhabitants got their fuel. A part of it could be obtained from 
Bradford Bank, (Cliffe Wood,) but this must have been a very 
inadequate supply. From wood and turves, the inhabitants 
in early times obtained the whole of their fuel ; but perhaps 
the readily-worked coal mines of the neighbourhood, would 
now furnish the larger portion. The use of coal was, at this 
date, well known ; and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Bradford, the seams have often a tendency to ' crop-out,' and 
invite attention. However this may have been, turves must 
have been indispensable, and would, to some extent, be ob- 
tained from Bradford Moor ; but this source could never yield 



• In 1311, the toll of the fair at Clitherhow, an important to^m in those days, 
and belonging to the Lacies, amounted to £4 ISs. 4d. The yearijr value of the 
com mill was ifi ids, 4d. 
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a sufficient and good supply^ which must, therefore^ have been 
obtained from some of the neighbouring moors. 

No answer can be given to the question when^ and in what 
manner^ the great fair of St. Andrew's took its origin ? If 
from charter^ the record of it is lost. If from prescription^ as 
is most likely^ it must have been of very ancient date. Our 
forefathers at these autumn fairs, purchased their stock of 
needful articles for the whole winter supply, from the travelling 
merchants who went from fair to fair. The other fair, coupled 
along with the market, must have been that for which a charter 
was obtained in 1294. This new fair did not, it seems, attract 
many people, for the toll, along with that of the market, only 
amounted to £3 a year. 

The freeholders named, were the most considerable men 
in the parish. Many of their descendants for centuries after, 
were large owners of land in the same locality, and even some 
are now not extinct. The Pollards, the Balmes, the Thorn- 
tons, the Northrops, and others, are instances. Among these 
freeholders of the Inquisition, Robert de Northrop, and 
Robert de Manningham, may be noticed, as they, no doubt, 
were charged for the land hereafter mentioned to be held 
tinder the peculiar tenure of Cornage, and attending the lord' 
with lance and hound. 
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JoANj the widow of Henry de Lacy,t liad Bradford in. 
dower, and, soon after the death of her first husband, married 
Nicholas, Lord Audley, (called sometimes Aldithley) of 
Helaugh, in Staffordshire. He seems to have been of age 
only in 1313, and in 1316, he is returned in the Nomina 
Yillarum, Lord of Bradford, Manningham, and Haworth, in 
right of his wife. In Nicolas' Peerage, it is stated he was 
summoned to Parliament from 1313 to 1318. He died in 
1319, leaving James his son and heir, not then fully three 
years of age. This James was a most renowned warrior. He 
was a Knight of the Garter. Walsingham relates that, at the 
battle of Poictiers, he, by his extraordinary valour, broke 
through the French army. Those who are curious respecting 
the exploits of this noble son of a Lord of Bradford manor, 
will find a long and curious account in Froissart's Chronicles^ 
of the marvels he did with his four knights. 

After the death of Lord Audley, (namely, in the 16th 
year of Edward the Second), Joan, his widow, quit claimed the 
Manor of Bradford. Dugdale:^ mentions that Joan, the Earl of 

• Whilst Bradford remained in the possession of Joan, the widow of the Earl 
of Lincoln, or his daughter Alice, its history does not properly fall under the 
above head — (" Bradford — under the Plantagenets*'), but it seemed conyenient to 
place it here. 

f Brook says the Earl of Lincoln married secondly, Joan^ daughter of William 
Martin, Lord Camois, not Camoens. On the death of the Earl of Lincoln's first wife, 
an inquisition P.M , was taken, wherein Bradford manor is set down, shewing 
that she had some claims on it 

X Dugdale*s Baronage, CLond: 1675.) 
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Lincoln's widow, having married without the King's license, 
the Honour of Pomfret, (of which Bradford manor formed a 
parcel), came to Alice, the Earl's daughter and heir, under the 
before-mentioned entail. She also was compelled, in the 16th 
Edward the Second, to quit claim the Manor of Bradford to the 
King. She had, it seems, a life estate in it, under the before- 
mentioned entail, subject to the dower of Joan, her step- 
mother. After this seizure, Bradford remained in the 
crown, and became in some way or other, the possession of 
Queen Philippa, and probably afterwards an arrangement was 
made, whereby it came to Henry, Earl of Derby.* 

Soon after the taking of the Inquisition on the Earl of 
Lincoln's death, the condition of Bradford began to decline. 
Large portions of Yorkshire were, after the battle of Bannock- 
burn, devastated by the Scots, who seem to have overrun the 
country without much interruption. As mentioned at page 
79, their inroads were marked at Bradford by exceeding 
severity. From time to time^ they carried away the 
cattle, destroyed the crops, and pillaged the houses of the 
wretched inhabitants.! Probably the Scots came by way of 
Skipton, as it suffered much from these incursions. Owing 
to the scarcity of provisions, Walsingham, the historian, states 



* Very likely the following is the solution of these changes of ownership of the 
Manor of Bradford. Joan, the EarPs wife, had it on her marriage, settled hy way 
of dower ; and subject thereto the Earl entailed it in the manner mentioned at page 
60, under which his daughter would haye a life estate. Edward the Second and 
his heirs became possessed of the manor by means of the Quit claims, during the 
lives of Joan and Alice. King Edward the Third granted it to his Queen Philippa, 
and she undoubtedly was in possession of it, (and the Honour of Pontefract), in 
the ninth year of his reign. In the year 134*?, it was in the hands of Henry, Earl 
of Derby. 

t The Scots so deyastated Calverley, that in the New Taxation the church living 

is returned as worth nothing. There is some mystery as to the reason of Leeds and 
Wakefield, and other places in the immediate neighbourhood of the Scots' quarters, 
escaping with comparative little loss. Had these towns paid black mail for their 
good fortune ? 
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that a terrible famine arose soon after in these northern parts^ 
which was of almost unexampled horror. Children, says the 
historian, were secreted by their parents, to prevent them 
being kidnapped, to be eaten. Speed also mentions this 
famine, and the horrible cannibal practices to which it gave 
rise. 

For eighty years, Bradford felt the effects of these visita- 
tions. It began, however, slowly to recover from them on 
the accession of Edward the Third, to the throne. We are en- 
abled to estimate the measure of decay from its former state, 
by comparing the Extent of the manor taken in the year 1342, 
(page 80), with the Inquisition of the year 1811. The 
hall, which in the latter year, is set down as worth nothing 
beyond the cost of repairs, is returned in the former year as 
being in ruins ; the yearly value of the corn mill is reduced 
from £10 to £6 6s. 8d. ; and the fulling mill, from £1 to 8s. 
The only signs of improvement consist in the large increase of 
the toll of the great fair of St. Andrew, which then continued 
three days as it^oes now ; and in the increase in the value of 
land, the rent of the Hall Ing being, in 1342, 3s., and that of 
the Hallfield 12d., an acre.* Two ' Turns' also, made yearly 
£1 13s. 4d., the value of which is not set down in the 
Inquisition. The value of the church had also, from some 
cause, rapidly increased to £100 a year, (a very large sum 
then) from £28 in 1318, when thei Scots had devasted the 
parish. Bradford itself had, notwithstanding, decreased in 
value since the year I31I. 

Nor had the town improved in the interval between the 
years 1342 and 1361, when an Inquisition was taken on the 

* On looking at the copy of the Extent, (psgc 80), it will be seen that the 
acreageof the Hall field was computed at twenty feet to the perch. The perch, 
according to the register of Battle Abbey, consisted of sixteen feet. A garde 
says that in the arrentations of essarts for forests made in the reign of Henry 
the Third, and Edward the First, for forest ground, the commissioners let the 
land by the perch of twenty feet, same as that large measure at which Halliield 
was let. 
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death of its lord^ Henry, Duke of Lancaster. From this in- 
strument, (see page 85,) it may be gathered that tiie rents 
of the land had fallen ; the rent of the Hallfield and Hall 
Ing, being now only 33s. ; whilst the value of the corn and 
fulling mill, and toll of market and fair, had also decreased. 
On the death of Henry, Duke of Lancaster, his immense 
possessions descended to his daughters, Maud and Blanch, 
the latter of whom married John of Gaunt. In the 35th 
Edward the Third, the King, with the consent of Maud, 
assigned the manor of Bradford and other manors, to John 
of Gaunt, and his wife Blanch. 

Perhaps little more can be remarked by way of elucida- 
tion of the extraordinary tenure of land mentioned at page 87 
et seq. These points, however, seem to be very clear, namely, 
that there existed long anterior to the day of John of Gaunt, an 
ancient tenure, bearing an allusion to the wood boar. Coupled 
with the tradition, it appears probable, from the documents 
quoted, that an ancestor of the Northrops being a daring and 
successful hunter, killed a destructive boar which infested this 
neighbourhood, and received as a reward, a grant of land. 
Again, it is certain that the Bush worths, claiming from Roger 
de Manningham, (and not as Gough supposed from the 
Northrops), held land at Horton by a similar tenure. The 
whole circumstances give a strong colour of truth to the 
tradition that a ravenous wild boar was slain near the Boar's 
Well, Cliffe Wood, and that two persons were intent on kill- 
ing it. Northrop being the successful hunter, might obtain 
six oxgangs of land ; the other for his services receiving two. 
That some exploit of the kind occurred, also receives 
countenance from the display of very ancient arms, viz , a 
boar's head erased, between three bugle horns strung, in the 
chancel window of Bradford church * Dodsworth visiting 



* See page 97 ante* There seems to be some connexion between these horns and 
the boar's head. 
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the church in the year 1619, writes that there were then ia 
this window the arms of the Bradfords, a lion's head erased 
between three bugle horns, and an annulet ; but in this he 
was most assuredly wrong, for the arms which he saw are there 
yet, with the bearing of a boar's head, not a lion's. Whence^ 
then, came these arms ? There was a family of the name of 
Bradford^ who took the name from this place in yery ancient 
times. In Steven's Appendix, there is set out a deed 
without date, but not later than the days of King John, grant- 
ing land in Boiling to Kirkstall Abbey, which is witnessed 
by Ralph de Braforht. Now, it seems singular that the family 
of Bradford of Stanley, most likely sprung from the Bradfords 
of Bradford, have emblazoned on their coat of arms the three 
bugle horns. We may, however, without forcing the con* 
elusion, accept as probable that some ancient family residing 
in or connected with Bradford, took the arms now in Bradford 
chancel window, in allusion to the killing of the wood boar^ 
and the curious tenure by Cornage, mentioned in the preced- 
ing pages.* The winding of the horn in Bradford market 
place, was no doubt coeval with the origin of the tenure ; and 
the Northrops and Manninghams having a like service to 
perform, naturally joined in itf 

During the time the manor belonged to the magnificent 
John of Gaunt, styled King of Castile, he obtained for the 
town, in common with other portions of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, many important privileges, as set forth at pages 97 et 
seq: but owing to various causes, Bradford declined. On 
the death of his father-in-law, in 1361, the profits of the 
market and fair, the corn and fulling mills only amounted to 



* The last of this race of Northrops, a man of a most powerful frame, died some 
years ago in a house belonging to him in Westgate, and left part of the Cornage 
land by will. 

•f The original mentioned by Gough, page 87, came from the Northrops to the 
hands of Mr. Richard Fawcett, by purchase, and is now in the possession of Titus 
Salt, Esq. 
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£12 a year, being a decrease from those mentioned in the Ex- 
tent of 1342, of £2, and afterwards they gradually dwindled. 
Twice every year he passed through Bradford on his way to 
andirom Clitherow and Pomfret Castles, in gorgeous state, 
attended by a large retinue, including the Cornage men of 
Bradford. Picture, in the mind's eye, the long and splendid 
procession wending its course down the steeps of Church-bank, 
then up the narrow streets of Bradford, and proceeding by 
way of Whetley-hill, to Colne and Clitherow. Bradford, so 
famous since for its Nonconformity, had, at that time, probably 
not one person within its precincts who did not belieye im- 
plicitly in the teaching of the Roman church ; but if there then 
resided here any follower of Wickliffe, his heart would be 
strengthened when he beheld the dauntless countenance of 
John of Gaunt, the unshaken friend and powerful shield of 
the glorious Reformer. 

Whikt under the sway of John of Gaunt, Bradford 
suffered many calamities; but all these were eclipsed 
by a pestilence, which peculiarly ravaged the town. 
Bishop Kennet, in his History of England, yol. 1, page 
S42, mentions that in the '^ summer of 1379, the plague so 
afflicted the Northern Counties, that the inhabitants were 
many of them forced to remove their dwellings into other parts 
, of the nation ; and those whom either necessity or charity 
obliged to remain there, the Scots being sure of no resistance, 
so infested with frequent incursions and robberies, that the 
country was almost wholly depopulated." The old enemy, 
the Scots, coming on the heels of the pestilence, reduced Brad- 
ford to great distress, the extent of which may be gathered 
from the Records of the Poll Tax, collected in the spring of 
1380, according to Bishop Kennet. This capitation or poll 
tax, was granted to the King, (2nd Richard 2nd), but with a 
particular exception of the commons. Speed says all but the 
commons, were rated according to their yearly receipts. On 
referring to the Rolls of Parliament, it will be seen that mer- 
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chants, artificers, and hostlers, (innkeepers,) were assessed 
according to a diminished scale.* The following is a list of 
fifty-nine persons in Bradford, assessed on the whole at 28b, 
for the poll tax : — 

BRADEFORTH. 



Horiler. Will Surges and wife, 1 2d. 
Do. John Laggard and wife, 1 2d. 
Do, Will de Uombie and wife, 1 2d. 
Cistor, Hen. Cureme and wife, 6d. 
Fuller, Thos. Walker and wife, 6d. 
Sutor» John Cote and wife, 6d. 
Sulor. Will, son of Thomas and wife, 6d 
Cissor, John de Hetton and wife, 6d. 
C* Mentor. Will. Dynhale and wife, 6d. 

Will. Harp and wife, 4d. 

Rob. del Syke and wife. 

Adam Nicholson and wife. 

Rich. Walker and wife. 

John Ayel and wife. 

John Ellis and wife. 

John Preston and wife. 

Rich. Barker and wife. >^ 

John Margaret and wife. 

John Clerk and wife. 

John Milner. 

Gilbert Chellaw and wifs. 

Wra. de Bulton and wife. 

Rob. son of Richard and wife 

Will, son of William. 

Chr. Kuttebroune and wife. 

Thos. Smyth and wife. 

Rich, de Cusan. 

John Webster. 

Alice, daughter of Robert. 

Leah Sclater. 






Alice Scharpe. 
John Walker. 
Will. ElHs. 
Alice, dr. of Walter. 
John de Bynglay. 
Isabel de Preston. 
Dionisia de Horton. 
Margt relict of Richard. 
Elizth. Perkin. 
Adam Webster. 
Margaret de Hornby. 
Alice relict of Roger. 
Will, son of John. 
Christiana, dr. of John. 
Marg. Manyngham. 
Christiana dr. William. 
Christiana dr. of Robert 
John Bulges. 
Alice, dr. of William. 
Dina W. Uttyngroff. 
Marg. dr. of Walter. 
John Fare. 
Bobt son of John. 
Thos. son of William. 
Alice, daughter of Thomas. 
Thomas Ellys. 
John, son of William. 
Alice, daughter of Gilbert. 
Alice, daughter of John. 



* At Thornton twenty-one persons paid 4d. each to the tax, and none more, except 
William Leyenthorp, who is described as a franklin, (gentleman), and set down at 
Ss. 4d. In Manningham, thirteen persons all paid 4d. each ; Allerton, forty all 
at 4d. ; Boiling, nineteen at 4d. each, and John Boiling, 6s. 8d. Horton, twenty- 
three at 4d., and a merchant, Thomas, the son of Roger, ]2d; Clayton, twelve 
at 4d. ; Shipley, twenty- eight at 4d. ; North Bierley, twenty-four at 4d. 
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Here we have an accurate Roll of all tlie people in Brad- 
ford at this time, (except the ' commons'^or lowest order of the 
people), above the age of sixteen years. First, it appears the 
yearly receipts of the three innkeepers were the highest, and 
they are taxed at 12d. each : then come the artificers, as they 
are termed in the Act of Parliament ; namely, two tailors, two 
shoemakers, and a fuller, who are assessed at 6d. each, the 
lowest sum at which they could be taxed. There is a * C'men- 
tor,' a mason^ who paid 6d.* These are all the persons who are 
found in Bradford liable to be taxed at 6d.t Then follow the 
names of fifty other inhabitants assessed, each married 
man for himself and his wife, 4d. ; and each single man 
and woman, beyond the age of sixteen years, 4d. This 
list contains many surnames, common in Bradford during the 
present century. A curious feature is observable in the Boll, 
that is naming by patronymics, as ' Robert, son of Richard,' 
where we plainly discern the prevalence of the custom still 
existing in many parts of the parish, of designating one 
another by this primitive method, such as ' Tom of Bills/ 

Compared with other towns, even villages in the neigh- 
bourhood, Bradford had at this period, sunk from one cause 
or another, very low in population and wealth. Taking the 
twenty-four married people at five for a family, (exclusive of 
those above the age of sixteen), we obtain 120; to these add the 
thirty-five single persons above sixteen, and there are 155 
persons. If the 'commons' equalled these, the whole amounts 



* It is supposed that this is & contraction for ' Cementor/ which, according to 
Diicange*8 Glossary, meant, in Middle Age Latin, a mason. 

•f In the Rolls of Parliament, vol. 3, page 58, a list is given of the sums at which 
Tarious classes are assessed, — ^bachelor or esquire, 208. ; esquire, not possessed of lands, 
3B.4d ; attorney, 6s. 8d ; great merchants, 13. 4d., to 208. ; other merchants, (that 
is, tradesmen), and artificers not gaining from land, from 68. 8d., to 6d. ; franklin, 
68. 8d., to 12d. ; Ostilers,, not of the estate of merchants, from 40d , to 12d. each ; 
married man and his wife, not mendicants, 4d. ; and each single person of the 
same estate, above sixteen years, 4d. 

F 
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to only 310 people. In Halifax, there were thirty-eight per- 
sons taxed^ all at 4d. In Haworth, forty persons all at 4d.^ 
except John Bercrofk, merchant, (there were only two in Brad- 
ford parish), who is taxed at 12d. In Leeds^ 107 per- 
sons are assessed at 40s. 4d. ; among these there are only 
two hoaslers, (12d. each); one carpenter, three smiths, one 
lyster^ (dyer), one dochor, (butcher), two talars, one mason, 
and one shoemaker ; and even Leeds had not suffered so much 
from the irruptions of the Scots, as some places in the neigh- 
bourhood. Bingley had two koaslers and four tradesmen ; 
and Otley four tradesmen to be taxed. Wakefield had 202 
persons assessed at the heavy amount of £4 15s. 8d., 
among whom are several merchants ; one of them, Robert 
Woolchapman, paid a large sum for his assessment. 

From various causes, it may be supposed with great truth, 
that on the whole the population and wealth of England north 
of the Humber, had never, since the Saxon times, been lower 
than now. There cannot be a more striking commentary on 
the state of these parts, from the Scottish and French wars^ 
aided by pestilence and famine, than is afforded by the Poll 
tax Rolls of the date of Richard the Second, and the popular 
outbreaks which they caused. 
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Richard the Second^ who by one of those iniquitous acts which 
estranged his subjects^ and hastened his end, seized the Manor 
of Bradford, upon the death of his uncle, John of Gaunt ; 
but the unfortunate King did not retain this ill-gotten pos- 
session more than a few months. Henry the Fourth vested 
it and the other Duchy estates in Feoffees, in trust for 
himself and his heirs, to keep it distinct from the Crown 
lands. Under the unsettled sway of this usurper, and his son 
and grandson, Henry the Fifth and Sixth, Bradford did not 
recover its former prosperity. Its men were drafted to serve 
in the continual wars which prevailed during these reigns, 
either at home or abroad. 

In the Civil Wars which raged for forty years between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, many of the landowners of 
this neighbourhood were deeply implicated. Most of them 
were on the side of the Lancasterians ; some from choice, and 
some from compulsion. Lord Clifford of Skipton castle, a 
violent and blood-thirsty partizan, overawed the western parts 
of Yorkshire, and rendered it well nigh impossible for the 
principal men residing there, to remain neutral. Of those who 
fought under the banner of Clifford at Towton, the Pharsalia 
of England, none suffered in estate more than Robert Boiling, 
of Boiling Hall. In the Rolls of Parliament, 1st Edward the 
Fourth, it is set forth that he (described as late of Boiling, 
Gentleman), was, at Towton field, on Palm Sunday, traitor- 
ously against the King, and was attainted by Parliament. 
Afterwards, in an act of Resumption by the King of forfeited 
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estates, made in 1468, it is provided that this act should not 
be to the prejudice of Thomas Badclyf, Esquire, of the grant 
to him made by letters patent of the Manor of Boiling, but that 
the same grant should be good and effectual during his 
Ufe.' 

Boiling, in the year 1472, petitioned the King as follows : — 

" Humbly beseecheth your Highness. Your true liegeman Robert 
Bollyng, in the shire of York, Qentilman, sheweth, that in the Par- 
liament, holden at Westminster, the 4th of November, in the first 
year of your Highness* reign, the said Robert was attainted of high 
treason, and that his lands were forfeited from the 4th March pre- 
ceding ; that suppliant was never against your Highness in any feld 
or journey, except on Palme Sunday, in the first year of your most 
noble reigne, whereto he was dryven, not of his own proper wille, 
ne of malice toward youre Grace, but oonly by compulsion, and by 
the most drad proclamations of John, then Lord Clyfibrd, under 
whose daunger and distresse the lyvelode of your suppliant lay ; and 
he was also there inhabited." 

Boiling then proceeds to shew that Letters of Pardon, under 
the great seal, dated 17th June, in the second year of Edward 
the Fourth, had been granted to him ; but that he had not been 
restored to his ' livelode,* notwithstanding his ' meritiz' since 
the said Palm Sunday, and petitions to be restored to his 
'livelode,' to the great relief of himself, his wife, and ten 
children, who lived in poverty and misery. 

Kobert Boiling, by some means or other, though as before 
stated, Badcliffe was to retain them during his life, obtained 
his forfeited estates, as he made, in 1477, his will at Boiling 
Hall. 

After the restoration of peace by the victory of Bosworth 
field, Bradford began again to flourish. Historians state that 
Henry the Seventh encouraged many Flemish weavers to 
settle in various parts of the kingdom ; and that several settled 
in Bradford and Halifax, where they improved the woollen 
trade, then forming the staple industry of those towns. What* 
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ever sliare these foreigners contributed to the prosperity of 
Bradford, it is certain that during this, and the succeeding 
reigns, it greatly increased. Nor were the peaceful pur- 
suits of trade much hindered by the extortions of ^is 
rapacious King, who, immediately on ascending the throne, 
seized upon the Duchy of Lancaster possessions, including 
the Lordship of Bradford. There are many evidences that 
his minions sorely oppressed the landowners of Bradford. 
Richard Clark, the King's auditor, was especially an instru- 
ment of extortion in raising the rents of the freeholders 
and customary tenants, and incroaching upon their lands and 
privileges. The tenants of the Hallfield, unable to bear his 
injustice, at last filed a bill against him in the Duchy Court. 
Among other allegations, they say : — 

" They have holden and occupied in specialty, certain lands called 
Hall fields, by copy of Court Roll, afler the custom of Bradford, 
which lands the said tenants and their ancestors had holden as 
tenants at Will of the Lord, since the time of Earl Lascy — that is to 
say 300 years, and have been letten to them to hold by Copy of 
Court Roll, yielding therefore after the rate of forty acres, 12d. an 
acre, and every of them have occupied their parts in the Hallfield, 
bounded from the others, and have been at great charges in making 
it fertile, which before was barren." 

They then proceed to shew that Clark had taken eight 
acres appurtenant to the Hallfield land, without their consent. 
This Hallfield lay on the east side of Manningham-lane, and 
in some parts the long paddocks, into which it was after- 
wards divided — ^may yet be distinguished ; the other portions 
have long ago formed sites for mansions, which lie on that 
side. In the days of Henry the Seventh, the Hallfield had 
been sub-divided and enclosed. Whether it was so at the time 
the Inquisition of 1311, or the Extent of 1842, was made, is 
not easy to determine, most likely the forty acres were in 
some way separated from the adjoining land^ but had not 
then been sub-divided. 
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This period (the reign of Henry the Seventh), is noted for 
being one peculiarly prolific in litigation. On looking oyer 
the Records in the Duchy of Lancaster Office, one can perceire 
that from time to time much contention arose between the 
inhabitants of Bradford, and those of Calyerley and Pudsey, 
respecting the right of the latter to cut turyes upon Bradford 
moor. The inhabitants of Bradford filed a bill in the Duchy 
Court, in the reign of Henry the Seventh, against Sir William 
Calverley, and his tenants of Pudsey, to try this right, but 
the result does not appear. There is a tradition, that this 
moor extended much further to the east than the present 
boundary of Bradford Lordship, but that the intervening land 
was lost, owing to Bradford refusing to take in the body of a 
person found dead on the moor. Whether there be any truth 
in the statement cannot at this distance of time be ascertained. 
It, however, may be observed, that traditions are commonly 
based upon some truth, and evidence of the rejection of the 
dead body might strengthen Calverley's case, and tend to 
establish his claim. 

Whilst on the subject of the moors in the neighbourhood, 
it may be stated that the tenants of Manningham, in an- 
swer to a bill filed against them by the extortioners of Henry 
the Seventh, allege that they used to have common of pasture 
upon the moors and wastes adjoining the town of Bradford. 
It is clear that a large portion of the land between the 
village of Manningham and Bradford, then lay open and in 
common, where the cowherd and the shepherd supplied the 
want of fences. 



• I find the following in the Rolls of Parliament for the year 1485. In an act 
of Resumption by King Henry the Seyeoth, of forfeited estates of the Duchy, it is 
provided that it should not*be to the prejudice of Hugh Smyth the younger, servant 
unto Lord Strainge, and bailifT of Bradford ; also, that it should not be to the preju- 
dice of John Savyle, Knight, for his letters patent of the oflSce of stewardship of 
Wakefield, with an annuity of five marks a year out of the stewardahip of Bradford. 
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Many evidences prove that during the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, Bradford continued in a thriving condition, greatly 
increasing in size and trade. This was a great era for inclos- 
ing commons and waste lands, which occasioned much dis- 
satisfaction to the poor, because their privileges of keeping 
cows and sheep were thereby curtailed. But these murmurs 
were wholly disregarded, and henceforward an improved 
system of husbandry came into use, and the produce of the 
land speedily increased. 

In the Subsidy Rolls, 6th Henry the Eighth, there are the 
following returns of money paid by the town of Bradford, and 
villages in the Liberty, made by the constables and some of 
the chief men of the rebpective places. 

BRADFORD, 19a. 
Edward Midgley, Qm^tahU, 
Adam Halstead, „ 

BOLLINO, 28. 2d. 
James Hodgson, Comtahle^ 
John Cordlay, „ 

HORTON, 68. 8d. 
John Appleyard, ConstahU^ 
Chr. Sharp, »« 

MANNINGHAM, 12d. 

Wm. Smyth, Constable^ 
Wm. Northrop, „ 

Also, in the Subsidy Roll, 35th Henry the Eighth, a list 
is given of those who paid subsidy in Bradford, from which 
the following details are extracted, shewing the annual value 
of the land or goods of the principal inhabitants : — 



John Bolland. 



Will. Horton, 
John Machon. 

"Wm. Thornton, 
Richd. Bradley* 

Richd. Comins, 
John Illingworth* 





£ 






£ 




George Webster, 


4 


in land. 


Wm. Pearson 


7 i 


in goods* 


John Sngden, 


8 


99 


Elizth. Ward 


6 


99 


Peter Ellis 


8 


»« 


Agnes Ward 


6 


99 


William Bank 


8 


99 


Wm. Brown 


5 


99 


Robert Rawson 


2 


99 


— Rawson 


6 


19 


ThoB. Cook 


2 


»» 


Ralph Hodgson 


4 


99 


Edwd. EUis 


2 


99 


Robt. Rawson 


2 


99 


Hunp. Walker 


8 


in goods. 


Hamphrey Sted 


2 


99 


Robert Sowden 


8 


»9 


Laar. Pighard 


2 


99 


Thos. FJlb 


8 


M 


Chr. Thornton 


2 


99 
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Then follow the names of fifty-six other persons, among 
which are those of Robert Clarkson and Richard Crosley. Thp 
sum Bradford paid to the tax amounted to £1 2s. 6d. 

Again, in the 37th year of Henry the Eighth, Richard 
Wilkinson, of Bradford, is taxed for subsidy, the large sum of 
£1 2s. 4d., for the sum of £22 a year. The whole sum paid 
from Bradford amounted to £6 16s. 8d. At the same time, Sir 
John Tempest, of Boiling-Hall, is assessed £33 6s. 8d , on 
the yearly yalue of £333 6s. 8d. ; and his mother. Dame 
Rosamond Tempest, on £33, the sum of £8. The com- 
missioners for levying this subsidy, were Sir John Tempest, 
and Tristram Boiling ; Christopher Wilkinson being one of 
the collectors. 

Of course, the making of woollen cloth constituted the main 
or staple trade of Bradford, in the days of Queen Elizabeth ; 
but there are some passages in a well-known old play, written at 
this time, which seem to imply that the gentle crafl of shoe- 
making formed also a considerable trade in the town. The plot 
of this play, called ** George a' Greene, the Pinner of Wake- 
field," is thus developed, so far as it relates to the subject of 
this work. King Edward the Fourth, accompanied by the 
Earl of Leicester, and one Cuddy, comes in quest of adventures 
to the town. The King observes, *' I think we are in Bradford, 
where all the merry shoemakers dwell." And again, "This is 
the town of merry Bradford." Then the plot goes on to shew 
that there had been a custom among these shoemakers, " that 
no person should walk through the town with a stafif upon 
his shoulders, unless he would have a bout or two with some or 
other of the gentle crafi; ; but if he trailed it after him, he 
might pass without molestation, or any person saying black*8 
my eye!^* The King and his party not fulfilling the peace- 
able conditions of the custom, were set upon by the shoe-^ 

* This passage is taken from an old Commentary on this play. 
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makers, and sorely belaboured. Presently comes Bobin Hood, 
accompanied by the Pinner, carrying their staves in hostile 
manner, and after a severe encounter, the whole body of shoe- 
makers were defeated. It is impossible to say how much of 
this, as to the shoemakers of Bradford, is fiction ; but the 
author of the play would most likely state the fact as to the 
town of Bradford being at that time noted for shoemakers 
skilled in the art of playing at quarterstaff, who were a merry 
pugnacious set. Other parts of the plot are founded on the 
well-known ballads of the exploits of Robin Hood, with whom 
the Pinder of Wakefield had a combat.* 

To keep in awe these turbulent shoemakers, the means 
were not great in the time of Queen Elizabeth. In consult- 
ing the Calendar of Justices of the Peace for Yorkshire, in 
the year 1583, only one, Robert Tempest of Boiling, is found 
for the whole of the district around Bradford. This paucity 
of Justices was, no doubt, sufficiently compensated by the 
terrors of the Court Leet, so that in no period of the early 
annals of England did order and obedience to the laws more 
prevail. 

According to an Inquisition, taken 2nd May, 1614, in Lon- 
don, of fee-farm rents of the King, the following were paid 
in respect of tenements in the parish of Bradford. Some ez- 



* Probably tbe best opinion is that the Robin Hood ballads, in the inain, truly 
describe some exploits of this outlaw. The fields about Wakefield were open fields, 
and it was of moment to commit them to a keeper who was a man of prowess. 
Richard Brathwayte, in his Poetical Epistie " To all true bred Northeme Sparks 
of the generous Society of Cottoneers/* (1615), has the following : — * 

** Unto thy task my muse and now make knowne, 
The jolly shoemakers of Bradford towne ; 
His gentle craft so raised in former time, 
By princely journeyman his discipline.** 

Then he alludes to the incidents of the play of ** George a' Greene, the Pinner of 
Wakefield," as it was acted by the senranU of the Earl of Sussex, ( 1599). Ritsmi't 
*' RoHh Hood.'' 

Q 
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tracts from it are presented hercj because they throw light 
on the Inquisition taken in the year 131 1, and the Extent 
of 1342, in respect of the rents therein specified. Care must 
be taken not to be misled by the Inquisition of 1614 specify- 
ing the tenements to be in Bradford, which often means only 
that they lay in the parish : — 

Land called Smedbills, Lomemires, and Lomeholme in the parish 
of Bradford, 2s. 6d. a year; land called Mytham, in Bradford 
aforesaid, 6d. a year ; all that land in Bradford aforesaid, in the 
occupation of Wm. Lilley, 8d. ; a cottage called Beckreni ; a parcel 
of land called Roagh Storrs and Blrchin Lee, in Bradford aforesaid,, 
8d. ; land at Stream Head, 8d. ; land in Bradford adjacent to Pike- 
ley, 12d. ; land at Chellow-height, 8d. ; a parcel of land called 
Stanbury Withens, with two tenements and twelve acres of land, 
in the parish of Haworth, 4s. ; a messuage abbutting on Revey-hill 
towards the north, on Clayton towards the west. Shelf towards the 
south, and Rulye farm (Rooley) towards the east; containing be- 
yond reprises thirty acres ; three acres of land called Wilston Lee* 
abutting upon Wilston-brook, V2d. ; a tenement and two acres of 
land, in Haworth, 8d. ; a parcel of land called Wibsey, in the 
tenure of Mr. Rookes, 6d. ; cottage in Ha worth-bank, 4d. ; parcel 
of land called Harrop-edge, abbutting upon Pikeley-dean, 8d.; 
a field near Whetley gate, 8d. ; land lying near the King's highway 
leading to Allerton, 2d. 

On further consideration^ it appears probable that a wrong 
inference has been drawn respecting the estreats and assess- 
ments set out at pages 111 and 112. From the estreat made 
in the 43rd year of Queen Elizabeth, it may be assumed that 
the Parishes of Leeds and Bradford were assessed at about 
the same value of property ; whilst that laid in 1602^ seems 
to imply^ not that the town of Leeds was in population double 
that of Bradford, but only nearly double in rateable value. 
The table of baptisms, printed at page 112, affords strong 
evidence that the populations of the towns of Leeds and Brad- 
ford were, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, nearly the same ; 
but that early in the 17th Century, Leeds had much out- 
stripped the latter in the number of its inhabitants. 
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Especially during the reigns of Elizabeth and James^ Brad- 
ford greatly increased in size and wealth. There was during 
the middle of last century^ a tradition current in the town, 
that previous to the Civil War, it extended very much 
further to the west, than it did then, or even until the last few 
years ; and that what were called the Leys, lying on the slope 
to the south of Westgate, were covered with buildings. These 
two reigns were the great period for house-building in 
Bradford and the neighbourhood. The best of the old 
mansions in this district, date from this time. A new order of 
things had sprung up. Wealth begat luxury, and hencefor- 
ward the better class of inhabitants were desirous of possessing 
larger and more convenient habitations, so that when Brad- 
ford passed from the crown, in the fourth year of the reign of 
Charles the First, its appearance had altogether changed from 
that which it bore fifty years preceding. Then the houses 
were mostly one storied ; now the chief ones consisted of the 
substantial and ample dwellings, which we still see in some 
parts of Ivegate and Westgate. 

With the increase of house accommodation, there also 
sprung up among all classes, a more generous mode of living. 
Previous to the age of Elizabeth, the diet of even persons of 
good degree, in this neighbourhood, consisted of white meats, 
milk, butter, cheese, eggs, oat cake, or oat meal porridge ; 
and flesh but seldom. Now, it was consumed in abundance. 
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There is every probability that from the time of the Re- 
formation, and even before, a strong leaven of puritan thought 
prevailed in Bradford, and more especially in remote portions 
of the parish, such as Thornton and Haworth. This spirit of 
Nonconformity, zealously fostered since the days of Elizabeth, 
caused many of the inhabitants of the town to be intensely 
hostile to the claims of the High Church party, believing 
them and the Court to be favourable to the tenets and 
practices of the Church of Rome. We may, therefore, readily 
suppose that Laud's arbitrary measures, with respect to church 
affairs, especially irritated the Puritans of Bradford. It seems 
that some lofts, probably forming the singing gallery, had been 
erected in the church, and this gave offence to theHigh Church 
men. But a more grievous offence to them consisted in 
the " exercises," (as they were called), at the Parish church, 
which became favourite afternoon resorts, where the services 
appear to have been quite in a free and easy style — 
the congregation sitting, standing, or walking about at their 
pleasure. Lister, in his Autobiography, mentions these 
'exercises' at the Parish church. The Vicar of Bradford, John 
Okell, stood pre-eminent as a Puritan preacher ; and during 



* Much valuable information has been obtained from an Edition of the "Auto- 
biography of Joseph Lister," with notes by Thomas Wright, F.S.A. — (London, 
1862); also from the ** Fairfax. Correspondence,'* and from " Memorials of the 
Civil War.*' — (London, 1849). Likewise many interesting particulars have been 
culled from the notes to a series of Historical Tracts relating to Bradford, pub- 
lished by Mr. Abraham Holroyd. 
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his ministry^ fostered the spirit of hostility to the principles 
of popery among his parishioners. In conducting these 
afternoon exercises^ which were a kind of lecture, Richard 
Horn, the parish clerk, took a prominent part by reading 
or repeating sermons. This infraction of ecclesiastical rules, 
drew upon him the persecution of one of Laud's tyrannical 
instruments of oppression, the High Commission Court, 
before which he was brought. At this juncture, a letter, 
dated in September, 1633, was written to Lord Fairfax, of 
Denton, the grandfather of the famous Parliamentary general, 
by the Rev. Benjamin More — ''the good old Puritanical 
parson of Guiseley,*' as he is described by Bishop Gibson,* 
in which the old parson solicits his Lordship's interference on 
behalf of the " honest poor harmless clerk." 

My very Honourable good Lord, — Mj long experience of your 
godly and Christian care of the peaceable and happy estate of God*B 
Church in all places, cause th me to offer to your consideration the 
hopeful state of God's people about Bradford, furnished with two 
worthy preachers, and a right able, and honest schoolmaster, and a 
very sufficient clerk, both for learning and life, as I know any in all 
this county ; all which helps that part of our country hath many 
happy years enjoyed, to their great comfort and increase of religion, 
till now Yery lately some malignant spirits have blown up some 
sparks of contention into the sudden conceits of the Archbishop's 
Commissioners, about their lofts, and about repeating sermons in 
their church ; the lofts heretofore allowed as others at Halifax and 
Leeds, and hurting no others of either liberty of sight, light, or hear- 
ing, and the repeating of sermons, (wherein the clerk is chief, called 
Bichard Horn), being an open exercise used freely, sitting, or walk- 
ing, or standing in the church after noon, long used, never forbidden. 
Yet now this third week of September, nothing from Dr. Wickham 
and Dr. Eastdale, but pulling down of lofts, and threatenings of im- 
prisonments, fines, and losing his place, to the utter undoing of the 
poor, honest, harmless clerk, his wife and children for ever, whom . 
they took bound at Bradford, to appear at the High Commission 
Court, on Thursday next, being also the scene day. 



• Whitaker's Leeds, 211. 
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The decrees are gone out, the execution only dependeth. — ^Toar 
Lordship seeth the mark of my pen, the sum of my humble suit here, 
is the opportunity for your Lordship's grave and honourable modera- 
tion, to obtain a temperate qualification of so fearful execution, the 
terror whereof were sufficient punishment for greater offences ; and 
that an equal hand of severity may be held over them at Bradford, 
as over Leeds, Wakefield, and Halifax, for their lofts, exercises, and 
conferences, &c. — And thus craving huftnbly your honourable, wise, 
and gracious assistance herein, for the glory of God, and the peace- 
able state of the Church, I rest at your Lordship's commands in my 
best endeavours, B, More.* 

These worthy preachers at Bradford would, one of them^ 
be the vicar, Mr. Okell ; and the other probably his curate. 

Whatever result these proceedings of the High Commission 
Court might have in punishing Horn, they certainly did not 
suppress the ' exercises,' nor tend to eradicate the bitter 
spirit of hostility prevalent here against what were considered 
popish ceremonies of the Church. To such ridiculous 
lengths did this puritanical feeling carry many of the 
inhabitants, that they resorted to acts of violence wholly 
unjustifiable, on even such slight grounds as the use of the 
sign of the cross in the rite of baptism. A letter, (dated 11th 
March, 1641, N.S., 1642), is printed in the • Fairfax Cor- 
respondence,' (vol. 1, p. 381), addressed by Thomas Stockdale, 
a Yorkshire magistrate, who afterwards represented Knares- 
bro' in Parliament, to Lord Fairfax, at his lodgings. King 
street, Westminster, wherein he says : — 

*' The Protestation is,t for the most part, taken through all York- 
shire, — God grant it may be as well observed. I am sure you hear 
how they challenge the underminister of Bradford, to have violated 



• Fairfax's Correspondence. Vol. ], page 384. 

•t The Protestation was a declaration that the parties taking it professed to be 
Protestants, upon which a certificate was given them, so that they could pass from 
place to place. Watch and ward were kept to prevent Popish Recnsants from pass- 
ing. The tnuned bands were now under the anthority of Parliament, and were 
exercised weekly at Bradford. The Militia mustered here in the autumn of 1642. 
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it because be usetb tbe sign of the cross in baptism, thoagb it yet 
be established by the law of the land ; but there the people dislike 
the minister : and lately, the churchwardens have, with strong hand, 
kept him out of the reading pew and pulpit ; and will suffer him 
neither to preach nor pray, but put others to officiate in his place ; 
but of that matter I assure myself you have more particular relation 
from thence." 

Bat another and better motive than religious fanaticism 
impelled many of the inhabitants of Bradford, and the vicinity, 
to resist the despotic authority of Charles. Among these 
were men, who may in purity of motive and patriotism, vie 
with Hampden and Pym ; such were John Sharp, of H or ton, 
and Captains Lister, Wilkinson, and Bradshaw, of Manning- 
ham. It is singular that Manningham produced three such 
noted Parliamentarians. 

From one cause or another the disaffection of the town had 
become so excessive that Royal troops were quartered in it, and 
by their brutal conduct, added greatly to the ill-will of the 
inhabitants ; besides, alarms were spread industriously, that 
it was intended to repeat the scenes of the Irish massacre 
among the Protestants of England. All these circumstances 
contributed to highly exasperate the inhabitants. Upon the 
withdrawal of the Royal troops, measures were taken to fortify 
the town. Lister observes that '^ the generality of the tdwn and 
parish, and the towns about, stood up for Parliament,* and it 
was made a little garrison, and though it was not easy to keep, 
yet they threw up bulwarks about it^ and the inhabitants were 
firm to the cause, and to one another." In the former part 
of this work, an account of the first attack by the Royalists^ 
is copied from the Genuine Account ; and to render the nar- 



* Lord Fairfax complains, in a letter to Parliament, dated December 10th, 1642, 
that he was much in want of money to pay his men ; and adds, " I have hitherto 
supplied this army by the loans and contribution for the most part of the Parishes 
of Leeds, Halifax, and Bradford, and other small clothing towns adjacent, being 
the only well-a^cted people of the country, who, I fear, may now soflfer by thi« 
Popish army of the north.*'— Memorials, p. 39. 
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rative fuller, the following is extracted from Lister : — ^^ When 
the enemies approached the town, horsemen were sent to 
Halifax, Bingley, and the small towns about, who presently 
took the alarm, and came with all speed, and such arms as 
they had, and stuck close to the inhabitants, and did very 
good service. The enemies lay at Leeds, Wakefield, and 
Pontefract castle, and so were near Bradford. I remember 
one day they came to a hill, called Underclifie, and brought 
two great guns with them, and planted them directly against 
the steeple, where we had men with several long guns that 
did much execution when they came within our shot ; but 
God so ordered it that a great snow shower fell just then, and 
one of the great guns burst, which so disheartened them, that 
they went away of their own accord." This attack took place 
early in December, 1642. A few days afterwards, the battle 
of Tadcaster, if the aflfair may assume that dignity, was fought, 
where Captain Lister, of Manningham, " a valiant and gallant 
gentleman," was slain, by a shot through the head.* Fairfax 
being driven from Tadcaster to Selby, the Royalists at Leeds 
determined to again attempt the reduction of Bradford. Ac- 
cordingly, on Sunday, the 18th December, 1642, '* they came 
suddenly to Bradford, at about ten o'clock on the Sunday 
morning, when the inhabitants were at church, and planted 
two drakes which they had brought with them, in a bam, 
from which they fired at the church, where the Bradford men 
defended themselves till towards mid-day, when some men 
from Halifax came to their aid, when they sallied out and 
drove the enemy away," — (Lord Fairfax's letter, — Special 
Passages, No. 21). As to this second attack. Lister proceeds : — 



• « Captain Lister's son/* says Tboresby, " passing through Tadcaster some years 
after, had the curiosity to inquire of the sexton where his father was buried f To 
which the sexton replied by shewing him a skull just dug up, which he averred 
was the head of the Captain. On examining the skull» a bullet was found lodged 
in it, and this testimony to the truth of the grave -digger's words, so struck the 
young man, that he sickened at the sight, and died soon after," 
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^' Another day they came down into Barkerend^ a place within 
a very little way of the church, and they placed their guns 
directly against the steeple, and they were also in a line with 
a street, called Kirkgate, and would probably therefore have 
done a great deal of mischief in the town." Lister's account 
of the slaying in this attack of one of the officers of the 
Boyalists, supposed to be the Earl of Newport, or his son, has 
given rise to much discussion.* 

There is certainly no positive evidence that a son of the 
Earl of Newport was not slain at Bradford. In one account 
of this siege, it is stated that among the notables killed on 
the side of the Royalists, were " Colonel Evers and Captain 
Bynnes, and another Commander/* in another, that " Colonel 
Evers and Colonel Moore were slain ;" in another, " Sir John 
Harper, (spelled * Harp* in Vicar*s Chronicle), Captain Wray 
and Captain Bins." These conflicting reports prove the 
uncertainty of the subject. 

On turning to pages 128 and 129 of the History of Bradford, 
it will be found that the author of the ^ Bider of the White 
Horse' relates that when these attacks became imminent — . 
•'Many of the best affected to the Parliament were so 
affrighted, that they left the town ; and that the inhabitants 
'got a Captain from Halifax, a man of military skill,' to 
assist them." The Sharps, Wilkinsons, and others in the 
neighbourhood, who afterwards became famous leaders on 
the side of the Roundheads, do not appear to have taken 



• Dr. Whitaker was certainly in error when lie stated that there was, at this times 
no Earl of Newport— (See page 132 ante)^ for the Earl of Newport, according to thci 
" Fairfax Correspondeiicey*' commanded a regiment of the trained bands in York* 
•hire, in June 164 1. In Craik's " Romance of the Peerage/' it is stated that Lady 
Rich had three bastard sons by the Earl of Devonshire. The oldest, Mountjoy, 
waa, in 1638, created by Charles the First, Earl of Newport. He died in 1665» 
leaving three sons. Whether a son of his was killed at Bradford during this attack, 
cannot be with certainty, stated. Lister does not state the matter positively ; but 
a son, or son-in-law of the Earl of Newport, might be slain at Bradford« 

H 
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any prominent part in these repalses of the enemy. The 
' Captain' aboye mentioned^ was no other than the celebrated 
Captain Hodgson^ of Coley, near Halifax. In his ' Memoirs,** 
he says^ in reference to this second attack on Bradford^ and 
the events which immediately succeeded : — 

** Sir William SavUle, the Lord of Halifax's father, draws up an 
army of horse and foot, with two great guns, on a sabbath day in the 
morning, against Bradford church ; the towns people that had arms 
haying fled into it to secure themselves. Several neighbours came 
into Halifax vicarage, to the chapels, to crave the assistance of such 
as were able and willing that they would afford their help to rescue 
the poor besieged neighbours who were threatened with nothing less 
than destruction, viz.. burning, disarming, imprisoning, killing, and 
what not. A good man, one Isaac Baume, comes in haste to Coalley 
Chapel, and there acquaints the minister, one Mr. Latham, what 
their condition was at Bradford ; and he enlargeth upon it to the 
congregation, with a great deal of tenderness and affection, so that 
many of us did put our hands to the plough with much resolution, 
being well appointed with necessary weapons ; and coming down to 
Bradford kirk, found the enemy ready to make an attempt upon 
them in the kirk. But we gave them no time, but with a party of 
clubmen, or such as had scythes layed in poles, fell upon their horse 
on one side, and the musketeers on the houses that were ready 
to storm the church, on the other side, and so beat them off, took 
most of them prisoners that were got into the houses ; and had taken 
their guns, but that we wanted a scattering of horse. We had a 
sore brush with them, and made an honourable retreat after a 
hazardous pursuit. 

The night after, we spent our time upon the guards, in telling 
what exploits had been done, and blessing God for his deliverance. 
I was fetched home next day, and another man brought in my room 
to supply my place ; but immediately after, comes a fresh alarm, and 
then I was resolved to stay by it. Old Ferdinando, Lord Fairfax, 
comes to Bradford to strengthen his party, and gave an invitation to 
the country to come in, at which many appeared, both horse and 
foot, and staid in the army. Great prep^irations there were through 
the nation ; and the Parliament had declared their fears and 
jealousies that there was a popish party about the King carrying on 



• Printed at Edinburgh, 1831, p. U3, ei seq. 
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% deai(pi to alter the religion ; that the war with Scotlaad wet pro- 
cured to make way for it; that the rebellion in Ireland was 
framed in England, and should have been acted here. These things 
were scattered amongst us, and made us closer unto ourselves. I was 
made ensign to Captain Nathaniel Bower, and one Forbes, a Scot, 
commanded us. We were several companies of horse and foot that 
lay at Bradford. Sir Thomas Fairfax was with us sometimes, and 
Sir Henry Foalis and others. 

The old Lord lay then about Wresil, Selby, and Hull. We drew 
Ibrth one night over Apperley Bridge, by Rawden to Woodhouse- 
raoor, and there Hotham met us, it being designed to make an at- 
tempt upon Leeds, Sir William Saville*8 quarters.** 

■ 

Soon after tlie second attack on Bradford, (18th December), 
Sir Ihomas Fairfax was directed by his father to proceed to 
Bradford to keep open his communications with the west, 
which were in danger of being cut off. Sir Thomas, now 
called in the country, and possessing a force of 800 foot, and 
seme horse, was desirous of attacking Leeds. On the 9th 
January, 1643, he wrote, from Bradford, a letter to his 
father. Lord Fairfax, stating that ** these parts grow very 
impatient of our delay in beating them, (the Royalists), out of 
Leeds and Wakefield, for by them all trade and provisions 
are stopped, so that the people in these clothing towns are 
not able to subsiet ; and indeed so pressing are their wants, 
as some have told me if I would not stir with them, they must 
rise of necessity of themselves in a thing of so great import- 
ance." He then implores his lordship to give him directions 
to raise the country, and make the assault ; and adds that he 
was sure he should have above 600 muskets if he summoned 
the country to come in, besides 3000 and more with other 
weapons. Permission was given him to attack Leeds, which 
he took, on Monday, the 23rd January, 1643, as described 
in the quotation from " Memoirs," printed at page 135, in 
the History of Bradford. 

After this success at Leeds, Sir Thomas pushed on to Selby, 
and left the garrison at Bradford, under the command of 
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Colonel Lambert, afterwards the celebrated General. On tbe 
6th March, 1643, he addressed the following letter to Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, urging him to come to Bradford : — 

For My Truly Honourable Sir Thomas Fairfax, etc. 

Sir, The last night I sent out a party of horse and foot, commanded 
by Captain Askwiih, to fall upon the enemy^s quarters at Hunslett, 
which accordingly was done, through Ood*8 assistance with good 
success. We took some prisoners ; Major Vavasour, Captain 
Hughes. Captain Lofthouse, Captain Laine, Captain Laboume, and 
Captain Talbot ; three lieutenants, four gentlemen, about 200 com- 
mon soldiers, besides some slain : and I bless God without any loss 
on our part at all. Divers other of better quality very narrowly es- 
caping. We all, 'in these parts, exceedingly long for and desire your 
appearance here, which I am confident were enough to clear these 
parts, if the ojiportunit^ be not slipped. General King is certainly at 
Durham, but I cannot tell with what force, but I fear lest his in- 
tentions be for this country. 

Sir, I desire yon not to think the following lines tedious nnto yon, 
which are in the behalf of my chirurgeon, who, having spent ail his 
chest at Nantwick, desires that you will be pleased to afford him 
some recruit. Sir, I beseech you pardon his tedious petition, who 
rests, Sir, your most faithful and obedient servant, Jo. Lambart. 
Bradford, March 6th, 1643, (N.S. 1644.) 

Soon afterwards, Sir Thomas hastened to Bradford, and 
affords as, in the following letter, a view of the situation of. 
affairs in this neighbourhood :— 

For The Right Honourable The Lord Fairfax, General of the Army. 

May it please your Lordship, 

I do not know whether your lordship sent any order to stay 
the Lancashire companies — yet upon the intelligence from you of 
the enemy's return to Wakefield, I sent to entreat their stay yet 
awhile. This town is very weak by reason many are gone to defend 
Ambry, and those parts ; but I hear Captain Ratcliffe is revolted to 
the enemy, and most of his company, if not all the other company, 
being not strong enough, retired to Elam ; there Captain Morgan, 
who hath raised some dragoons, joins with them for the defence of 
those parts this day ; some of Peniston men came also to demand aid. 
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there being seyenteen coloars in Bamsley, five miles of tbem. I ad- 
fised them to seek help from Rothf^rham and Sheffield, and whilst 
they atood upon their guards to get their goods to places of most 
safe-guard, for it will be impossible without more horse to defend the 
country from spoil. I desire your lordship if you can spare an en- 
gineer, to send one hither, having some works necessary to be done 
speedily. The enemy lies strong at Wakefield, but I shall have an 
eye on them, and doubt not but by God*s assistance to keep this 
place safe. So humbly desiring your blessing, I remain. 

Your lordship*s Most Obedient Son, 
Bradford, April 20th, 1643. Thomas Fairfax. 

Sir Thomas Fairfax, whilst commdnding the troops at Brad- 
fordy advanced against Wakefield, held by the Koyalists in 
great force, and took it on the 2l8t May, 1643. There is a 
letter irom Lord Fairfax to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, dated 23rd May, 1643,* in which he communicates 
the intelligence of the taking of Wakefield. The letter, 
besides, contains many interesting particulars respecting the 
condition of Bradford and the neighbourhood. After narrating 
that the Earl of Newcastle had possessed himseli*of Botherham 
and Sheffield, he proceeds : — 

'' The Earl of Newcastle's army do now range over all the south- 
west part of this country, pillaging and illusing the well-affected party 
thereabout. Leeds, Bradford, and Halifax being a mountainous 
barren country, the people now begin to be sensible of want, their last 
year provisions being spent, and the enemies' garrisons stopping all 
the provisions both of corn and flesh, and other necessaries that were 
wont to come from the more fruitful countries to them : their trade 
utterly taken away-^theii poor grow innumerable, and great scarcity 
to relieve them ; and this army which now lies amongst them to <]e- 
fend them from want, which causeth much murmure and lamenta- 
tion among the people ; and for the army itself it is so far in arrears, 
and no way appearing how they shall either bo supplied with money 
or succours as they grow very mutinous. Yet upon Saturday last, 
in the night, I caused to draw out of the garrisons in Leeds, Brad- 
ford, Halifax, and Howley, some horse, foot, and dragooners, in all 

• Mayhal]*s AmudB of Leeds, (I860,) page 76. 
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about 1,600, and sent tbem against Wakefield, commanded by mjr 
Bon, and assisted by Major-General Gifford, Sir Henry Fowles, and 
Sir William Fairfax, and divers other commanders." 

He then goes on to state how they took the town of Wakefield. 

To retrieye the royal fortunes in this neighbourhood, the 
Earl of Newcastle marched with an army of Ifi^OOO men from 
the south, and re-took Wakefield. Pressing forward to besiege 
Bradford, tbe stronghold of Parliament in these parts. Lord 
Fairfax drew hither all the forces he could spare out of the 
garrisons; but seeing that he could not defend the town, 
otherwise than by strength of men, and that he had not above 
ten or twelve days* provisions for so many as were necessary 
to keep it, he resolved to meet the enemy, and ofiTer battle vrith 
a body of three thousand men under his command. This battle, 
which by some historians of the period, is named the battle 
of Red Hill, or Wisket Hill, and by others of Atherton Moor, 
was fought on the last day of June, 1643, when the Parlia- 
mentarians were defeated with great loss. Lord Fairfax was 
much blamed at the time for his rashness in hazarding 
the battle.* «i%As a context to the account of this engagement 
previously given, the following is extracted from Lister's 
Autobiography : — 

" Tbe Earl of Newcastle marched his army as far as Howley Hall, 
(another den of dragons!) and Adwalton,80 my Lord Fairfax got his 
men ready very early in the morning, and marched away to 
Adwalton, and charged them so warmly that they beat them off their 
great guns, and turned them against them, so that the enemy began 
to run ; but there was one Major Jefferies,t keeper of the ammuni- 
ti(Jn, who, proving treacherous, and withholding it from the Parlia- 
ment men, who called for it, and could get none, were forced to 



* In the " Fairfax Correspondence,** it is stated that Lord Fairfax was signally 
defeated at Atherton Moor. "The forces were unequal, and the Parliamentary 
General acted with censurable rashness in hazarding a battle against such oyer* 
whelming odds.*' 

t This was no doubt the Migor- General Gifiord, mentioned by Fairfax in his 

Memoirs. 
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slacken their firing, whicli the enemy perceiving, and probably had 
private notice from the traitor, they presently faced about and fell 
upon Fairfax's men, with that fury, that they presently gained their 
guns, and put them to the rout, and fell on hacking and hewing down 
the foot, many being slain, and as many as could escaped to Bradford, 
whither my Lord Fairfax got also. But O ! what a discouraging 
day was that, all the Lancashire horse and foot ran away home, and 
could not be persuaded to stay at Bradford/' 

There is also a narrative of the events of this battle by the 
Duchess of Newcastle, in the Life of her husband — she would 
receive it from his mouth ; and, though rather partially 
coloured, is no doubt substantially correct. Her statement it 
in substance, that after recruiting his army, the Duke marched 
towards Bradford, taking Howley House on his way; that 
the Parliamentarians had brought into Bradford a ''vast 
number of musqueteers" out of Lancashire; and that the 
Royalists came to a place full of hedges, called Atherton 
Moor. Newcastle had, according to his wife's account, a 
mucH smaller number of musqueteers, but was, she relates, 
superior in horse : the Parliamentarians had good ground, 
and Newcastle's horse could not act for a long time. '' The 
foot of both sides on the right and left wings encountered 
each other, and fought from hedge to hedge, and for a long 
time overpowered and got ground of my Lord's foot, almost 
to the environing of his cannon. At last the horse attacked 
them furiously, and some cannon being brought to bear on 
them with effect, they were routed ; those that escaped fled 
into their garrison at Bradford. After this, my Lord caused 
his army to be rallied, and marched in order that night before 
Bradford, with an intention to storm.it next morning; but the 
enemy that were in the town, it seems were so discomfited, 
that the same night they etcaped all various ways, and among 
them their General of the Horse." — (Sir Thomas Fairfax.) 

The Duchess, undoubtedly, commits an error in stating that 
Bradford was taken the night after 'the battle of Adwalton- 
moor. Bushworth (quoted at preceding pages 139, 140) re- 
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lates that the battle took place on the last day of June, and 
there is ample evidence to shew that the town was not taken 
until the night of the 2nd July. Probably the Duke advanced 
to Bowling Hall on the evening of the battle, and encompassed 
the town immediately, or at latest, the next day. 

The sack of the town of Bradford, after the taking of it by 
the Duke of Newcastle, is very vividly described by Lister. 
Although the Duke countermanded the order not to give 
quarter to the defenders of this disloyal town, yet his licentious 
soldiers wantonly slew many after the surrender, and were 
permitted with impunity to ravage and spoil the goods of the 
inhabitants. Their cattle were driven away ; their furniture 
and household effects smashed and spoiled. A fair for the dis- 
posal of such articles as could easily be removed, was held in 
the camp under Bowling Hall. Lister observes : — " But oh I 
what a change was made in the town in three days' time. 
Nothing was left to eat, drink, or lodge upon, the streets 
being full of chaff and feathers, and meal, the enemies having 
emptied the town of aU that was worth carrying away." 

The following certificate, copied from the Sharp^s MSS. 
presents a picture of the havoc committed by the Royalists ; 
and also affords a view of the household economy of well- 
to-do yeomen of that date : — 

** We, whose names are subscribed, do certify that John Lister 
the father, and Joseph Lister the son, inhabiiing in Horton, have 
been constant in their affections and actions for the Parliament, and 
lost at the taking of the town of Bradford by the Earl of Newcastle's 
army, on the 2nd and 3rd July, 1643, as followeth : — 13 head of 
beasts, £41 lOs. Od. ; one meare (mare) and two lodsaddells, £6 ; 
3 ranges, £2 14s. Od. ; brass pots and pans, and other pans, £8 
10s. Od. ; in pewter £10 ; six spits, 2 fare of rackes, 2 iron dressing 
pans, and 4 ladells, £2 ; in apparel and cloth, £29 10s. Od. ; in 
wool and yarn, £10; in money, £16; in linen, £10; six feather 
beds, with blankits, coverlets, and hangings ; flock beds, mattresses 
with their furniture, £46 ; in ote meal, out of the arkes, (chests) ; 
fourscore strokes with sacks and pack clothes, £13; other house- 
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Kold goods as cashions, buffets, chairs, and husbandry tools, £4 ; 
upon the public sale, £10 ; one mare put into Colonel Bright's 
troop with furniture, £5 18s. 4d. ; free quarter (for soldiers), £72 
4s. Od.— Total, £288 4s. 6d. '« Signed, Willm. Thornton and others.'* 

These Listers resided^ it is supposed, in a house on the site 
of Horton Low Hall. They were evidently clothmakers ; and 
it will be noted that no wheaten meal is mentioned, — pretty 
conclusive evidence that oat bread formed the staple of their 
bread diet. 

After this sacking of Bradford, we hear no more of it in 
military affairs during the remainder of the war. What with 
famine, and the desolation ensuing on the last siege, there 
arose in the year 1645, a terrible pestilence, which devastated 
the town.* Vast numbers of the inhabitants were swept off, 
and buried in Cliffe Wood : many of the grave stones placed 
over them have been dug up, and some of them may now be 
seen placed in the walls of Spink WeU-house.f No other 
town in the West-Riding was more flourishing than Bradford^ 
previous to the war ; and no other town suffered by it as much, 
so that for a hundred years afterwards, it had not recovered its 
former condition, and thus it retrogaded; whilst Leeds, 
Wakefield, and Halifax increased.^ 

When the tide of victory turned in favour of the Parlia- 
mentarians, they were not tardy in putting their success to 
good account, by either sequestrating the estates of their 

* Cliarles Fairfax, of Menston, writes to Lord Fairfax in London, on the 8 th 
April, 1646, requesting him to consult divers physicians, as to the best method of 
cleansing houses, furniture, and stuff, from the infection of the pestilence. He says 
the Yiaitation had been in fourscore towns, one over or under ; and that Wakefield 
and other towns continued infected, and he feared it would break out again in sum« 
mer. 

t Two of them may be seen in the wall of the south part of the house. One beara 
the inscription — " John Lilley, 1645.** They were dug out of the adjoining wood. 

X The remainder of this section does not properly come under the head of 
"Bradford — during the Civil War;'* but it seemed convenient to include in this 
section, the history of the town until the time of the Restoration. 

I 
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opponents, or mulcting them in large sums of money. In the 
year 1655, there was printed a catalogue of those Royalists 
who had compounded for their estates, from which the fol- 
lowing is extracted : — " Richard Tempest, of Bowling, com- 
pounded for £1745; Henry Calverley, of Calverley, for 
£1453; Francis Baildon, of Baildon, for £360; Walter 
Howsworth, of Howsworth, for £240 ; Tobias Lawe, of Leven- 
thorpe, £350 ; Francis Lay ton, of Rawden, £3670 ; « William 
Rawson, and Jane, his widdow,' for £1050; but the place 
of residence is not stated. The estates of Mr. Rookes, of 

Royds Hall, and Richard Tempest, of Boiling Hall, were 
sequestrated.* Not one person in Bradford is named in this 
black catalogue." 

During the Commonwealth, assessments were periodically 
levied upon the country for the support of the army and nary. 
John Sharp, of Horton. obtained — ^as one of the rewards for his 
services to the dominant party — the post of collector of assess- 
ments for a large district in this part of Yorkshire. The 
following is an extract from an assessment for three months, 
collected by him in the year 1658, and which affords a kind of 
approximate standard to the wealth and importance of the 
several townships mentioned : — Wakefield, £9 I Is. Od. ; 
Bradford, £6 7s. 4d. ; Halifax, £6 7s. Od. ; Huddersfield, 
£5 13s. Od. ; Dewsbury, £3 17s. Od. ; Haworth, £3 12s. Od. ; 
Heaton-cum-Claylton, £3 12s. Od. ; Allerton, £3 3s. 8d. ; 
Manningham, £2 19s. Od.; North Bierley, £2 19s. Od. ; 
Horton, £2 10s. Od.; Thornton, £2 9s. lOd.; Bowling, 
£1 12s. Od.; Eccleshill, £1 12s. Od.; Shipley, £1 lis. 6d. 
The pay of soldiers in the trained bands, was 2s. 6d. per 
week ; but they often made themselves free-quarters to boot. 

Though in many respects the period of the Commonwealth 
may be justly regarded as enlightened and progressive, yet 



* It seems that Tempest at first compounded for his estate, and that aftenraida 
it was sequestrated. 
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it was also one of great fanaticism and gross credulity. Not 
only the lower classes, but also the highest and most learned 
of the land, were infected with absurd superstitions, such 
as witchcraft. From the time of Henry the Eighth, when it 
was made felony, a vehement crusade arose against it. James 
the First being a staunch believer in witches, the evil of his 
example spread with rapidity amongst his subjects of all de- 
grees. In Dr. Whitaker's History of Leeds, page 232, there 
is printed a certificate to the Justices of Assize at York, dated 
in 1604, and signed by the vicar of Calverley, and three of 
his parishioners, that one Hare, his mother, and two others, 
were guilty of witchcraft. What was done with these per- 
secuted people does not appear ; but most likely they were 
committed to York Castie. During the days of the Common- 
wealth, great diligence was exercised in this neighbourhood, 
in rooting out supposed witchcraft. One of the most absurd 
cases in that dark chapter of human folly, the persecution of 
witches, occurred at Bowling, in the year 1650. The follow- 
ing is a copy of the depositions taken before Squire Tempest, 
the sapient justice of Bowling Hall, upon which the poor 
ignorant, but no doubt bad, malicious w6man, was committed 
to York Castle, to take her trial : — 

March 18, 1649-50. — Before Henry Tempest, Esq., Dorothy 
Rodes, of Boiling, widow, saith thatt upon Sonday night was % 
seaven night, she and Sara Rodes, her danghter, with a litle childe, 
lay all in bedd together ; and, after theire first sleepe, she heareing 
the saide Sara quakeing and holding her hands together, she asked 
her what she ailed, and she answered, ^' A, mother, Sikes wife came 
in att a hole att the bedd feete, and upon the bedde, and tooke me 
by the throate, and wold have pat her fingers in my mouth, and 
wold needes choake me.'* And, this informant asking her why she 
did not speake, shu answered she cold not speake for thatt she saide 
Mary Sykes fumbled ahout her throate and took her left syde thatt 
she cold not speake. And she farther saith thatt the saide Sara 
hath beene taken severall tymes since the said Sonday with paines 
and benummedoes, by six tymes of a day, in grcate extremity, the 
use of her joynts being taken from her, her hart leapeing, the use of 
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her tongae being taken away, and her whole body neare onto death, 
and those fitts continewed halfe an hower, and sometymes an hower, 
and when she was recovered, she continnally saide thatt the saide 
Mary Sykes came and osed her in thatt maner. And upon the saide 
Sonday the saide Sara told this informant thatt the saide Mary Sikes 
came unto her as she was comeing home, and tooke holde of her by 
the apron, and gathered ilt by the bottom into her hands, and puld 
her soe hard by itt thatt she puld some of the gatherings out ; and 
that she was in great feare and wincked ; and opening her eyes she 
saide ** Mary." Butt the saide Mary Sikes wold give no answere. 
And then Susan Beaumont came to her, and the likenes of one Eel- 
lett wife appeared to her. Whereupon this informant told her that 
Eellett wife dyed about two yeares since. To which the saide Sara, 
answered, '^ A, mother, but she never rests, for she appeared to me 
the fowlest feinde that ever I sawe, with a paire of eyes like sawcers 
and stood up betwixt them, and gave me a box of the eare in the 
gapsteade which made the fire to flash out of my eyes.^* 

Kichard Booth, of Boiling, saith, that he saw the said Sara Kodes 
two severall tymes verie strangely taken, her body quakening and 
dithering about halfe a quarter of an hewer, her hart raseing up, and 
in such manner that she cold not speake but now and then a word. 
And the saide Mary Sikes hath divers tymes saide unto this infor- 
mant, ''Bless the," and '' I'll crosse the," and that he hath had 
much loss by the death of his goods. 

Henry Cordingley, of Tonge, saith, that the saide Mary Sikes 
hath saide unto him divers tymes, since Christemas, for twelve 
monthes, that he had nyne and tenn beasts and horses, but she wold 
make them fewer, and ''Bless the,*' but 'Tie cross the." He 
further saith, that some three dayes before the saide Christemas, he 
goeing to fother horses, about twelve o^clock in the night, with a 
candle and lanthron, his beasts standing neare his horses, he sawe the 
saide Mary Sikes riding upon the backe of one of his cowes. And 
he, endeavoring to strike att her, stumbled, and soe the saide Mary 
flewe out of his mistall windowe, haveing three or fewer wooden 
stanchions, the said cowe being then white over with an imy sweate. 
And he likewise saith that he had one blacke hoise worth £4 16s. Od., 
begun to be sicke about Tuesday was a fortnight, and continewed 
dithering and quakeing till Sonday following, and then dyed. And 
he, opening the saide horse, cold not finde an eggshell full of blood. 
And he is verily perswaded that the saide horse was bewitched. — 
And he saith allsoe, that a black meare of his hath beene sicke in 
like manner as the former horse was, since about Tewsday last was 
a fortnight, till the tyme that the saide Mary was searched by the 
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weomen ; but since that, she hath recovered, and amended, and 
eates hir meate verie well. 

William Rodes, of Boiling, saith, that in harvest last past, this 
informant was in the house of William Sikes, husband to the saide 
Mary Sikes, and that he hearde the saide Mary say, " Henry Cord- 
ingley brag^ of his dawghters, what gay dawghters they are. His 
eldest dawghter was of her feete and made a miracle." And then 
went to her parlor windowe and sude, ** I'le looke if the devill be^ 
att the windowe.'' Isabella Pollard, of Bierley, widow, and five 
other women, say, that by vertue of a warrant from Henry Tempest, 
Esq., they searched the body of the saide Mary Sikes, and founde 
upon the side of her seate a redd lumpe about the biggness of a nutt, 
being wet, and that, when they wrung it with theire fingers, moisture 
came out of it like lee. And they founde upon her left side neare 
her arme a little lump like a wart, and being puld out, it strectht 
about halfe an inch. And they further say that they never sawe 
the like upon anie other weomen.* 

There is little difficulty in arriving at the conclusion, that 
Sarah Rodes' ailments were anything but attributable to super- 
natural causes. She seems to have been subject to nightmare, 
and epileptic, or some other kind of fits, which had probably 
been increased by an excessive dread, and belief in the power, 
of this supposed witch, continually haunting her diseased 
imagination. Ridiculous as were the statements in these de- 
positions, they were not rejected by the grand jury, and the 
woman was tried at York Assizes ; but for the credit of 
the traverse jury, acquitted. As the able editor of these 
" Depositions,*' observes : " What a picture of credulity and 
folly this story of witchcraft discloses." 

After the reduction of Pontefract Castle, by the Parlia- 
mentarians^ in 1649, peace may be said to have been finally 
restored to Yorkshire; though it had been comparatiyely 
tranquil from the time of the battle of Marston Moor. But 
the inhabitants of Bradford, it would appear from the foUow- 



* Extracted ftom the ** York Depositions;'* edited by the Ref. James Rainei aad 
published hj the Surtees Society. 
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ing extract, taken from the '' York Depositions/' published 
by the Surtees Society, were still watchful of the moyements 
of suspected Royalists. This extract of a deposition, taken 
before a justice of the North-Riding, mentions the ' Maior' 
[Mayor] of Bradford* Whether the chief constable of the 
town had that title at the time, or that the Scotchmen, or 
justice's clerk, committed a misnomer, cannot be ascertained* 

Dec, 8, 1651. — BefoL*e George Euro, Esq., N.R.Y., William 
Carmichell, and David Qrey, Scotchmen,* say that they came into 
England with the Scotch army, under the command of Charles Staart, 
and that one of them, Sir William Carmighall was servant unto one 
Sir Daniell Carmikell, and other. Sir David Qrey was servant unto the 
Earle of Lauderdale. They confess that they weare in the towne of 
Worcestor when the English army came down against it but denied 
that they were souldiers, only attended upon the aforesaid gentlemen. 
They say they weare taken prisoners by the cuntry people neer 
Bradford, and were committed by the maior of the said towne, and 
that they had libertie given them to departe from the towne by the 
maior of that place about a month bince. 

In bringing this section to a close, it may be remarked as 
significant of the ruin which had fallen upon Bradford during 
the war, that between its commencement and the Restoration, 
the number of baptisms and marriages at the Parish church, 
had fallen to nearly one half. The yicarage, worth £70 at 
the former period, in eight years afterwards, only produced 
£40 a year. 



* Two Scottish gentlemen who had been in the Royal army and were making 
their way back to their own country. They were arrested as suspicious persons by 
the country people near Bradford. They had escaped from the " crowning ** Tictory 
at Worcester. Floreat fidelis ciritas !. — (Note by Mr, RaUu.) 
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Afteb the Manor of Bradford had been disposed of by the 
crown, in the 4th year of Charles the First, it passed, as shewn 
in the History of Bradford, into numerous private hands, and 
at last became vested in Henry Marsden, of Gisbum, in the 
time of Charles the Second. The only reasons apparent for 
the purchase by this gentleman, residing at such a distance 
from the town, were, most probably, the possession by him of 
an interest in the adjacent Manor of AUerton-cum-Wilsden^ 
and the smallness of the purchase money. Probably it was 
supposed that the coal and stone in the manor, were of con- 
siderable value ; for it is evident that the stallages, and the 
tolls of the market and fairs, and other perquisites, were worth 
little from the fact of these being leased to William Rawson, 
in 1689, for only £12 a year, including a messuage, most 
probably the Court-house in Westgate. This fact sufBlciently 
proves that, at this period, Bradford had sunk much in 
prosperity. 

A few notices respecting the Marsdens, owners of Bradford 
manor, may be acceptable. John Marsden, who sold Brad- 
ford manor, thus describes his family, in a letter written in 
1811: — ^''My ancestors resided some centuries at Gisbum 
Hall, and had considerable possessions there, and at Marsden, 
from which place, I suppose, they originally sprung. My 
ancestors removed to Winnington Hall, about the year 1600. 
My grandfather, Henry Marsden, died about seventy years 
ago, leaving my father Henry Marsden, his only son. He 
died fifty-three years since, leaving my elder brother Henry^ 
and myself^ his only issue." 
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According to a tombstone in Melling cliarchyard^ Henry 
Marsden^ the grandfather aboye-named^ died on the 10th 
October, 1742, aged forty-seven years. He is described " of 
Gisbum, Gentleman." He married Elizabeth the third 
daughter of William Sandford, of Askham, in Westmoreland, 
and had issue Henry, Dorothy, Eliza, and others. 

His son Henry held a game certificate in the year 1745, 
and died about the year 1758. He was succeeded by his son 
Henry, who, after leading a riotous life, died at Wennington 
Hall, in 1780, of consumption, aged twenty-three years, and 
was succeeded by his brother John next mentioned.* 

John Marsden, who sold the Manor of Bradford, was bom 
in 1758, and died in 1826. He lost his father when an in- 
fant, and he receired such education as could be imparted to 
him at schools in Lancaster and Kirkby Lonsdale. After- 
wards, he resided with his brother at Wennington HalL In 
1787, he purchased Hornby Castle estate, for the sum of 
£53,000, and went to reside there. It appears that he sold 
the Manors of Bradford and Allerton-cum-Wilsden, to enable 
him to pay for this heavy purchase. The evidence adduced 
at the famous trials in the cause * Tatham v. Wright,* respect- 
ing the validity of this will, proved that he was a man of weak 
mind, entirely under the control of his steward, Mr. Wright 

The Bestoration was viewed with very opposite feelings by 
the two parties, into which the inhabitants of Bradford were 
divided. The one were persons who either held monarchical 
principles, or were tired of the unsettled state of things during 
the Usurpation, and consisted in tlie main of those in the com- 
munion of the Church of England, and of moderate Presby- 
terians. The other party were men of extreme opinions, and 



* At page 148 of tbe Hittory of Bradford, John Marsden is itated to be the 
brother of Heniy Marsden who held a game certificate in 1745, but he was his 
son. 
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mostly Independents. Whilst in power the latter had been 
exceedingly intolerant and persecuting; and now the mon- 
archical party feeling their power firmly established^ in their 
turn hunted, with implacable hatred, their old enemies — ^the 
Republicans. The Criminal Records of the time but too 
forcibly illustrate these observations, as an extract from the 
''York Depositions," will shew. The 'John Hodgson,* 
mentioned in it, was the celebrated Captain Hodgson, one of 
the defenders of Bradford in its first siege. 

Jan. 14, 1660-1 — ^David Lister of Ovenden, yeomen, sayeth that 
on the 10th he casually mett with John Hodgson,* of Coley Hall, 
late a Captaine against the Einge, and the said informer out of his 
affection to Matie did say that now the siuine did shine on the right 
side of the hedge. The said John Hodgson asked him what he 
ment by the sunne. He told him he ment our Soveraign lord the 
Kinge. Then the sayd Hodgson answered " Your Kioge, your £inge 
ere long will haye nothinge left to sett his crowne upon." 

Among the plots which prevailed in the reign of Charles the 
Second, the Farnley Wood plot, as it is called, seems to have 
been the worst concocted. The plans of the conspirators were 
so ill laid, and the means so inadequate to accomplish the 
objects they had in view, as to bring certain ruin on all con- 
cerned. A large number of persons in Bradford and the 
neighbourhood disaffected to the King, along with others 
in the surrounding country, aimed at no less than over- 



* He wai carried off to Bradford goal, and kept in prison without being brought 
before any Magistrate till the next assizes," when the assizes came, one Daniel Lister 
was my prosecutor, a person that I once bound to his good behaviour upon an in- 
formation of the constable of Manningham, that this Lyster was too familiar with 
another man's wife, an ale-house keeper in the town, and that he spent much of his 
time in dishonest ale-houses and lewd company, &c., and after the King was come 
in, he meets me and demands the names of those that informed against him, and a 
copy of it ; and I told him that the business was over, and that it was not seasonable 
to rip into old troubles, with that he threatened me and said he would have them, 
' The sun,' said he^ ' now shines on oar side of the hedge,' and so I bid him to take 
his course.** — (Note by Mr, Raine.) 

K 
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turning the Monarchy, and setting np again a Bepnblican 
Goyemment in its stead. The place of rendezrous appointed 
for commencing the execution of this mad project, was Famley 
Wood, near Leeds, not near Otley as stated by a slip of the 
pen at page 149, in the History of Bradford. A portion of 
the great wood where these foolish unfortunate men met on 
the 12th of October, 16S3, still exists. Many of the chiefs of 
the party fearing at the last moment the desperate hazard of 
the adventure, failed to appear at the rendezvous with the 
forces expected ; and those who attended, seeing the small- 
ness of their numbers, hastily dispersed. Some fled abroad, 
but most of them were apprehended, and tried at York for 
treason. In the 'Tork Depositions,' published by the 
Surtees Society, there are some details relating particularly 
to the part taken by the Bradford Republicans, which are 
here printed : — 

Dec. 26, 1663. — Before Walter Hawksworth, Esq., Joshua Wilkes, 
of Bradford, blacksmith, saith, that on the 12th of October last, one 
Jeremy Booth, of Bradford, blacksmith, tould this ext. that that 
night there would bee a rising,* and that some persons were to meet 
for the purpose in a close, at Mannlngham, called Tonglands, and 
that one John Lowcock, of Bradford, sadler, was to be a leivetenant 
or some other officer, and that Henry Bradshaw, of Manninghan, 
should bee a captain, and that Mr. Waterhouse, of Bradford, was to 
sett out a horse, and Richard Walker of the same, was to sett out 
another. 

9 Jeremy Booth, of Bradford, blacksmith, saith that upon the 12th 
of October last, one John Lowcock, of Bradford, aforesaid sadler, 
tould this ext. that there would bee that night a rising in the 
country, and that severall persons fitted for that purpose weere to 
meet him in Mannlngham neare to Henry Brad8haw*s house there 
that night, and that the said Lowcock was to bee a quarter master 
in that business, and that the said Henry Bradshaw was to be a 



• A deposition which shews that there wete men in Bradford who were implicated 
in the Fameley Wood Plot That town has been already connected with it, and it is 
evident that the spirit of disaffection penraded a great part of the West Riding.-* 
(Note by Mr, Raine.) 
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eaptain ; and that the said Lowcock had been three nights ryding 
about that basines, and that one William Swayne, smith , of Bradford, 
did lend him his mare for that service, and further saith, that the 
Sfdd Lowcock furthar tould this ext. that Richard Walker, of 
Bradford, mercer, was to sett forth a horse for that service, and that 
one Dawson should ride him, and Mr. Jonas Waterhouse another, 
and the said William Swayne another, and saith this ext. asking him 
the said Lowcock, how they would doe for armes and amuniceon, 
hee answered, they should have enough, and the said Walker would 
furnish them with powder, and this ext. further saith in the 
evening * * * one John Wilkinson, of Bradford, doath dresser, came 
to this ext. and then tould him that hee had then beene at the 
house of one Hugh Sawley, in Bradford, and that there hee had 
then beene with the said Henry Bradshaw, and that there was 
in company with him one John Kitchin, of Bradford, commonly 
called trooper Kitchin, and his wife; and that the said Bradshaw then 
offered the said Wilkinson a horse to ryde if hee would goe to the 
intended rising, and at the same tyme likewise, another upon the 
same tearmes to the said Kitchin, but the said Wilkinson then tould 
ihb ext. that the said Kitchin's wyfe replyed, that her husband 
should not goe unless the said Bradshaw went himself, and further 
saith that at that t3rme aforesaid, the said Wilkinson further tould 
this ext. that the horses which weere soe offered by Bradshaw to 
Wilkinson and Kitchin, weere then at the said Hugh Sawley*s, and 
that the hostler, Christopher Bawden, there should helpe them to 
them ; and the said Wilkinson did likewise tell this ext. that the said 
Bradshaw had said that if hee had not had occacion to meet Major 
Gr— — head, hee would first have secured Mr. John Weddall, Mr. 
Tho. Wood, and Jeremy Bower, if they had beene then at hom^, and 
then have gone along with them, meaning the ;said Eatchin and 
Wilkinson. 

Here we observe that Henry^ or Captain Bradshaw^ as he 
was called^ was a prime mover in this plot, aided by Low- 
cock, a saddler, who had been an old officer in the Parlia- 
mentarian army. These depositions disclose some information 
tending to prove that Jonas Waterhouse, the quondam vicar 
of Bradford, did not, at least at this time, deserve the euloginm 
passed upon him by Calamy, of being " a lover of peace." 
Who was John Weddall ? Surely not Archbishop Sharp's 
maternal grandfather ! 
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Arising out of the incidents of the Farnley Wood Plot, 
much ill-feeling prerailed among neighbours in Bradford who 
seem to have been implicated in it. Jeremy Bower, abore* 
mentioned, appears to have betrayed his^party, as the follow- 
ing extract will explain : — 

. March 21, 1668-4 — Before Walter Calverley, Esq., Rosamond, wife 
of Jeremy Bower, of Bradford,* habberdasher, says, that on the 16th 
of March, one John Lyley, of Bradford, came unto her house, and 
after some discourse had with her about her husband's carrying of 
him to Yorke before the last goale deliyery, the said Lyley questioned 
her what authority her husband had to carry him to Yorke. To 
which the said Rosamond replyed, that her husband had an order to 
show for what he did therein, and the said Lyley said to her " your 
husband sought my life, or he would have my head on the toll -booth 
of Bradford, but if his head went, more should goe with it.'* And 
he said he had had her husband's life forty tymes offered him and 
he could have hanged him when he would, and she replyed, he 
would not have suffered unless he went contrary to the law and 
goyemment, but some had suffered unjustly, for the late King had 
Boe suffered. Whereupon he said *' will you say soe ? (repeating 
the words three tjrmes). He suffered justly, and had a fair tryall and 
just witnesses but soe had not they," meaning (as the informant 
conceived) the persons that were condemned at the last goale delivery 
att Yorke, whome he had formerly called upon that discourse martyrs, 
and said foure tymes as much blood would be required att the hands 
of the unrighteous, and further said " did not the late King and the 
Earle of Strafford bring all this trouble upon the land? and we were 
too hasty before ; but within this halfe yeare they should bee more 
then they had seene before." 

In the early part of the reign ol Charles the Second, a re- 
lentless persecution was carried on against the Roman Catholics 
and Nonconformists. .JAJl those who neglected, without law- 
ful excuse, to attend divine service according to the Established 



* The wife of a person who leems to have played the part of a constable and 
an informer at Bradford, has a story to tell against a poor man who had 
been in trouble in 1663. She evidently tried to draw him out, and then lays an 
information against him. It is most unfortunate that justice should be obliged to 
make use of such disreputable tools. — (NoU by Mr, Raine.) 
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Church, were termed BectMants, and were proceeded against 
most rigorously. There were two classes of these, — ^first, 
' Popish Becusants/ and second. Dissenters and indifferent 
persons classed as * Becusants simple.' 

From the ' York Depositions,' before mentioned, the follow- 
ing list of persons in Bradford parish, presented by the grand 
jury, between the years 1665 and 1671, is extracted :— 

Bradford: Mary Squire, spinster, Richard Jowett, Ann Crowther, 
Jas. Marshall, James Bond, Moses Sykes, Mattw. Wright, Wm. 
Dawson, and Mary, his wife. I%omton : Edwd. Hulley. AUerUm- 
eum-WiUden: Qeorge Faber. Haworth: Christr. Jones, Joseph 
Smith, Wm. Clayton, junr., John Clayton, junr., Wm. Clayton, 
John Pighills, John Taylor, Jonas Turner, and Nathan Heaton. 
Hartoni Thomas Clough, and Mary his wife, John Pighills. 
HeaUm-cum-ClayUm : Jas. Bradley, ■ Jowett, widow, John 

Bradley and John Eellett. Bowling : Chrysis Walmesley, spinster. 
North Byreley : John Verity. 

There does not appear to be any distinctive mark whereby 
one can ascertain to which class of Recusants these persons 
belonged. The editor of the ' York Depositions,' observes 
that Recusants thus presented, were mostly, if not all, Roman 
Catholics ; but, on carefully examining the above Hst, it seems 
more probable that^ in this neighbourhood, they were, at 
least in the main, ' Recusants simple', and not even persons of 
any note as Nonconformists.* 

Bradford could not, at any period of its history, boast of 
many old established families of gentry ; nor even were there 
many in the parish. Almost wholly engrossed with the pur- 
suits of trade, its wealthy inhabitants made little pretensions 
to gentility, but were content to be accounted first-class 
yeomen. Hence they did not seek to obtain, at a high cost, 
the honours which then flowed from the Heralds' College, 
where, unless a man had his pedigree and arms on record, he 



* Protestant Dutentsn were relieved from the penalties of Recuaancy at the 
ReTolution of 16S8, but not the Roman Catholics. 
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could not aspire to tlie rank of a gentleman. The Heralds^ 
in order to compel persons to enter their pedigrees and 
arms, or to disclaim the use of the latter, made periodical 
visitations of counties. The Uut of these yisitations to York- 
shire, took place in 1665, when the celebrated Dugdale, the 
antiquary, made the following entries of gentlemen bearing 
arms hereabouts :^- 

Manningham . . . • . Mr. John Wilkinson. 

North BierUy ..... Mr. Wm. Richardson. 

Atterton-cum-Wtliden . . . Mr. Peter Sunderland. 

Bowling Henry Savile, Esq. 

EceUshiU John Stanhope, Esq. 

Hawortk Mr. John Ramsden. 

Manningham ••.... Mr. John Lister. 

Shipley • Mr. Wm. Rawson. 

« 

It will be observed that, there is not one entry made of 
any gentleman in Bradford. Nor was there any disclaimer, 
so perhaps many there brayed the power of the Heralds, and 
bore arms in spite of them.* 

Most of the gentry in the neighbourhood of Bradford, had 
obtained their wealth from two sources conjointly — ^the mak- 
ing of cloth and the farming of land. The state of agriculture 
here, was, indeed, very primitive, but some points of good 
husbandry prevailed. This may be gathered from the sub- 
joined memorandum of terms, upon which John Sharp, of 
Horton, (the Parliamentarian), let his land in the time of 
Charles the Second. 

"Every particular close let for a term of seven years, with ways, 
watercourses, and other appurtenances, together with all tithes, and 
to pay all outgoings. The rent to be paid at Pentecost and St. 
Martin. The tenant not to break up or plough more land than that 



* The ' Index yillaria,' an exact ngister of towns, &c., in England, pnbliihed 
in 1610, contains the following infonnation on this subject, — " Bradforth, three and 
more gentlemen liring there ; Shipley, one gentleman ; Haworth, one do. 
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specified in the lease. Upon every day's work of land ploughed, or 
broken ap, twenty loads of lime, and twenty horse loads of manure 
to be put. Not more than three crops to be taken from this tillage, 
and if more be taken, to lay on tillage as before." 

At Bradford at this time, three roods made a day's work of 
land, and this was the measure then in use. 

The militia, in the reign of Charles the Second, constituted 
the only regular military force of the kingdom, and were, 
from time to time, raised and maintained by the wealthy 
portion of the inhabitants. There is, among the '' Sharp's 
MSS./' an order, dated in 1673, from three magistrates, ad- 
dressed to Thomas Sharp, (principal), and Jo : Lister, Gilbert 
Brooksbank, and James Sale, (contributors), owners and 
occupiers of land in Horton, to send for the militia, one pike 
man to make his appearance with the pike, corslet, headgear, 
and sword, and to contribute towards the charge of the said 
arms according to their estates. Up to the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, bows, bills, and pikes, were the chief arms of the 
military ; but afler the year 1580, one can perceive the more 
frequent use of firearms ; and after the time of Charles the 
Second^ the rude arms of the middle ages began to disappear. 
In the latter part of his reign, the military funds were raised 
by assessment. In 1683, the chief inhabitants of Little Horton, 
were assessed for military charges in the proportion of 42s., 
for an oxgang of land, as follows : — Thos. Sharp, £1 2s. 9d. ; 
Wm. Lister, 14s. lid.; Mrs. Sale, 4s. lid.; Ellen Sharp, 
2s. 9d. ; Abraham Balme, 2s. 9d. ; Wm. Sugden, 2s. Id. ; 
Thos. Fox, Is. lOd. ; Thos. Swain, Is. 8d. 

Great insecurity to property and life prevailed throughout 
the reign of Charles the Second. Bands of highwaymen of the 
most desperate character, infested the roads,* — ^persecutions 

* In a work called ' Bloody News firom Torkshire,'— ^London, 1674) mention is 
miideof a great robbeiy committed by twenty highwaymen, upon fifteen butchers, 
as they were riding to Northallerton fair, killing seren of them on the spot Three 
of the highwaymen were killed in the attack ; four afterwards were captured, and 
thirteen were taken to York. This reign was also the day of Neyison's exploits. 
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for religious and political principles^ were of continual 
occurrence. The pillory was often in requisition as an instru- 
ment for punishing all who even presumed to speak in 
disparagement of the governing powers.* Those who had any 
authority in executing the laws^ frequently used it with a 
violence that betrays the lawlessness and disorder of the times. 
From among the numerous instances of deeds of violence to 
be found recorded in the ' York Depositions,' one relating to 
this neighbourhood, maybe adduced: — In the year 1674, two 
bailiffs of the Manor Court of Bradford, went to levy an 
attachment upon the goods of Jonathan Drake, of Horton, to 
compel him to plead in that court to a complaint^ These 
bailiffs cruelly assaulted Drake's wife, who languished, for 
some time, from the effects, and then died. The following is 
a copy of Drake's statement. The editor of these depositions, 
observes : '' Some parts of the story remind us of the famous 
exploits of Wild Darell, of Littlecote HaU." 

FOE MURDER. 

*' March 19, 16^3-4. Before John Hargreaves, coroner, Jonathan 
Drake, sayeth that, about Mayday last, Sara, his wife, now deceased, 
told him that one Robert Rawnsley, and Nathan Holdsworth, came 
to his house and made a distresse upon an attachment, as they said, 
and tooke a caddowf from him ; and the said Rawnsley tooke her in 
his armes, and threw her downe and kneeled upon her, and stopt 
her winde by graspinge her by the throate with his hands, till shee 
was blacke in the face, and he trod upon her, and strucke her with 
his feete, and bett the skinne of her knees and legges in several 
places ; and the said Rawnsley struck this informant down twice, 
and threw one of his children on the fyer.*' 



• In September, 1066, Dr. William Oill, who had preached at Mirfield, wai 
brought before Sir John Armitage, Bart, for speaking seditiova words. He waa 
oonvicted at the next asaizes, and sentenced to stand in the pillory, in the Market 
places of Leeds, Wakefield, Bradford, and Halifax.—- (< York Depoaitions.*) 

f A kind of blanket 
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In the present age with all its great postal fsu^ilities, the 
difficulty of transmitting written communications between one 
part of England and another^ even so late as the reign of 
Charles the Second, appears astonishing. In the year 1626, 
we gather from the 'Fairfax Correspondence/ that letters 
from London to Denton, in Wharfedale, were brought by 
means of carriers, who took something like twelve days to 
traverse the road. A history of the various means used for 
the transmission of letters, prior to the establishment of the 
Post-office, would be curious. Several great post routes were 
established between London and the north, in the time of 
Queen Anne. One ran by way of Bradford to the west. In. 
1699, a contract was entered into between her Majesty's 
Postmaster-General, and William Bawson, of Bradford, 
gentleman, and Sarah . Wainwright, of Ferrybridge, widow, 
for the conveyance of all letters and packets from London to 
Ferrybridge, and Tadcaster, and to Settle and Kirkby Lons- 
dale, with the towns and villages adjoining ; the post road 
not to exceed half way to any other post town in either the 
Northern (Boro'bridge), or Chester routes. Some insight is 
obtained into the state of the roads, and other difficulties of 
travel, when it is mentioned that even in 1763, the coach 
running from York to London, took four days to perform the 
journey. 

It may prove of Interest to trace here continuously, the 
successive localities of the Post office in Bradford. The first 
believed to have been established in the time of Queen Anne, 
was kept at the back of Bradford Hall, then inhabited by Mr. 
Kawson ; next it was removed to an ancient house on the site 
of the Exchange Booms, and still remained under the control 
of the Rawsons. About eighty years since, it was kept 
by an elderly spinster, named Gwynne, at a house in 
Mill Bank, where a chink in the door, for the reception 
of letters, may still be seen. Afterwards, it was again 
removed to Kirkgate, nearly opposite its former site ; then to 

L 
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Bank street ; next to what is still called the old Post-office 
comer, near the Bowling Green, and lastly, to its present 
situation, in Union Passage.* 

Dnring the early portion of the rei^n of Charles the Second, 
there was a great scarcity of copper coinage, and to supply 
this deficiency of small change, the tradesmen of most towns 
in the kingdom, circulated copper tokens, which may be con- 
sidered to have been a kind of cheque for a penny, half-penny, 
or farthing, as the issuers of these tokens were, on presenta- 
tion, obliged to exchange them for the current coin of the 
realm. In the year 1672, the Mint haying coined a sufficiency 
of copper currency, these tradesmen's tokens fell into disuse. 

In ' Wardell's Yorkshire Tradesmen's Tokens,' there is a 
list of those issued in Bradford and the neighbourhood, with 
the obverse and reverse readings, from which the ensuing 
particulars are extracted :— 

William Bancks, in Bradford, (In field, arms of Kendal,) 
Carrier for Kendall, his half-penny. 

John Cooke, (1666), his half-penny. 

Of Bradford.— J.M.C. 
John Cooke and Joshua Ferrand, (In the field, a lion rampant) 

Of Bradford, their half-penny, (In the field, the arms of 

Bradford, three buglehoms strung.) 

Thomas Ibbotson, his half-penny, 
Mercer, in Bradford.T.I — 

Jacob Selbee, two pipes crossed. 
Bradford, 1665, (id.) 

John Preston, (arms of Preston family, two bars, on a canton, 
a cinquefoil). 
Bradford, 1666, (^d.) 

William Hopkinson, his penny. 

(Arms, three skulls and cross bones.) 
At the ' Swan,' in Bradford.— W.B.H. 



• When the Post-office was kept in Mill Bank, and also in Bank street, it 
was near the Market of the time. After Miss Gwynne, Mr. Tront held the ofSce 
of Postmaster ; Trout was succeeded by his nephew of that name ; then Joseph 
Walker ; afterwards Thomas Inkersley, and W. Watson ; followed by William 
Coates, the present Postmaster. 
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John DnrbaxB, in Bradford. 
His half-penny, 1667. — J.D* 

Samuel Ogden, Haworth, a tankard. 
I will exchange my penny, 1670. 

N.B. — ^These all^ except the last, appear to hare been 
issued by tradesmen of this Bradford^ because the names are 
those common in the neighbourhood. Besides, the following 
extracts from our Parish Begister of Deaths, are corroborative 
of this position :^- 

William Bancks, of Bradford, died 9th September, 1668 ; John 
Cooke, of Bradford, died 23rd, January, 1704; John Cooke, of 
Bradford, died 9th January, 1709 ; John Durham, of Bradford, died 
14th April, 1696 ; John Preston, of Bradford, died 9th September, 
1691. 

Among the MSS. of Mr. Warburton, Somerset Herald, 
there is a list of gentry in Bradford about the year 1719, who 
seem to have been subscribers to a map of Yorkshire, which 
he published. The following is a copy : — 

BRADFORD : Mr. Richd. Thompson, Attor. 

Mr. Wm. Swale. Mr. Mortemor, Attor. 

Mr Wm. Rawson, Attor. Mr. John Stockdale. 

Mr. John Cowcroft, Attor. Mr. Hill, Schoolmaster. 
Mr. Abm. Swale. 

Mr. John Bower. IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD ; 

Mr. Saml. Stanfield. Mr. Isaac Hollings, Shipley. 

Mr. Robt. Stanfield. Mr. John Stanhope, Eccletihill. 

Mr. Francis Stapleton. Mr. Richd. Stanhope, Bolton. 

Mr. J. Thorp. Mr* John Richardson, High 
Mr. Richd. Richardson. Famley. 

Mr. Wm. Mortemor. Mr. John Midgley, Attor., Horton. 

Mr. Robt. Butler, Attor. Mr. Saml. Lister, Horton. 

Mr. John Buck, Attor. Mr. Thorpe, Little Horton. 

There were, it will be seen, no fewer than seven attorneys- 
at-law, in and near Bradford — a very large number in •pro- 
portion to the size of the town. 

For one hundred years after the Civil Wars, owing to the 
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town being depopulated in tKat struggle^ and the plague which 
ensued^ the town remained in an unprosperous state. In 
the meantime the manufacture of shalloons, and other coarse 
worsteds, had (during the latter portion of the 17th century) 
being transplanted into this parish. Chief among the causes 
which tended to bring the worsted trade from the south of 
England to the north, may be noted the cheapness of labour. 
Norwich had, from an early period enjoyed, almost without 
competition, the benefit of the fabrication of stuffs ; and the 
workmen of that city, intelligent and full-spirited, obtained 
high wages — ^fared as operatives luxuriously — and, as a con- 
sequence, were often insubordinate, and struck for higher 
remuneration. The history of Norwich is blotted with mutinies 
and strikes of refractory weavers. Compared with the Norfolk 
weaver, that of Yorkshire presented many points of contrast. 
Frugal and industrious, sustaining himself and family prin- 
cipally with oatmeal porridge, oat bread and milk, and 
sparingly partaking of butchers' meat, the latter could and 
did labour for wages much below those of the southern work- 
men. What, then, so natural as that the Yorkshire weaver^ 
a skilled and dexterous hand on woollen cloth, should 
be intrusted with the weaving of stufis, which now began 
more and more to extend in use ? Thus arose the worsted 
manufacture in a portion of what may be called the Appenine 
region of England, comprehending the parishes of Bradford, 
Halifax, Keighley, Colne, &c. The Yorkshire master weavers 
of this age, were a remarkable race — of untiring energy and 
saving habits ; their whole aim seemed to be the honest getting 
of money. As an example of the thriftiness of this class, 
Thoresby, speaking of the period about 1700, narrates that 
the refreshment given by the innkeepers of Leeds, to the 
clothiers, who, from Bradford dale and other quarters, fre- 
quented Leeds market, consisted of a pot of ale, a noggin of 
porridge, and trencher of boiled or roast beef, the charge for 
which amounted to twopence. Such an inexpensive mode of 
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existence^ coupled with unceasing attention to business and 
good profits, enabled the Yorkshire clothiers and stuff-makers, 
to use the words of old Fuller, 'to proceed gentlemen, gaining 
estates for themselves, and worship to their estates/ But 
what a contrast the simple manners of these ancient master 
weavers furnish, to the luxury, refinement, and display of 
the modem manufacturers 1 

A glance at the habits of these manufacturers of the 17th 
and 18th centuries, will be entertaining, and also instructive. 
They rose betimes and after a breakfast of porridge and milk, 
betook themselves to the business of the day. Precisely at 
noon they dined; from Martinmas to Pasch, mostly upon 
salted beeves, which generated scurvy, a prevalent and fright- 
ful complaint in those days. At Easter, they broke their 
fast on fresh meat. Instead of the modern luxury of tea, they 
partook in the afternoon of cold meat and bread, washing the 
repast down with copious draughts of ale. This was called, 
as it is to the present day in Bradford, " The drinking." 
Yorkshire ale was, in those days, proverbial for its excellence ; 
and the practice of domestic brewing was then as it is now, 
commoner in this district than probably it is in any other part 
of England. De Foe, who visited here in the winter about 
1720, says, in his Tour : — ^^ The people had a happy way of 
mixing the warm and the cold together, for the store of good 
ale which flows plentifully in the most mountainous parts of 
the country, seems absolutely to make up for the inclemencies 
of the season." 

As might be expected, the inhabitants of Bradford were 
strongly in favour of the Hanoverian succession, and sup- 
ported it with all their power during the [Rebellion of 1745. 
There has been published a subscription list of the inhabitants 
of the town and parish, for the defence of the Protestant suc- 
cession, from which the following particulars have been 
extracted :— Robert Stanfield, £80; Timothy Sterne, £10; 
Richard G. Sawrey, £10; John Field, (Heaton), £10; 
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Jeremiah Rawson, £10; Charles Booth, £10; Saml. Lister^ 
junior, £10; loley. Benjamin Butler, £5; John Stanhope^ 
£10; Richard Holden, £10; Isaac Wood, £5; Richard 
Wainman, £3 ; Abm. Balme, £8 ; Gilbert Brooksbank, £10 ; 
John Hill, £6 ; Joshua Firth, £5 ; Francis Stapleton, £6 ; 
Benjn. Bar tie, junr., £6 ; Wm. Thornton, £5 ; Wm. Rav- 
son, (Shipley), £8 ; Richd. Hodgson, £8 ; Wm. Pearson, £1; 
Jonas White, £2; Thos. Cowgill, £1; John Stead, £1; 
Abraham Foster, £1; SamL Sawley, £1; Christopher 
Fountain, £1 ; Joseph Hollings, £1 ; John Lister, (Bolton) 
£2 ; John Hustler, £2 ; and several small sums, the whole 
amounting to £184. Haworth contributed £81. In another 
list of the voluntary subscriptions for the defence of the 
County of York, during the Rebellion, (printed at York, in 
1747), there appears the name of the Rev. Benjn. Kenneth 
(vicar), for £10 10s. Od. ; and the whole collection, for the 
parish of Bradford, is set down at £256 8s. Od. ; that of the 
parish of Halifax, at £800 ; Keighley, £104 ; Bingley, £71 ; 
Huddersfield, £85. There was a great panic in the town, it 
being conjectured that the rebels would come in this direction ; 
but they did not even approach the town, though a few 
stragglers from their left wing committed some depredations 
in the neighbourhood of Keighley. 

In the middle of the last century, the roads in the neigh* 
bourhood of Bradford, were in a most disgraceful state, being 
almost impassable. From time to time, indictments were 
presented against these roads at the Quarter Sessions; but 
without any permanent benefit. At length several acts of 
Parliament were passed for the making of turnpike roads 
hereabouts. The erection of the turnpike caused many riots. 
Among ihe papers of an old inhabitant of Bradford, long 
since dead, was found the following notice of ' Rebecca's ' 
first visit to Bradford : — 

" A brief account of the disturbances occasioned by the turnpikes. 
Upon Monday, the I8th of June, 1753, a mob arose from seyeral 
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parts, but chiefly from Teadon and Otley, and the adjacent places, 
and palled down a tuinpike at Bradford Moor end, and afterwards 
attempted to destroy Bradford turnpike : the same day, they de. 
stroyed one at Apperley Bridge. On the 22nd, they assembled 
again, and were joined by many hundreds of people, from most parts 
of Bradford parish, when they tore down a turnpike at Tyresal Moor 
end, and burnt it and the house together ; the same day, they burnt 
one at Newil Hall, and Wibsey Bank Foot turnpike house, and 
Bradford turnpike shared the same fate. At last, they beset Mr. 
Balme's house, and behaved in a very irregular and unseemly man- 
ner. Saturday, the 2drd, they pulled down Kirkstall turnpike and 
house, and burnt them together : the same day, they burnt the house 
at Halton Dial. On Monday, the 25th, they assembled near Revey 
Beacon : a very considerable company went and pulled down Beg- 
gerington turnpike and house, and burnt them together : the same 
day, they burnt the turnpikes and houses at Belly Bridge, Bridge- 
house, Cleggheaton, and two others. In the same evening, there 
was a skirmish at Harewood, where about half a score of the mobers 
were taken and sent to York ; also a body of 100 soldiers was de- 
tached from York to Bradford. 26th: about 100 soldiers came 
from Manchester to Bradford, and the other detachment was with- 
drawn. The remaining days of this week were spent in meetings 
of the Commissioners, to consult what was to be done, and appre- 
hending such of the mobers as could be met with onfy. About 
Wednesday, Beeston turnpike was burnt. Saturday, the 30th, a 
mob arose in or about Leeds, and attempted to rescue some of their 
companions, when under confinement, and began to commit some 
outrage ; upon which the soldiers were obliged to turn upon them, at 
first, (as was reported) with powder only, but the mob, seeing it did 
no execution, raged still the more : after that, with small shot, which 
had much the same effect ; at last they were obliged to load with 
ball, and, I believe, several were slain ; but so various were the re- 
ports, that I much question whether ever a true account was known, 
even in Leeds. It was said on Sunday, July 1st, viz , the day fol- 
lowing, that there were fifteen killed, and two or three times that 
number wounded, but there are others that affirm the loss was far 
more considerable. At the following assize, all that had been im- 
prisoned on account of the turnpikes were set at liberty ; but about 
the latter end of August and September, they burnt by night most of 
the country turnpikes, viz., at Belly-bridge, Bridge-house, Apperley- 
bridge. Stock-bridge, Holme Lane-end, and some others. And 
several of the above were burnt twice over, and some, I believe, 
three Umes overy after the assizes were over." 
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We have seen that the worsted manufacture had been in-- 
troduced into these parts in the latter part of the 17th century ; 
but it did not seem to take much root for a long period. It 
was not^ indeed^ until about the year 1750^ that the making 
of shalloons and calimancoes, to any considerable extent^ sup- 
planted the ancient staple trade of the town — the manufacture 
of woollen cloth During the whole of the latter half of the 
century, the cloth and worsted manufacture conjointly furnish- 
ed employment to the inhabitants. Though the wages were 
low compared with those of the south country^ yet provisions 
were cheap in this neighbourhood. For instance^ at the 
funeral of Abraham Sharp, the Mathematician, in July, 1742, 
three and a half stones of beef cost 3|d. a lb. ; a quarter of 
lamb. Is. 9d.; eight pounds of salmon, 2s. 8d.; a turkey, 3s. 
Young, in his Northern Tour, (1759), observes that much oat 
bread was eaten in these parts, and that there were ten or 
eleven ounces for a penny ; butter, 8d. per lb. of eighteen 
ounces ; cheese, 4d. a lb.; mutton, 4d. ; beef, 4d.; pork, 4d. ; 
bacon, 7d. ; veal, 2^d.; candles, G^d. per lb,; soap, 6d. ; pint 
of milk in summer, ^d., in winter, l|d. Also rent and fuel 
were at moderate rates, — ^manufacturer's house rent,^^£2, and 
' firing,* £1 a year, 

A very vivid picture of the state of Bradford, during the 
latter part of last century, has been left by an aged inhabitant 
of Bradford. About eight years ago, I entered into con* 
versation with this person, who had then attained the age of 
about ninety years. He was born within two miles of the place, 
and had resided there from his youth. I took some notes of 
the conversation, and now present them to the reader : — 

** When I was young, the town consisted of Westgate, Eirkgate, 
and Ivegate. The main of the houses stood in Westgate ; and, at 
the back of each side of that street, there was a row of houses, 
namely, on the south, the Leys, and on the north, Back lane. The 
Com Mill was very small, and when, after a few years, the town 
much increased, the miller could not grind sufficient com for the 
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inhabitants, owing to the want of water, which caused the New 
Miller*8 Dam to be made about the same time as the Piece Hall was 
built. I remember the Canal being finished, it gave a great help 
to trade here. There used to be boats upon it for pleasure, and 
the Quality rowed about in them on summer evenings. A great 
many people were drowned whilst thus engaged. The Ducking 
Stool stood first on the Beck, but afterwards on the Canal, and was 
sometimes used to correct scolding women. There was one also at 
Adwalton, and another at Tong Lane end. A pillory was set up 
at the bottom of Westgate, where the market was held. I have seen 
several pilloried there ; people were allowed to throw at them eggs 
or potatoes, but not stones. Criminals, both men and women, were 
flogged at a cart (ail, from the Sun Bridge to the top of Westgate, 
I do not remember the prison being in Ivegate ; it stood, in my time, 
on a piece of waste ground on the south side of the Sun Bridge. 
The Post-office, when I was a lad, was kept in an old house in Kirk- 
gate, on the site of the Exchange Buildings. The back of Kirkgate, 
on both sides, consisted of meadows. The houses in Kirkgate, wer^ 
most of them large, and old fashioned, standing apart from each 
other. There was a great rookery between Kirkgate and the Bow- 
ling Green square. Two Bowling Greens were much frequented 
then, one where the Van yard is in Tyrrel street, and the other on 
the level above Spink Well House. The roads about Bradford were 
in a sad state. There were then only two roads into Manningham 
lane, one leading up Skinner lane, then consisting of two or three 
wool warehouses ; and the other from Westgate by the end of the 
Pack Horse Inn, (Fair Gap). Manningham lane lay between hedges, 
and was narrow, and almost impassable. Mr. Lister*s carriage from 
Manningham Hall, could not well pass on it, and used to come 
round by Whetley Hill, which was then on the road to Bingley. 
That road went from the top of Westgate, by way of Black Abbey, 
Towler lane, and over Cottingley moor. Mr. Wickham, a Justice 
of the Peace for Bradford district, resided at Cottingley, and when 
any one quarrelled in Bradford, the threat — " 111 carry thee over 
Cottingley moor,'* was oft repeated. The firnt turnpike load about 
here, led past the Red Gin, in Little Bowling lane, (Manchester road.) 
There was not a house between Townend, (where the roads from 
Little and Great Horton, meet Manchester road,) to the Red Gin 
public-house. A good deal of cockfighting and bull baiting, prevailed 
in the neighbourhood, when I was young. The cockpit used to be 
in the Tyrrels they say, but I do not remember it there. A public- 
bouse la Skinner lane, was known as the * Fighting Cocks.' The 
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bull ring was at the bottom of Westgate, near to wbere tbe pillory 
stood, and bulls were baited at it. There was an old cross at tbe 
bottom of Westgate, around which the market was held. Stalls 
for butchers and others, were placed on both sides of Westgate, and 
extended a long way up the street ; a great number of people 
attended the market. The manufacturers of stuffs, who resided in 
the town, had warehouses near their houses, in which they shewed 
their pieces, but they were mostly sold by sample to Leeds merchants. 
The manufacturers from the neighbourhood, had closets in a large 
room at the White Lion Inn, and there, on market day, exhibited 
their goods for sale, and then locked them up until next market day. 
I remember Leach's Bank breaking, when I was young. There 
was a song made about the breaking of this Bank, and the faU of 
Stocks, who was a grocer, in Westgate.*'* 

The erection of the Piece Hall, and the formation of the 
Canal, mark the time when the population, and affluence of 
the town, began to increase. The number of inhabitants in 
1781, amounted to 4,200, and 403 houses paid window duty^ 
denoting that half the population were above the condition of 
cottagers. Eden, in his ' State of the Poor,' states that one 
half of the population at this time were Dissenters. Whoever, 
even now, passes up Kirkgate or Westgate, meets with suffi- 
cient evideBC3 of the substantial and respectable appearance 
of the houses at this period. The impetus given to the industry 
of the town, led a company of gentlemen, headed by Mr. J. 
Hustler, to project about this time the building of a market 
house, shambles, shops, and other conveniences, in Bower's 
croft, now forming the site of what is called the Old market, 
at the end of Hustlergate ; but when the buildings had been 



• I have now before me a list of the inna and public honses in Bradford about 
the close of the century. There were then fifty of these in Bradford, more tham 
were needed by the population, and it seema that many of them were not well con- 
ducted, as the Vicar, Mr. Crosse, presented a Memorial to the Licensing Justices, 
who then sat at Halifax, against licenses being granted to ten of these houses. 
Most of the signs were the same as now ; but some have been swept away, such as 
the * Three Merry Boys;' * The Rodney;' *The Duke William;* 'The Topers;* 
• The Fighting Cocks j' * Bacchus.' 
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completed^ the projectors were scared from their purpose by 
the threat of law proceedings on the part of Mr. Bawson, 
the Lord of the Manor. The Market House was converted 
into a warehouse^ and the smaller buildings turned into 
cottages. Afterwards^ Mr. Bawson purchased the shambles^ 
and some other of these buildings; and about the year 1801, 
the market was removed thither from Westgate, and con- 
tinued until the year 1824, when the present market place 
was opened. 

Mr. Hustler and his friends also, attempted to improve the 
communications of the town, by the formation of a new street 
joining the lower end of Ivegate and Kirkgate, but the 
scheme so important to the town, was frustrated by the inter- 
ference of Mr. Leeds, of Royds Hall, whose rights it was 
pretended would be disturbed. Before the formation of 
New street, long afler this period, the coach from Leeds to 
Halifax, came by the old road down Barkerend, through 
Kirkgate, down the preciptous descent of Ivegate, and pro- 
ceeded by way of Great Horton, a most dangerous and difEcult 
passage. 

Towards the close of the century, the town, though many 
improvements had been made in its roads, buildings and 
general appearance, and though its trade had (between 1780 
and 1790) also increased, still lagged behind several of the 
neighbouring towns in prosperity. Owing to the French 
War, the trade of the town became much depressed, 
and its enterprise checked. The late Samuel Hailstone, 
Esq., states in the evidence given by him in the trial at 
Lancaster, * Tatham v. Wright,' that in the year 1795, when 
Mr. Bawson purchasecT the Manor of Bradford from Mr. 
Marsden, * Bradford was not a thriving' place ;* ^ grass was,' 
he said^ * growing in the streets,' and it had altogether a 
neglected appearance. 
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Some farther particulars than those before famished, at page 
148, may be acceptable as to the property included in the 
conveyance of the manor, and an abstract of it is therefore 
printed below : — 

The conveyance of Bradford manor, is dated 13th February, 1795, 
from John Marsden, of Hornby Castle, in the county of Lancaster, 
Esq., (only brother and heir-at-law of Henry Marsden, late of 
WenningtoQ Hall, in the county of Lancaster, Esq., who died in- 
testate), to Benjamin Rawson, of Bolton-le- Moors, Esq. The con- 
sideration money is ^'2,100, and the following is the description of 
the property. All that the Manor or Lordship of Bradford, in the 
county of York, with all its rights, members, and appurtenances. 
And also all those rents, commonly called lord*s rents, as well of 
freeholders, as tenants at the will of the lord, and customary tenants, 
in Bradford, Clayton, Oxenhope, Horton, Manningham, Heaton, 
Haworth, Bolingsheath, and Stanbury, within and parcel of the 
Manor or Lordship of Bradford aforesaid, and the precincts of the 
leet belonging thereto. And all messuages, cottages, lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments, being parcol of the said manor there, 
with the appurtenances, in the tenure of divers persons, as well by 
several indentures, as by copy of Court Roll, and at the will of the 
Lord. And also all and singular lands, commons, common of pasture, 
turbaries, moors, mosses, heaths, waste grounds, mines, and quarries 
of oal and stone, and all other minerals, as well open as covert, 
royalties, franchises, services, privileges, waters, watercourses, fish- 
ings, hawkings, huntings, free-foldage, escheats, reliefs, fines, 
courts leet, and view of frankpledge, Courts Baron, perquisites 
and profits of courts leet, and courts baron, and all which to 
courts leet, view of frankpledge, and courts baron, belong, or 
hereafter should belong, goods and chattels waived, goods and 
chattels of felons, as well of themselves as of other felons, 
fugitives, persons outlawed, attainted, condemned, and put in ex- 
igent, estrays, deodands, fairs and markets, and issues of fairs and 
maikets, stallages, tolls, customs, pickages, emoluments, and here- 
ditaments to the said manor belongino; ; reserving out of the convey- 
ance, the messuages, lands, ten3ments, and hereditaments, then in 
the occupation of James Smith, and his undertenants. And also the 
messuage, outbuildings, lands, woods, woodlands, and hereditaments 
in Bradford aforesaid, called the Spinkwell, the Cliffs, and Cliff 
Wood, then or late in the possession of Samuel Leemlng, Messrs. 
Broadbent and Lumb, John Rawnsley, and the said John Marsden. 
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The property thus reserved out of the conveyance was, it 
is believed, thus disposed of: Mr. Tetley purchased, in 1797, 
for £3S0, the old Court House in Westgate, and other build- 
ings, stated to be in the occupation of James Smith ; and the 
late William Pollard, Esq., bought Spinkwell and the other 
property. 

At the end of the century, the only means used for watch- 
ing the town consisted of six watchmen, who were paid by 
voluntary contributions of those who desired such protection ; 
it being ordered by the watch committee appointed to super- 
intend this business, that if any watchman were discovered 
watching the premises of non-subscribers, he should be dis« 
missed. In the year 1799, the first beat comprised Westgate, 
and the contributions for it amounted to £20 6s. 6d. ; the 
second included the upper end of Kirkgate and Ivegate, and 
the amount raised was £16 Is. 9d. ; the third watch took in 
the Bowling green, the Tyrrels and Great Horton lane, and 
the sum contributed amounted to £17 10s. 6d. ; the fourth 
extended over New street, and was supported by a con- 
tribution of £14 lOs. 6d. ; the fifth included the remainder of 
.Kirkgate, for which £^0 10s. 6d. was raised ; and the sixth 
beat comprised Well street, Church steps, and Barkerend, the 
contributions for which were £17 4s. Od. According to the 
testimony of an aged native of the town, these watchmen 
were only first appointed about the year 1790, and before 
that period the inhabitants reposed in peace and darkness, 
neither watch nor lamp being considered needful for their 
safety. 

At the close of the century, it may be well to take a glance 
at the condition of the working classes. We shall find that 
woolsorters and combers in 1797, earned only about 12s. a 
week ; spinners, 4s. ; weavers, 8s. or 9s. Eden, in his ' State 
of the Poor,' gives a list of the prices of provisions then at 
Bradford, as follows : oatmeal, 2s. 8d. ; fiour, 3s. 6d. ; potatoes 
9d. a stone of 16 lbs. ; butter, ll:|d. per lb. of 18 oz. ; beef. 
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8d.; mutton, 5 Jd.; veal, 5d. per lb. of 16 oz.; bacon, 8d.; pork, 
6d. ; new milk, Sd. per quart. Thus it will be seen, that the 
condition of the operative was anything but comfortable at 
that time. 



"With the commencement of the 19th century, a new and 
brighter era sheds its light on the town. Previous to this, its 
manufactures had been carried on in the slow and unproductive 
manner of olden times. Henceforward the vast inventions of 
Arkwright and others, in the arts of textile manufacture, 
were introduced into the trade of the town. Whilst other 
towns, such as Wakefield and Halifax, adhered to the anti- 
quated system of domestic spinning, numerous yarn mills/ 
moved by steam power, were erected in the town, and im- 
parted an enterprise and activity to its business, which have 
not ceased to be visible during the following sixty years, and 
thus gave a start to its industry, which has obtained for it the 
race over all competitors. From this date, (the year 1800,) 
the growth and prosperity of Bradford, is intimately inter- 
woven with the extension and improvement of its worsted 
manufacture. 

The revival of trade at Bradford, the renewed prosperity 
of the town, seem to be indicated by the great display made 
in honour of Bishop Blaize, in 1804. There does not appear 
to be any mention of the festival of Bishop Blaize being held 
in Bradford before the year 1769, though in the Leeds 
Mercury for the year 1738, a notice is given of such a cele- 
bration at Leeds and Halifax. On the 8rd of February, 
1804, there was a grand procession in honour of the Saint. 
From a broadside in the possession of Mr Hailstone, printed 
by a person named Sedgwick, the following particulars are 
extracted as to the order of the procession: — Masters on 
horseback, with each a white sliver; their colours; the 
Apprentices on horseback in their uniforms ; Music ; the 
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King and Queen and Royal Family; their guards and at- 
tendants ; Jason ; the Golden Fleece and attendants ; Bishop 
Blaize and Chaplain, and their attendants; Shepherds and 
Shepherdesses ; Shepherd's Swains ; Foremen and "Wool- 
sorters on horseback ; the Combers' colours ; Woolcombers, 
two-and-two, with ornamental caps^ wool wigs, and various 
coloured slivers. 

The procession formed at eight a.m. in the Old Market 
place (bottom of Westgate), proceeding down Ivegate to the 
Turls, thence to the Toll bar, and up Little Horton-lane, 
on Lower green, by Holme top, down Upper green, 
through Laistridge lane, into Great Horton lane, down to 
the Old brewhouse, into Mill holme, thence up Goodman's 
end, and turning back at Town hill, on New street and 
the Broadstones to Stott hill, up Barkerend to Miryshaw, 
returning by the Church, up Kirkgate, to the Top of the 
Town, and closed at the Club house. 

I believe this Club house to have been the Bull's Head 
inn (whence the procession started), because at this time an 
Oyster Club -was held at that inn and the Talbot alter- 
nately, where the spinners, manufacturers, and gentry of 
the town met to enjoy oysters and cold punch, and discuss 
politics and the commercial news, brought fortnightly by the 
Hamburgh Mail. 

It may be well, though not in chronological order, to 
present in an unbroken form, some notices of the succeeding 
celebrations of the Septennial Festival "of Bishop Blaize. 
The reader will find in them, an indication of the rapid in- 
crease of the town in population and wealth, owing to the 
introduction of machinery. 

The programme for the celebration in 1811 was similar, 
both as to the procession and route, to that of 1804, only in 
the order of marshalling, the masters' sons were included after 
the masters. The procession was drawn up in front of the 
Holme Mill, and refreshments were liberally served to all 
the parties. 
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In the year 1818, the trade of the town was remarkably 
prosperous, and fhe Septennial Festival of Bishop Blaize 
received more than ordinary honour. The whole of the 
manufacturing population had full employment at good 
wages, and the prosperity of Bradford was then unexampled, 
though the other manufactures of the kingdom were in a 
declining state. This was alluded to in the speech of 
Matthew Thompson, Esq., who presided at a dinner, at* 
tended by the chief persons connected with the trade. 

Whilst on the subject of these celebrations, a few additions 
may be made to the account given in the History of Brad- 
ford, p. 164 of the gralid display in the year 1825. At that 
time, the trade of the town was flourishing, except that 
weavers were earning only reduced wages. On comparing 
the programme of 1804 with that of 1825, it will be seen 
they were much alike, but the route chosen in the latter year 
was different. It led from Westgate, down Kirkgate to 
Darley street, up that street and Bawson place, round by 
Manor row, down Skinner lane, along 'Well street, and 
High street, to Garnett*s Mill, returned to the Vicarage, 
along Vicar lane, up to Town hill, down Bridge street, on 
Tyrrel street, to Mannville, and back to the Holme, there 
took refreshments, then to Little Horton, down Bowling 
lane (Manchester road), on Tyrrel-street, Market-street, 
up Kirkgate, down Ivegate, and dismissed at the Sun inn. 
The lines repeated on this occasion — 

" Hail to the day, &c.," 

were written by Thos. Rawnsley, Woolbroker, Bourne, 
Lincolnshire. 

The apprentices and masters' sons dined at the Sun Inn ; 
the spinners, manufacturers, woolstaplers, and merchants at 
the Court House (by which I suppose is meant the Court of 
Bequests in Darley Street), where, at six o'clock, one hun- 
dred sat down to a sumptuous entertainment, under the 
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presidency and vice presidency of two gentlemen much 
respected — Matthew Thompson^ Esq., and Mr. George 
Thompson Lister. The evening was spent in a very con- 
vivial manner, a party of glee singers being present. A 
grand ball was given next evening at the Court House, all 
the ladies appearing in stuff dresses, and the masters' sons in 
the scarlet coats of stuff they had worn in the procession* 
One hundred and forty ladies and gentlemen were present. 

"We have some most interesting particulars furnished by a 
"Commercial Directory," published in 1814-15, by Wardle 
& Co., Manchester, of the various classes of tradesmen in 
the town. It is stated that worsted stuffs were the staple 
manufacture of the place, but that broad and narrow cloths 
were also made here. There was '* a very extensive Still 
House, for the distillation of aquafortis and spirits of 
vitriol.*' There were in Bradford, three agents, eight attor- 
neys, three auctioneers, four booksellers, ten boot and shoe- 
makers, two brewers, three turners, one brush maker, four car- 
riers, three confectioners, nine cotton manufacturers, six cotton 
spinners and manufacturers, six curriers and leather sellers, 
two druggists, one drysalter, three dyers, fifteen millers and 
flour dealers, twenty-one grocers, four hat makers, two hosiers, 
ten inns besides public-houses, five ironfounders, five iron- 
mongers, nine joiners and cabinet makers, thirteen drapers, 
nine maltsters, two merchants, two milliners, four nurserymen, 
four painters, two paper makers, five plumbers, three sad- 
dlers, four stay makers, five master masons, five surgeons, 
three tallow chandlers, six tanners, two timber merchants, 
two tobacconists, five clock and watchmakers, six wine and 
spirit merchants, four woollen drapers, three worsted spin- 
ners, twelve worsted spinners and manufacturers. The means 
of passenger conveyance to and from Bradford consisted of 
four coaches. The mail from Hull to Liverpool arrived at 
the Swan Inn at six a.m. and returned at four p.m. every 
day. The Highflyer, from Leeds to Liverpool, arrived at 

N 
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eleven a.m. and returned at two p.m. every day, except Sun- 
day. The Defiance, from Hull to Liverpool, arrived at the 
Bowling Green Inn at eight a.m. and returned at eight p.m. 
every day, except Sunday. The Union, from Leeds to 
Kendal, arrived at the Talbot at eight a.m. and returned at 
eight p.m. every day, except Sunday. A more forcible 
illustration of the expansion of trade in Bradford cannot be 
offered than that in the next ten years, viz., in 1825, there 
were twenty-eight coaches plying in and out of Bradford. 

In fact, from the year 1810 to the year 1825, the growth 
of Bradford trade, wealth, and population had been very ex« 
traordinary. The Piece Hall presented a most animated and 
busy scene on market days, and the spinners of the town 
ranked among the most enterprising and intelligent of their 
class. About the year 1818, the spinners had made great 
improvements in their spinning machinery, to meet the in* 
creasing demand for fine yarn. The population of the town, 
from the time of the first census, 1801, to that of 1821, had 
more than doubled itself. This increase of inhabitants pro- 
duced a want of more market accommodation, and to supply 
it, in the year 1823, the Rev. Godfrey Wright began to 
build a Market house in Hall Ings. Mr. James Bichardby 
was the architect. There was a slaughter house, rows of 
about thirty shops for butchers, and a large area set apart for 
the general market. It was opened the latter part of the 
year 1823, and remained open for several weeks. Mr. 
Bawson, the Lord of the Manor, brought an action against 
Mr. Wright for infringing his sole right by charter, to hold 
a market in Bracdford. The action was tried at York Sum- 
mer Assizes for 1825. There was a great array of counsel 
on both sides ; but, after a long contest, a verdict was given 
in favour of the Lord of the Manor. At the trial, a witness, 
named Thomas Fearnley, on the part of Air. Rawson, stated 
that when the market was removed from Westgate to New 
street, in 1801, he began to collect the stallages, tolls. Sec., 
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which were then worth only £15 ; but had progressively 
improyed until they had reached the sum of £87 a year,* — a 
decisive index of the increasing prosperity of the town. 
After the trial, Mr. Wright pulled down the shops, &c., paid 
the costs, and discontinued the market, to avoid further liti- 
gation. But this good result came from the opposition market. 
Mr. Rawson found that the New street market had become 
totally inadequate to meet the growing wants of the town, 
and therefore commenced the building, in the year 1824, of 
the market adjoining Darley street. 

After the woolcombers strike, in 1825, narrated at page 
167, great distress prevailed in Bradford, and upwards of 
8,000 persons were in November, out of employment ; and 
afterwards there arose a dreadful panic, caused by the stop- 
page of the banks, in December. But the worsted manufac- 
ture soon recovered its wonted briskness. In the year 1881, 
the population of the borough had. in the last ten years, in- 
creased by 17,000 souls. Foreign merchants began to settle 
in Bradford, and its trade greatly increased. There were in 
the town, fourteen stuff merchants, forty- three woolstaplers, 
sixteen worsted spinners, and nineteen worsted manufac- 
turers. Singularly enough, the postal communication of this 
thriving community had been so overlooked, that letters from 
London arrived at the inconvenient hour of six in the even- 
ing, and were dispatched at seven in the morning. 

At the close of the year 1841, we find that the population 
of the borough amounted to 66,718 persons, being an increase 
of upwards of 23,000 in the last decennial period, and 
five times the number in 1801. The property assessed to 



* Feamley alio stated on the trial that the Market house, hutchem* shamhies, 
and shops, opened hy Hustler, in 1782 or 3, were bought by If r. Rawson, but the 
Old Market, in Westgate, was resorted to again, and the Market house made into 
a warehouse. Mr. Rawson subsequently rebuilt the warehouse, and transferred 
the market to the same spot as Hustler's, in 1801. 
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the poor-rates amonnted in Bradford township to £92^436^ 
and in the borough to £137,778- There were in the boroagh 
sixty-seven worsted mills, moved by 2,058 horse power, much 
more than double the amount of power employed in 1831* 



Happily for the interests of the town, the Continuation of 
the History of Bradford from the year 1841 when it was 
published, to the present time, presents few events of 
striking importance, except those arising from the mighty 
expansion of its trade, the vast growth of its population, or 
the increase, year by year, of its wealth and importance. 
There has, indeed, been in the interval, about to be recorded, 
little to disturb the peaceful pursuits of the inhabitants, 
beyond parliamentary and municipal elections. 

When, in the year 1841, the History of Bradford was ready 
for publication, three subjects were rivetting the attention of 
the inhabitants : — an impending election for the borough, and 
two public undertakings, soon after accomplished — the for- 
mation of works to supply the town with water, and a rail- 
way communication between Leeds and Bradford. Before 
the work issued from the press, the election took place. 
A series of defeats in the House of Commons caused the 
Whig ministry to resign, and the Queen dissolved parlia- 
ment on the 22nd June, 1841. Long before, a requisition 
signed by upwards of 600 electors, had been presented to 
Mr. Hardy^ desiring him again to come forward as a candi- 
date for the representation of Bradford. On the dissolution 
of parliament, he responded to the call. The late member, 
Mr. Lister, retired from parliamentary life, and his son, 
William Cunliffe Lister, Esq., a young barrister of great 
promise, and holding the same political opinions as his father, 
along with the former member, Wm. Busfeild, Esq., of Up- 
wood, offered themselves as candidates in the Whig interest^ 
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and snppprters of the ministerial measures respecting the 
duties on com^ sugar^ and timber. A Chartist candidate also 
came forward. On Tuesday, 29th June, the nomination day^ 
a procession of people in carriages, on horseback, and on 
foot, with bands of music, and numbers of flags, met Mr. 
Hardy at Low Moor, to escort him to the hustings at the 
Court House. The Whig candidates were also accompanied 
to the hustings by a large and imposing procession. The 
Whig party occupied the right of the hustings, the Chartists 
the centre, and the Conservatives the left. Mr. Busfeild was 
nominated by Mr. George Oxley, and seconded by Mr. 
Robert Milligan ; Mr. Hardy by Matthew Thompson, Esq.^ 
seconded by Mr. Cowling Ackroyd; Mr. Lister by Mr. 
Thomas Hill, and seconded by Mr. George Hanson ; after- 
wards, the Chartist candidate was nominated. The show of 
hands proved to be in favour of Mr. Hardy and the Chartist. 
The latter then retired from the contest. A poll being de- 
manded, it commenced next day in five booths. The Whig 
candidates took the lead, but were passed early in the fore- 
noon, and at the close of the poll the. numbers were — Hardy, 
612; Lister, 640 ; Busfeild, 536. On Thursday, the Return- 
ing oificer appeared on the bteps in front of the Piece Hall 
(the Court House being occupied by the Justices at the ses- 
sions), and declared the number of votes as above, and that 
Mr. Hardy and Mr. Lister were duly elected. Both of them 
addressed the assembled multitude. The whole of the elec- 
tion proceedings passed off peaceably, though more money 
was never spent, nor greater display made, at any election 
here. Some very humorous incidents occurred^ which it is 
not the province of this work to record. 

A few months after the election of W. C. Lister, he was 
struck, at Farfield Hall, near Addingham, by the hand of 
death, and died after a few days illness, to the great regret 
of all political parties in the town. In September, a new 
election took place, to fill up the vacancy. The candidates 
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were Mr. Busfeild^ of Upwood, who had been defeated at 
the last election, but was now brought forward, backed by 
the whole Liberal party, and William Wiberforce, 8on of the 
great philanthropist and Yorkshire member. Mr. Wilber* 
force was supported by the united Tories, who used every 
means that money and exertions could effect to obtain his 
return. Mr Busfeild's politics were of the moderate Whig 
party, in which he seemed to take as his model those of his 
nephew-in-law, the present Sir Charles Wood. Though not 
gifted with eloquence, he was a man of undoubted integrity 
and principle, of a good family, and of sound understanding. 
Mr. Wilberforce, inheriting the family gift of a persuasive 
eloquence, used it to the best effect. Never in the annals of 
Bradford electioneering affairs had so severe and acrimonious 
a contest been witnessed : — Electors were hocussed and 
smuggled away ; conflicts of a fearful character took place 
between the respective parties ; disgraceful squibs and pas- 
quinades covered the walls ; and violent animosities were 
formed between neighbours and friends, which a lifetime did 
not eradicate. But, though the Tories fought the battle at 
Bradford with the utmost spirit and determination, they were 
defeated. The election took place on the 15th September, 
1841, when the numbers were — For Mr. Busfeild, 526 ; and 
for Mr. Wilberforce, 622; a narrow majority, and a re- 
markable coincidence, being the same as the number of Mr« 
Busfeild's minority at the last election, plainly shewing how 
nearly balanced political parties in Bradford then stood. At 
the declaration of the poll, there was some rioting. A mock 
chairing was got up by the Tories to cast ridicule on the 
Whigs, — an incident which caused much merriment. 

Previous to the establishment of the Bradford Water 
Works Company, by Act of Parliament, in the year 1842, 
the town obtained its chief supply of water for domestic pur- 
poses from Artesian bore holes, conveyed in barrelled carts^ 
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and sold at the doors of the houses. A pomon of the town 
was supplied from the old water works^ mentioned at page 
8, in the History of Bradford, haying stand pipes in a few 
places within the town* These, together with the numerous 
private pumps, constituted the whole of the water supply of 
Bradford. The inadequacy of these sources of supply led to 
an application for an Act of Parliament. By an act, passed 
in the 5th year of Her Majesty's reign, the Bradford Water 
Works Company became incorporated and authorised to con-* 
struct the necessary works for the supply of water within the 
limits of the borough, and raise for the purpose £88,500. 
Under this and an amendment act, of the 12th Victoria, 
the Manywells spring, in Trooper or Manywells farm in 
the township of Wilsden, was the principal source whence 
the water ran. This spring rises in the Hewenden yalley, 
about seven miles from Bradford, and the water is conducted 
in pipes, or conduits, to two store reservoirs at Chellow^ 
about two miles from Bradford, whence there is another pipe 
or conduit, taking the water to a service reservoir at the 
Upper Globe, Whetley Hill. The mill owners on Hew- 
enden stream were, after much opposition on their part to 
the scheme, compensated for the diversion of the waters of 
the Manywells spring by a compensation reservoir (to con- 
tain eleven millions of cubic feet of water) on Hewenden, or 
Harden Beck, which impounds the flood waters for their use, 
near the point where the spring previously flowed into the 
beck. This spring is one of the most extraordinary in the 



* These water worlu were originally formed by a nnmber of persons who entered 
into partnership for the purpose in 1744. In 1790, the proprietary obtained an 
Act of Parliament, entitled " An Act for preserving the works made for supplying 
the town of Biadford, in the County of York, and part of the Township of Little 
Horton, with water; for the more easy recovery of the rents for the said water, and to 
enable the proprietors to borrow money for improving such works." The first 
reservoir was at the top of Westgate. There were originally only ten shares in the 
tindertaUng, held by Messrs. Hardy, Slater, Smith, Crossley, and another. 
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kingdom. The quantity of water, which is good and pure, 
flows, on an average, at the rate of above half a million gal- 
lons a day. Besides the Manywells supply, the water from 
the old water works at Haycliffe hill, Horton, were for a time 
also used, but afterwards abandoned. These works were 
purchased by the Bradford Waterworks Company from the 
proprietors, in the year 1843. 

During the year 1842, great depression of trade prevailed 
in the district, and the privations of the workpeople were 
exceedingly severe. Bradford became the scene of alarming 
chartist riots, plug-drawing, and outrages, the like of which 
had not been hereabouts witnessed since the days of Luddism. 
The distress which prevailed, reached its height in the month 
of August, and the deluded workpeople being induced to be- 
lieve that their privations arose from the use of machinery, 
determined to draw the plugs of the steam engines, and 
thus stop all the factories. Bradford was a great centre of 
these lawless proceedings, and many of its operatives took a 
share in the riots, and several mills in the town were stop- 
ped. On the morning of the 17th August, a large body of 
people congregated at Bradford, and marched towards Leeds, 
At Stanningley, they stopped the mill of Mr John Varley, 
and compelled the workpeole to quit the premises. They 
then proceeded to Bramley, and closed all the mills in that 
village, including the works of Mr. John Haley. They next 
visited Fulneck, and stopped the mill of Mr. Field, and 
afterwards that at Odsal belonging to Mr. William Sutclifte. 
The mob had divided itself into parties, and stopped mills at 
Armley, Wortley, Farsley, &c. A great number of the ring- 
leaders were apprehended and convicted at York. 

Formerly, the condition of the woolcomber was one of 
good wages and constant employment ;* but of late years his 



* The last strike of the woolcombers of Bradford, for an advance of wages, took 
place in July, 1843. 
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«ammgs had been scanty, and insufficient to support himself 
and family with nourishing food. Besides, he was confined 
to noisome abodes, and enervated by charcoal fires, so that 
his life was one of privation and misery. Gradually the state 
of the woolcombers became worse, and at last a large and 
numerous meeting of the workmen was held in Peckover 
walk, on the 5th May, 1845, at which a committee was ap- 
pointed to report on their sanitary condition, and the mem- 
bers of that committee undertook a personal inspection of the 
dwellings of the woolcombers. In the report published by 
them, they state that there were in the town and neighbour- 
hood 10,000 woolcombers, the greater part of whom were 
compelled to make workshops of their sleeping apartments. 
The report is a heart-sickening statement of the sufferings of 
these men. The wealthy inhabitants subscribed liberally to 
relieve the distress, but happily, soon afler this date, combing 
machines began to be used, and the combers were gradually 
drafted into the weaving sheds and merchants' warehouses, 
where there had grown an increasing demand for labour, 
whilst a large number of them were assisted to emigrate. 

In the railway mania of 1845 and 1846, Bradford largely 
participated. All classes of people, whether wealthy or 
poor, were infected with the morbid spirit of speculation. 
Inns and places of public resort were converted into share- 
broking establishments. The wildness of speculation in 
shares of railway lines in embryo, — schemes of the utmost 
extravagance, — exceeds all belief, and surpasses the most 
monstrous delusion the world ever witnessed. The mania 
was at its height in July, 1845. Great numbers of specula- 
tors were ruined in Bradford; well-to-do and prudent trades- 
men became bankrupt or fled from their creditors; confiden- 
tial servants embezzled large sums of money ; and when the 
catastrophe arrived, a few had prospered on the bubble, 
but hundreds were crippled for years in their means. 
Eventually, however, Bradford indirectly gained by the 
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spread of this speculative feeling. Many railway companies 
were started for supplying the town with railways ; some of 
which proved abortive, but others carried out with success 
their plans. In 1844, the West Biding Junction Railway 
scheme was brought forward, and the shares were sold at a 
considerable premium. This scheme was, however, opposed 
by the promoters of a rival railway with success, and both 
were thrown out of parliament Soon after, an amalgamation 
took place between the promoters of both lines, and resulted 
in the formation of the West Riding Union Railway Com- 
pany, who obtained, after some opposition, their Act of Par- 
liament. Previous to this, the Leeds and Bradford Railway 
Act had been obtained, and the railway was completed in 
1846. The opening of this railway, on the 30th June, 1846, 
was an event of more importance to the convenience and 
prosperity of the town, than any other which had happened, 
since the opening of the canal in 1773. But, like the canals 
this Railway had a great drawback, namely, that Bradford 
was thrown out of through and direct railway communica- 
tion, and, as it afterwards proved, only supplied with a 
branch line to Shipley. The bill for making the line passed, 
after a severe contest, in July, 1844, and the works were let 
the ensuing January. There were several contracts. The 
principal difficulties were the Thackley tunnel, three quarters 
of a mile long, and at a depth of from eighty to two hundred 
and fifty feet; a large rock excavation near Armley, and 
another near Horsforth. The line is thirteen and a half 
miles long, rising gradually from Leeds. At the opening, a 
sumptuous collation was provided for the shareholders, and 
other parties invited, in a temporary pavilion, at the side of 
the Bradford station. 

For some years, it had been manifest that the provisions 
of the Lighting, Watching, and Improvement Act were 
totally inadequate to supply the wants, and remedy the evils, 
under which the town laboured. That act might be suffi- 
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cient to meet the requirements of the town at a time when 
the number of its inhabitants did not amount to one-seventh 
of the population in 1845^ but the case was widely different 
now. Besides^ the Commissioners under the Act were a self- 
elected and irresponsible body^ and the majority of them 
scarcely ever took part in its administration. The Police 
force was ridiculously small, in proportion to the number of 
the inhabitants ; but there were at the time some amateur 
constables, and many willing to assist, so that the force was, 
for its numbers, an effective one. The head Constable of 
Bradford, who performed the duties of a kind of Borough 
Iteeve, was, in reality, appointed annually by the Court Leet 
of the Manor. The custom for some years past had been 
for the vestry meeting to select a fit person, of good posi- 
tion, to be appointed ; and, if no objection were raised, he 
was sworn in by the steward at the Court Leet.* The con-: 
stables for the other Townships were chosen in like manner. 
The head Constable of Bradford convened, and presided, by 
courtesy, at public meetings, and was considered the chief of 
the Town, but he had no legal control over the day or night 
Police. For many years past, the Town had obtained the 
dishonourdble distinction of being the dirtiest in the king-^ 
dom,t and the seat of the greatest mortality. 

At length the want of a properly constituted government 
for the Town became so pressing, that it roused a large 
portion of the inhabitants to take measures to obtain a Char- 
ter of Incorporation for Bradford. The following is a suc- 
cinct account of these proceedings : — 

A meeting having been convened by the magistrates, of a few of 
the leading gentlemen of the place to devise some means for remedy- 
ing the evils under which the town was labouring, eventually led 
to a public meeting being held on the Ist December, 1843, to 



* Sometimes two head Constables were appointed. 

•f Mr. Smith, of Dcanstown, the Health of Towns* Commissioner, reported it 
to be — ** The dirtiest, filthiest, and worst regulated town in the kingdom." 
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consider proposals of the Looal Commissioners for applying to par* ^ 
liament to obtain a new Police and Local Act. The proposals of 
the Commissioners were negatived by the meeting, and a number of 
leading gentlemen in favour of Incorporation called a meeting of 
the ratepayers favourable to this object, and resolutions were 
passed. In consequence of the decision of the meeting, a canvass 
was set on foot for obtaining signatures to a petition to Her 
Majesty for a Charter of Incorporation. A guarantee fund, to the 
amount of £2,000, was formed to meet expenses. The petitioners 
made out a strong case, shewing the immense increase of the town 
in size and wealth, and the unsatisfactory state of its local govern- * 
ment in all its branches. This petition was lodged with the Privy 
Council, in January, 1845,* and they notified that it would be taken 
into consideration on the 1 0th March ensuing. A counter petition 
was also presented. 

In the meantime, the Privy Council appointed Major Jebb as 
Commissioner, to enquire into and report on the following four 
heads : — 1st. The number of ratepayers signing each petition, with 
amount of assessment respectively ; 2nd. The condition of the 
Borough as to its local government ; Srd and 4 th. The extent of the 
Municipal Borough; Division of Wards; and number of Councillors, 
in case of grant of Charter being made. Major Jebb having sat as 
Commissioner, copies of petitions against the Charter, were pre- 
sented from the Boards of Surveyors of Bradford and Little Morton, 
and from twentv-six of the local Commissioners, &c. A strict 
scrutiny was made of the petitions, comparing the names with the 
rate book. Major Jebb reported that the majority of ratepayers in 
number and amount of rateable property, was against the Charter, 

* I have DOW before me a pamphlet, entitled " Documents for and against & 
Charter of Incorporation (^for the Borough of Bradford) l.iid before the Privy 
Council/* by James A. Cooper, 1847. From these documents, the following in- 
formation is extracted : — It is stated that there were within the borough, eighty 
worsted mills, eight com mills, sixteen dyeworks, two hundred and fifty stufiTand 
wool warehouses, forty collieries, and twenty-two stone quarries. To shew the 
immense traffic of the locality, it is staled that the tolls upon the road from Leeds 
through Bradford to Halifax, yielded a net rentiO of £8,750 a year ; that the paid 
police of Bradford consisted only of four constables (and until 1847 there were only 
two), thirty- one night police in winter, and about twelve in summer; tha^ 
during the Chartist disturbances in 1842, and also those arising on Whit Monday, 
1847, from an Orange procession where a musician was killed, the police were 
totally inadequate to keep the peace ; that there was no Inspector of meat, and the 
flesh of diseased cattle was publicly sold in the market 
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and, much to the chagrin of the pro-corporation party, the Privy 
Coancil accordingly declined to advise the Queen to make the 
grant. The numbers and assessment for and against the Charter 
stood thus : — 

For the CHiarter, 8,715 ratepayers, £78,512 Assessment. 
Against „ 10,716 „ £96,432 „ 

The subscribers to the guarantee fund paid towards the expenses 
88. 6d. in the £ on their subscription, and the business for a time 
vas ended. But a letter having been received from the pro-coipo- 
rationists' parliamentary agents, stating that the Lord President 
^d the other members of the Privy Council were much disposed 
to grant a Charter, had they not felt that the numbers of rate- 
payers must guide their decision ; and as the Lord President de- 
cided that he could not receive the petitions of a great number of 
persons who had wished to transfer their support from one petition 
to another, which would have given a majority for the Charter, it 
was determined to make another attempt. 

Eyentually^ the Corporationists renewed their application 
to the Privy Council^ and supported it in a more powerful 
manner^ so that Her Majesty was advised to grant the appli- 
cation. Accordingly^ in 1847^ the Charter of Incorporation 
passed the Boyal assent. A summary of its provisions will 
be given in a section printed hereafter. 

On the dissolution of parliament in 1847^ a general election 
took place. The nomination of members took place July 
29th, 1847^ in a field at the back of the Court House^ where 
the hustings were erected. There would not be fewer than 
10,000 persons present. Samuel C. Lister^ Esq.^ proposed 
William Busfeild^ Esq.^ as a proper person to represent 
Bradford in parliament. He was a well known and tried 
friend^ who had been twice returned for this borough^ and 
bad been true to its interests. This proposal was seconded 
by Mr. George Oxley. Then William Horsfall^ Esq.^ came 
forward to propose Henry Wickham Wickham, Esq., a gen- 
tleman who had faithfully discharged the duties of a magis- 
trate ; and, whilst desirous of upholding the free institutions 
of the country, was alike earnest in reforming any abuses in 
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them. Mr. Cowling Ackroyd seconded the nomination. 
Alfred Harris^ Esq., proposed Gathome Hardy, Esq., which 
was seconded by Mr. B. B. Popplewell. Afterwards, Mr. 
Bobert Milligan proposed Colonel Thomas Perronett Thomp- 
son, which was seconded by Mr. W. E. Forster, who ad- 
dressed the electors in a long speech, in which he pointed out 
the great seryices which the Colonel had rendered to the 
cause of free trade, and liberty, through a long and active 
life. Mr. Busfeild first addressed the meeting, in which he 
stated that he had been for ten years the servant of the 
borough in the House of Commons, and during that time, 
no one had attended more hours, or recorded more votes 
than himself. His object had been to give freedom to trade, 
and freedom to religion. He was anxious to abolish the 
workhouse test for paupers, and for an amelioration of the 
Poor Laws. Mr. Wickham presented himself to the assem- 
bly, and was received with loud cheers. He appeared before 
them in consequence of being presented with a requisition, 
asking him to become a candidate. Whilst he was sincerely 
attached to the Church of England, he was willing to extend 
to those who differed from him the same privileges which he 
claimed for himself. In years gone by he used his efforts 
for the removal of all civil disabilities from those who dis- 
sented from that church, and he had taken a similar course 
respecting the Roman Catholics ; and the same freedom with 
which he would be guided on religious subjects, he would 
apply equally to a system of education. He was for the 
education of all. He would not utter a word against the 
voluntary efforts which had been made in this country to 
forward the cause of education ; but he would say that those 
efforts were insufficient to extend education throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. Hence he was favourable 
to a system of education which should be provided by the 
State. As regarded free trade, he admitted that he had been 
slow in arriving at the conclusion that free trade, in the 



n 
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abstract, would be a benefit ; but he had been conyinced that 
the measure was a just one, even before Sir Robert Peel 
brought it before the House of Commons. Mr. Hardy next 
addressed the meeting, and was followed by Colonel Thompson. 
The election took place the next day« July SOch, when Mr. 
Busfeild and Colonel Thompson were elected, the num- 
bers being — For Busfeild, 981 ; Thompson, 916 ; Wickham, 
861 ; and Hardy, 80S. This election was notable for the 
great number of yoters who came to the polL* 

The Chartist agitation in the spring of the year 1848, oc- 
casioned great excitement and consternation in Bradford, 
which was one of the great centres of the deluded men who 
fomented it. Mighty efforts had been used here to obtain 
signatures to the monster petition in fayour of the five points 
of the Charter, presented to the House of Commons. Nor 
were these feverish symptoms allayed, but the contrary, by 
the £ict that a public meeting, convened by the Mayor, was 
held in the Temperance Hall, on the SSth April, to take into 
consideration the state of the country, and the necessity of 
making representation co-extensive with taxation, and the 
Chartists received support from some leading parties that 
afterwards, it is to be hoped, were ashamed of their conduct. 
As much distress prevailed among the operatives employed 
in the worsted manufacture, the general discontent was in- 
creased, and, availing themselves of their forced idleness, 
they frequently marched in procession through the town; 
and, in contravention of the " Act to prevent the training of 
persons to the use of arms, and to the practice of military 
evolutions and exercises," the men were openly drilled, to 
the great alarm of the peaceable inhabitants. Begularly 
appointed drill-masters openly exercised large parties in 
military evolutions in Busy Bridge fields, Spink Well, 
Undercliffe, and Manningham. Hand-grenades and percus- 

* Tn this year, the total number of registered electors for the borough amounted 
to 1,966. 
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sion caps were also furnished to those drilled^ and altogether 
the proceedings were of a most daring and reckless descrip- 
tion. Among the most lawless and desperate of their leaders, 
may be mentioned a man, named Jefferson, a smith, residing 
near Manchester road, better known by the soubriquet of 
Wat Tyler, and Sagar, a woolcomber. All this time the 
authorities of the town, and also the Goyernment were inti- 
mately acquainted with the whole particulars of the plot. At 
length the magistracy decided to nip the intended outbreak 
in the bud, and to take Jefferson and the chief plotters and 
drill-masters into custody. This was directed to be done, for 
greater secrecy and safety, at midnight, on Sunday, the 28th 
May ; but, owing to some unfortunate mistake of instructions 
by the police, was not effected. On Monday morning, the 
29th May, the worst chosen time, just as the hands were 
leaving for breakfast, a body of the police, accompanied by a 
large force of special constables, proceeded to Manchester 
road, to arrest Jefferson and his fellow-conspirators. On the 
way, a number of special constables slunk away home, and 
when the rest of the force arrived in Manchester road, they 
found the street filled with an excited mob, and a conflict, as 
might have been expected, speedily ensued. At the comer 
of Adelaide street, Manchester road, the police attempted to 
disperse a large body of ill-disposed people, and were 
furiously resisted. The police drew their cutlasses, and the 
special constables their staves, whilst the mob assailed them 
with bludgeons and stones, and a regular fight ensued ; but, 
in the thickest of the combat, a squadron of dragoons, which 
had been held in readiness to act, galloped up, and the mob 
ran away, but not before many had been wounded, and the 
streets were cleared. Similar disturbances occurred at White 
Abbey on the 3rd June, when the military were again called 
out. On these two occasions, many of the rioters, and also 
Chartist leaders, were apprehended and committed to York 
Castle, and afterwards sentenced to various periods of impri- 
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Bonment. Wat Tyler, however, escaped. Undeterred by the 
examples that had been given, the Chartists still continued 
their agitation. A monster Chartist meeting was held on Toft- 
shaw Moor on the 12th June, but the proceeding^ were of a 
'peaceable character; had they been otherwise, the authorities 
were prepared to act with decision in putting down any at- 
tempt to disturb the peace. During the summer of 1848, 
the drilling of the Chartists continued, but with considerable 
secrecy, and the magistracy again determined to proceed with 
vigour. Fifty policemen, armed with cutlasses, aided by the 
military, assembled at eight o'clock on the evening of the 
23rd August, and took into custody about ten ringleaders, 
mostly woolcombers, and after this blow the disturbances 
died away. 

In no part of the West Riding of Yorkshire were the 
friends of free trade more energetic than at Bradford ; and 
some of them were even so over-zealous as to hazard the peace 
of all who opposed them. Numerous meetings, attended by 
thousands, were held here, and heavy subscriptions in aid of 
the cause were gathered among the inhabitants. At length, 
the efforts of the promoters of free trade were crowned with 
success. Even among the opponents of the measure in Brad- 
ford, the respect for Sir Robert Peel, and belief in the honest 
motives which induced him to carry it out, were so prevalent, 
that when Mr. D'Israeli made his memorable attacks upon 
him in the House of Commons, an address, written by the 
author of this volume, and signed by many thousands of the 
most influential inhabitants of the town, of all shades of 
politics, .was presented to him* In a letter to the author, he 
stated that the address would be preserved among the archives 
of his family as a remembrance of the good-will borne to him 
by the inhabitants of Bradford. 

But substantial benefits also accrued to the town from 
this feeling of good-will towards that illustrious statesman. 
Prior to the year 1850, Bradford did not possess any Park, 

p 
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or open ground^ fitted for the purposes of recreation. In that 
year^ Peel Park was set apart as a memorial of the late Sir 
Robert Peel. The greater portion of the land formed the 
domain of Bolton House^ and was purchased of the trustees 
of the late Richard Tolson^ Esq. Some additions were made 
to this purchase^ making altogether about sixty-four acres; 
the purchase money amounting to about £tS^OOO. Subse- 
quently^ by the sale of Bolton House and gardens^ and six- 
teen acres of building land^ the amount was reduced to about 
£6^000. The remainder of the land, converted into the Park, 
contains about forty-five acres of land, admirably diversified, 
and lying pleasantly on the eastern slope of Bradford valley. 
Great care had been bestowed upon this lovely little spot 
by its former possessors, in planting and ornamenting the 
grounds. After it came into the hands of the Park trus- 
tees, a great outlay — ^nearly £6,000 — was most judiciously 
incurred in laying out the grounds, forming beautiful walks, 
artificial terraces, and sheets of water, with all the skill of the 
landscape gardener. The result, when the trees and shrubs 
have reached maturity, will be one of the finest Parks, for its 
extent, in the kingdom. The cost of the land and the laying 
out and planting it, amounted to such a large sum, that al- 
though Titus Salt and Robert Milligan, Esqrs., gave towards 
the expenditure £1,000 each, and, though all classes in 
the town contributed liberally, a debt of £3,000 hung over 
the Park affairs. This debt, after exertions rarely equalled 
in any similar enterprise, was paid off under the auspicious 
mayoralty of M. W. Thompson, Esq. I'aking the occasion 
of the marriage of the Prince of Wales, a final effort was 
made to free the Park from any incumbrance; and, as a 
manifestation of their patriotism and loyalty, the call was 
liberally responded to by the inhabitants of Bradford, and 
the debt extinguished. Soon afterwards, the Park was trans- 
ferred to the Corporation, on behalf of the inhabitants for 
ever. In the situation of this beautiful Park, there is only 
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one serious drawback; it is so distant from the town, and 
the access to it so difficult, that the weary artizan, the aged 
and infirm, will often be deterred from enjoying its salu- 
brious breezes and charming scenery. 

Whilst on this subject, it may here also be mentioned that 
to further shew their respect for the memory of Sir 
Bobert Peel, the inhabitants of Bradford originated a sub- 
scription for raising a statue to his honour, and an excellent 
site for it was chosen in what is now called Peel place. 
The 6th of November, 1855, when the statue was inaugu- 
rated, will long be remembered. It is supposed that 
80,000 persons were present to witness the imposing cere* 
mony. Facing the entrance of the road from Leeds into 
Bradford, and opening upon an avenue of noble structures, 
the majestic figure of Sir Robert is seen to great advantage. 
It is of bronze, 1 1 feet 6 inches high, and was cast in one 
mass at the foundry of Messrs. Robinson and Tatham, of 
London, under the superintendence of Mr. Behnes, the 
sculptor. The pedestal, of Bramley stone, is IS feet high, 
and bears the eternal word " Peel." Altogether, the cost 
amounted to £8,200, including the purchase of land. 

The lamented death of Mr. Busfeild, who had faithfully 
fulfilled his duties to his constituents for fourteen years, with 
the exception of a very short interval, caused, in the year 
1851, a vacancy in the representation of Bradford. The 
Liberal party at once decided to nominate as candidate Mr. 
Robert Milligan, of Acacia, near Rawden, an influential mer- 
chant, of business habits, long connected with Bradford, and 
much respected by the inhabitants. He was a Dissenter; 
and of moderate political opinions, like his predecessor, Mr. 
Busfeild. Mr. Milligan's election passed without oppostion. 

Government being defeated in the Commons on Lord 
Palmerston's amendment relating to the Militia Bill, the 
Russell ministry resigned; and Lord Derby formed a 
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ministry^ and dissolved parliament in the spring of 1852; 
The great party cry of the Liberals was Free Trade, and they 
brought forward as candidates for Bradford, Mr. Milligan 
and Colonel Thompson. The Conservatiyes again brought 
out as a candidate Mr. Wickham, who was universally re- 
spected among all classes of politicians in the borough, and^ 
besides, advocated moderate principles. Great excitement 
existed among the political parties in the borough. A 
very important meeting of the supporters of the two former 
gentlemen was held in the Temperance Hall, on the 16th 
April, S. C. Lister, Esq., in the chair, when the meeting 
was addressed by Mr. Milligan and Colonel Iliompson, 
and resolutions were passed pledging the meeting to pro- 
mote the re-election of these gentlemen. Mr. Wickham's 
supporters held a very numerous meeting at the Tempe- 
rance Hall, on the 19th April, at which the leading Conser- 
vatives of the town were present. Mr. Wickham addressed 
the meeting, and adverted to two charges which had been 
made against him, viz., that he was a Tory, and that he 
became a convert to Free Trade, after it had been carried. 
In answer to the first, he stated that from the year 1819 to 
the year 1832, no young man in the parish of Bradford 
exerted himself more than he did to secure the passing of the 
Beform Bill, and that he also used his utmost endeavours to 
obtain the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, and the 
granting of the Catholic claims. As to Free Trade princi- 
ples, he clearly proved that when Sir Robert Peel brought 
in his measures for repealing the duty on com, he saw that 
it was a good policy ; and, in an address to the electors of 
Bradford in 1847, he said that, although he had in former 
times been of opinion that Free Trade in the abstract would 
not be a benefit to the country, yet he had then (in 1847) 
been convinced of his error. Mr. Wickham added, ** I 
never was a Tory in my life." A resolution was then car- 
ried, expressive of Mr. Wickham's fitness to represent the 
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borough. The nomination took place on Tuesday, the 6th 
July, in front of the Court House, Hall Ings. After Mn 
Hudson, the Town Clerk, had read the precept, the Mayor 
called upon any one that had candidates to propose. Mr. 
William Edward Forster came forward and addressed the 
electors, proposing Colonel Thompson, seconded by Mr. 
Edward Kenion. Saml. Cunliffe Lister, Esq., proposed Mr. 
Milligan, seconded by Titus Salt, Esq. John Band, Esq., 
proposed Mr. Wickham, seconded by Mr. David Ramsden. 
Afterwards, Mr.* Councillor Hudson nominated Mr. Julian 
Harney, which was seconded by Mr. William Cooke. 
Colonel Thompson then addressed the meeting, amidst great 
excitement, and was followed by Mr. Milligan and Mr* 
Wickham ; Mr. J. Harney also made a speech to the electors 
and non-electors* The Mayor then called for a show of 
hands, when a large majority ^declared in favour of Colonel 
Thompson. Mr. Milligan had the next highest number, and 
Mr. Wickham the third. The Mayor declared Colonel 
Thompson and Mr. Milligan to be elected. A poll was de- 
manded on behalf of Mr. Wickham, which took place the next 
day. The greatest excitement prevailed during the contest^ 
such as had not occurred since the election contest between 
Mr. Busfeild and Mr. Wilberforce. The combatants were 
very equally matched, and although from the first the friends 
of the Colonel were apprehensive of a defeat, yet, as hour 
after hour passed, the exertions of all parties were unre- 
mitted. Mr. Milligan took the lead ; but at ten o'clock was 
outnumbered by Mr. Wickham. At twelve o'clock Mr. 
Milligan was ahead, and Mr. Wickham counted more voters 
than the Colonel; at two o'clock the positions were — Mr. 
Milligan, the Colonel, and Mr. Wickham. On the close of 
the poll, the numbers were — Milligan, 1,264; Wickham, 
1,151; and Thompson, 1,149, thus leaving the latter in a 
minority of two votes, to the great mortification of his sup- 
porters. Afterwards, Mr. Wickham addressed a large crowd 
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of persons from one of the windows of his committee room 
in Leeds road, and urged his supporters to use their yictory 
with moderation. Mr. Wickham, by his excellent business 
habits, affability, and attention to the interests of his con- 
stituents, has justified the choice of the electors. 

In consequence of the insufficiency of the supply from the 
Many wells, and a strong feeling among the members of the 
Corporation that the water supply of the borough ought to 
be in their hands, they took measures in 1853 and 1854 to 
purchase and extend the existing works. The result of their 
exertions was, the formation of the New Bradford Water- 
works, which constitute one of the mightiest triumphs of this 
engineering age, and surpasses the greatest of the famous 
aqueducts which supplied Imperial Rome with water. From 
the chief feeder, at Hebden, near Grassington, to Bradford, 
the works extend twenty-four miles, intersecting deep glens, 
crossing high mountains, and piercing the hills by many 
miles of tunnel. Difficulties, of no ordinary magnitude, had 
to be surmounted in completing the work, on account of the 
rugged nature of the country, and the porous quality of 
the strata on which the reservoirs rest. These works are, 
in extent, the greatest in the United Kingdom, except those 
of Glasgow, where the supply is obtained from Loch Katrine, 
a distance of thirty-four miles The expense of constructing 
the Glasgow Waterworks reached £800,000, exclusive of 
compensation for land. 

The following is an epitome of the means whereby the 
Corporation obtained the control of the water supply of the 
borough, and formed the new Waterworks : — 

The Corporation took preliminary steps, in the autumn of 1853, 
for an application to parliament to enable them to purchase from 
the Water Works Company their existing works, and to extend 
them to the valley of the Worth (near Haworth); whilst the 
Water Works Company at the same time sought to extend their 
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works to the head of the Hewenden ralley, in Denholme, and 
also to construct others in connexion therewith, so as to 
obtain water from the valley and tributaries of the Worth. Both 
these schemes were rejected by parliament. In the session of 
1854, both parties renewed their application to • parliament. The 
Waterworks Company projected the drawing their supply from the 
valleys of the Wharfe and the ^ ire, and the Corporation to pur- 
chase the existing waterworks, and extend them to the valley of 
the Worth, as before mentioned. Finding that the milUowners on 
the Worth would offer a determined opposition to any scheme for 
diverting its waters, the Corporation decided, after much litigation, 
to purchase the Company*s works, and adopt their proposed scheme 
pf new works. It is greatly to be regretted that this course was 
adopted, because the distance from the available water sources in 
the valley of the Wharfe being so great, the cost o'f construction has 
been consequently enormous, whilst the quality of water is greatly 
inferior to that which might have been obtained from the rain shed 
of the Worth. However, an agreement was entered into in March, 
1854, between the Waterworks Company and the Corporation, 
whereby the latter agreed to purchase, subject to the sanction of 
parliament, the Company's works and their position as promoters 
of the new scheme of works, for the sum of £165,000, and in ad- 
dition, a mortgage debt also of £6,000 due from the Company. 

The Company obtained their Act of Parliament in the session of 
1854, authorising them to construct a series of large reservoirs in 
the valleys of the Aire and the Wharfe, some for storage for the 
proposed supply, and others for compensation waters for mill- 
owners. A conduit, of more than twenty miles in length, was also 
authorised to be made, — bringing the waters from the storage re- 
servoirs, and to intercept and receive certain springs and streams on 
its route. 

The remotest of the waterworks in the valley of the Wharfe lie 
about twenty-four miles distant from Bradford. There are on the 
line, the compensation reservoir at Qrimwith, and the reservoirs 
of Barden, Chelker, Silsden, and Heaton. The Company were also 
authorised to form a reservoir at Stubden, on Thornton Moor, and 
collect the subjacent waters therein, and also to form a reservoir in 
Doe Park, Denholme. 

Contemporaneous with the passing of the Act of the Waterworks 
Company, in 1854, that also of the Corporation received the royal 
assent to enable them to purchase and complete the Bradford 
Waterworks, and to borrow money for the purpose. In 1857, it 
became manifest that the new waterworks could not be completed for 
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the £450,000 authorised to be borrowed by the Act of 1854, and 
wishing to obtain some alterations in it, the Corporation applied 
to parliament and obtained, in 1858, another Act of Parliament, 
empowering them to raise a further capital of £200,000, and con- 
struct additional works in the valley of the Wharfe ; but a clause 
was inserted at the instance of the Leeds Corporation, limiting the 
sale of water in hulk beyond the limits of the borough, to 2,000,000 
gallons daily. In 1862, the Corporation applied to parliament for 
and obtained powers to borrow an additional £100,000, and to be 
relieved from the restriction as to the sale of water in bulk out of 
the limits of the borough. 

The subjoined is an epitome of the able report presented 
by Mr. Rawlinson, the Government Inspector, to the Secre- 
tary of State for Home Affairs, on both the old and new 
Bradford reservoirs, and dated 7th May, 1864 : — 

There are eleven resenroin belonging to the Corporation of Bradford, impound- 
ing for storage and for compensation, as also service reservoirs near to Bradford. 

Particulars of these reservoirs are as follows :— 



L Orimwith Reservoir 






Compensation 


2. Barden 


do. 






Store for town 


8. Chelker 


do. 






Do. 


4. Silsden 


do. 






Compensation 


6. Stub den 


do. 






Store for town 


6. Doe Park 


do. 






Compensation 


7. Hewenden 


do. 






Do.. 


8. Heaton 


do. 






Service for low level of town 


9. WhetleyHilldo. 






Do. 


10. Upper Chel low do. 






Store for middle level 


11. Lower Chellow do. 






Store and Service for do. 



The entire water area of the eleven reservoirs is 315 acres. The cubical capacity 
of the whole is 1,930| millions of gallons, of which the new works have 1,780 mil- 
lions, and the old works, 150f millions of gallons. 



Grimwith Reservoir. 

This reservoir is situated on the River Dibb, at about 677 feet above sea level : 
the greatest height of the embankment is 83 feet ; the water area about 94 acres, 
and the capacity of the reservoir 634,000,000 gallons. The reservoir has a drain- 
age area of about 7,000 acres, and would be filled by a rain fall of 4-10th8 inches 
running off the ground. The reservoir has been full, and nearly full since last 
autumn. This, the most distant reservoir, is some twenty miles in a direct line 
firom the centre of the town. 
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Barden Rrseryoir. 

The Teservoir on Barden Beck in about 700 feet above the level of the sea ; the 
embankment 86 feet high ; the water area 66 acres, and the capacity of the 
reservoir about 440,000,000 gallons, the gathering gpround being about 2,610 acres. 
A rain fall of 7.45 inches passing off will be required to fill this reservoir. It 
has been constructed among the hills at a considerable distance from Bradford. 
It is on the millstone grit formation, the alluvium of the valley being of a 
•andy character. There was a leak beneath this embankment ; the water, how« 
ever, running bright, showed that it came through the strata and below the puddle. 
The Engineer, Mr. John W. Leather, of Leeds, has opened a trench on the inner 
tide of the puddle- wall down to the original surface of the ground, and for some 
distance below. Running sand and silt have been found for a short length, just 
below the level to which the original trench had been carried, and some portion of 
the trench recently opened has collapsed. At the time of my inspection this trench 
was open and the reservoir was empty. 

Chelkvr Reservoir. 

This reservoir is placed at an elevation of about 722 feet above sea level. The 
greatest height of its embankment is 45 feet The water area of the reservoir is 
about 56 acres, and its capacity about 250,000,000 gallons; the gathering- 
ground about 1,290 acres. A rain-fall of 8.57 inches passing off this area will 
fill the resorvoir. The waters are brought to this reservoir, with a trifling excep- 
tion, by catch-water conduits, and might be prevented entering the reservoir. 
This reservoir has been nearly, but not quite full ; it is now about 5 feet from top- 
water line. The reservoir has two embankments, one at each end. 

SiLSDBN Reservoir. 

This reservoir is constructed on Silsden Beck, at an elevation of about 580 feet 
above the level of the sea. The greatest height of the embankment is 94 feet. 
The water area of this reservoir is about 25 acres, and its capacity 330,000,000 
gallons. The gathering-ground is about 2,000 acres in extent A rain-fall of 5.08 
inches passing off this area will fill the reservoir. The reservoir has been in work 
three years and a quarter, and during the whole of that period the water has never 
1>een lowered more than about 13 feet In a report to Mr. Leather since the date 
of my inspfeCtion, reference is made to a serious collapse in the shaft alongside the 
puddle wall It appears that when upwards of 50 feet of water was in this reser- 
voir, a leakage was discovered from the foot of the embankment, which the con- 
tractor attributed to a spring. The water, as it issued from the embankment, was 
bright and uncharged wiih puddle or other material. A heading was driven on the 
outside of the puddle wall, and a shaft sunk inside for the purpose of discovering 
the cause of leakage. A stratum of sand and gravel was found under the clay on 
which the puddle wall was formed. The shaft appears to have closed in, and cer- 
tain suggestions are made for remedying existing defects. The leakagCj with 50 
feet of water in the reservoir, is stated to have been about 180,000 gallons in 
twenty-four hours. 

Stubden Reservoir 

Is constructed on Stubden Beck, at an elevation of about 1,030 feet above the 
The greatest height of embankment is 82 feet This reservoir has an area of 

Q 
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1 1 acres, and a capacity of 85,000,000 gallons. The drainage area is 900 aeres^ 
A rain-fall of 4.07 inches flowing off this area will fill the resenroir. The water 
from onlj one half of the gathering ground flows directly into the resenroir, and 
this can he altogether prevented from entering the reserToir, add passed along the 
bye channel. The water brought from the other half by a catch- water drain can 
also be diverted from the reservoir. This reservoir has been in use and generally 
foil, or nearly so, for upwards of two years. At the time of my inspection, I did 
not detect any imperfection in the embankment 

Doe Park Reseryoir. 

This reservoir is about 805 feet above the level of the sea. The drainage area 
(including the 900 acres which supply Stubden Reservoir) is 1,900 acres. The 
greatest height of the embankment is 60 feet. The water area of this reservoir ia 
20 acres, and its capacity 110,000,000 gallons. A rain-fall of 4.86 inches flowing 
off 1,000 acres will fill the reservoir. This reservoir has been full and overflowing 
several times. On some occasions it has been full, or nearly full, for several suc- 
cessive weeks. The embankment has been constructed on rock and shale. There 
are coal workings immediately below the embankment There are leaks on the 
tide of this reservoir, through the joints of the rocky strata, but the most serious 
and only dangerous leak was beneath the main embankment The Borough Sut> 
reyor, Mr. Gott, had adopted the injudicious and rery dangerous course of causing 
a trench to be opened in the embankment, outside the puddle wall, down to and 
considerably below the original surface of the g^und, some 60 feet in depth. The 
puddle was found to be defective. Works were also in prog^ss to reach the causes 
of the leakage at the end of the embankment in the solid. At the time of my in- 
spection this reservoir was empty. 

Hbwbnden Reservoir. 

This reservoir is about 687 feet above the sea. It has a drainage area (indnd- 
ing the 1,900 acres, partly intercepted by Stubden and Doe Park Reservoirs) of 
2,900 acres. The greatest height of embankment is 48 feet The water area is 
about 20 acres, and the capacity of thie reservoir is about 70,000,000 gallons. 
Taking the entire drainage area of 2,900 acres, a rain-fall of 1.04 inch passing oft 
would fill this reservoir. This reservoir has been in use some eighteen or nineteen 
years, and is sound at this time. Mr. Leather alludes to a subsidence in the Hew- 
enden Reservoir embankment This should be raised to a proper height 

Heaton Reservoir. 

This ia a low level service reservoir, covering about 8 J acres, and having a 
capacity of 8 1,000,000 gallons. The greatest height of embankment is 89 feet 

Whbtlet Hill Reservoir. 

This is also a service reservoir for the low district, having an area of one-sixth 
of an acre, containing 2,650,000 gallons. The greatest height of embankment is 

18 feet 

Upper Chellow Reservoir. 

This is a store reservoir for the middle level, and is about 69 1 1 feet above the 
sea. The greatest height of embankment is 55 feet, the water area 8 acres, and the 
capacity of this reservoir is about 50,000,000 gallons. 
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Lower Chbllow Reservoir. 

This is a store and serrice reservoir for the middle leveL It contains, to 4 feet 
below top bank, about 28,000,000 gallons, the greatest height of embankment being 
46 feet, and the area of the reservoir 51 acres. The cubical capacity of this reser- 
voir has been increased to 32,000,000 gallons by raising the surface about 18 
inches. This brings the water too near the top of the embankment, which ought 
certainly to be raised if the water is to be kept at this level. It is suggested 
that the embankment of the Lower Chellow Reservoir should be raised and 
strengthened. 

Remarks. 

The Bradford reservoirs, conduits, aqueducts, and other works have been well 
devised, and, with the exceptions named, appea* to be well executed. 

The rule as to bye- wash space, adopted by the engineer, in proportion to the 
area of the seversl gathering grounds, is ample. 

The outlet culverts and valve wells, designated and constructed by Mr. Leather 
on the Bradford reservoirs, are very much to be preferred to cast-iron pipes laid 
through, or under the deepest part of a heavy embankment 

Reservoir embankments are liable to subside for several years after they have 
been made ; and such subsidence should be immediately attended to, so as to pre* 
serve the line of embankment at the full height above the overflow, as designed 
by the engineer. 

At all reservoirs where water is impounded by an artificial embankment, as at 
Doe Park, and at the other Reservoirs, there should be a night and day watchman 
or attendant Below the Doe Park Reservoir there are working colliery shafts 
within reach of a flood, such as occurred at Sheffield, and there is much valuable 
property on the stream below. This reservoir was, during* my inspection, in a 
dangerous state, and the utmost care should be taken to make the work at the 
embankment secure, so as to avoid risk in future. 

These latter remarks apply also to the Barden Reservoir embankment 

The Bradford Reservoirs are, for the most part, on the mill-stone grit formation. 
This geological section produces water of the best and purest quality, but is fre- 
qufntly most treacherous for large reservoir purposes. The alluvium in the 
valleys may be silt or quick-sand, and in such cases extreme care is required to 
prevent dangerous leaks. There may be leaks through the rocks at such depths 
and in such directions as to waste water, and yet not be actually dangerous. 

For a long period^ the inhabitants of Bradford suffered 
much inconvenience from the want of a suitable place for 
public meetings and concerts. The Exchange Buildings and 
Mechanics' Institute, used for these purposes, had become 
altogether insufficient to accommodate the increasing popula- 
tion. At length, in 1849, a company of shareholders was 
formed, through the aid of Mr. Samuel Smith, the Mayor, 
for building a suitable Music Hall, The capital subscribed 
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amounted to £16^000^ in £10 shares^ which were quicUy 
taken up. A central site at the junction of Hall Ings with 
Bridge street being chosen^ in the year 1851 the founda- 
tion stone of St. George's Hall^ one of the most useful and 
ornamental structures in the town, was laid by the Earl of 
Zetland, and opened in 1853 to the public. It covers an 
area of 1,600 square yards, and very conveniently faces three 
streets, whereby its grand outlines are advantageously ob- 
served. The front, or western fa9ade, is 76 feet from the 
ground to the top of the pediment, and is composed of a rus- 
ticated basement, surmounted with Corinthian columns and 
pilasters, which support a noble entablature. This rusticated 
basement story contains the three principal arched doorways 
of imposing appearance, enriched above the arches with 
masks. The lower parts of the spaces between the columns 
are filled by windows 14 feet in height, and the upper with 
circular shields in stone, bordered with wreaths of oak leaves. 
The south fa9ade consists also of a rusticated basement, with 
deeply recessed windows, between which are elaborately 
carved festoons'and flowers. Above this story are Corinthian 
columns and pilasters, supporting an unbroken entablature 
the whole length of the building. Between the columns are 
eight arched windows, 14 feet high. All the outer walls are 
of Yorkshire stone of most durable quality. Magnificent as 
are those two faces, they are, in effect, surpassed by the 
grandeur and beauty of proportion of the interior, which is 
perhaps unequalled, in convenience and adaptation for a 
Music Hall, by any in England. The chief entrance leads 
into a capacious vestibule, from the centre of which springs 
the grand staircase, branching off to the right and left and 
terminating in a gallery on each side, conducting to the 
stalls and area. The hall is 152 feet in length, 76 feet in 
breadth, and 60 feet in height. It is divided into area, and 
stalls, and galleries on three sides. The stalls, which contain 
528 seats, are ornamented with foliated scroll work, executed 
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in Carton Pierre* The gallery contains sittings for 1^800 
persons, and the ivhole is ample enough to hold an audience 
of 3,328 persons in comfort. On extraordinary occasions^ 
very many more have found places within it The eastern^ 
or orchestral end, is semicircular, and on each side of the 
organ — ^an excellent and powerful instrument — are Corin- 
thian pilasters springing from the orchestra and supporting 
the entablature. To give an adequate idea of the beauty and 
splendour of the decorations of the hall would far exceed the 
limits prescribed in this work. Suffice it that the walls^ 
panels of the ceiling, and the ribs and mouldings are orna- 
mented with foliage, flowers, fruit, musical instruments, 
emblems, and figures displayed in most harmonious colours 
and happy taste. The architects were Messrs. Lockwood 
and Mawson, of Bradford, who not merely, in the above- 
mentioned details, but in the excellent construction of the 
hall for hearing, light, ventilation, and warming, have suc- 
ceeded admirably. There is probably not a building of the 
same character in the kingdom, where so many people can be 
seated with comfort. It were to be wished that the Hall had 
been as successful as a pecuniary speculation ; but it is to be 
feared that the original shareholders are a noble army of 
martyrs for the town's benefit. New capital as preference 
shares, has been required to retain the building for its 
original use ; but the original shareholders receive the conso- 
lation that they have conferred a boon, most durable and 
beneficial, upon the inhabitants of Bradford, providing them 
with a splendid specimen of architecture, — an honour to the 
place, — ^and an ample and commodious hall, suitable for every 
public occasion, whether political, literary, or musical, and 
thus exalting and refining their intellect and taste. 

Subjoined is an account of the Musical Festivals at the 
Hall:— 

The opening of St. George's Hall was celebrated by a grand 
Musical Festival, which at once gave Bradford an important posi- 
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tion in the eyes of the musical world. Mr. Costa, of the Royal 
Italian Opera, conducted the orchestra, undoubtedly one of the 
most effective ever gathered in the north of England, and con- 
sisting of eighty-six instruments. The chorus, selected from the 
best voices in England, comprised about one hundred and fifty 
singers, under the leadership of Mr. Jackson, the eminent com- 
poser. Mde. Clara Novello, Miss Louisa Pyne, Mrs. Lockey, and 
Mrs. Sunderland; Mr. Sims Reeves, Signer Qardoni, Mr. Weiss, 
and Herr Formes were the principal vocalists. The performances 
commenced on the morning of the 31st August, 1853, with 
Mendelssohn*s Oratorio of " St. Paul," rendered in a manner worthy 
of that sublime composition, followed by the Hallelujah Chorus, 
from Beethoven's "Mount of Olives." A concert in the evening 
concluded the day*s performances. On Thursday morning, the 
** Messiah ** was performed in a manner never excelled ; and at 
the concert in the evening, Festa*s Madrigal, " Down in a flowVy 
vale," seemed to please the most. The programme for Friday 
morning consisted of a manuscript Credo by Mendelssohn, presented 
by his relatives to the managers of the festival ; and also a large 
porlion of Haydn*s '* Creation," and Handers " Israel in Egypt. " 
The evening's concert proved exceedingly attractive, and at the con- 
clusion the principal vocalists, with the full band and chorus, sung 
**God save the Queen," with a power and effect rarely witnessed. In 
every respect this festival proved a great success, and gave universal 
satisfaction to all the parties concerned. It may here be mentioned 
that Bradford and the neighbourhood have, from a remote period, 
been noted for excellent and scientific singers. 

A grand triennial festival took place in the Hall in August, 1 856, 
under tho patronage of the Queen. The principal vocalists were 
Mesdames Clara Novello, Alboni, Garcia, Weiss, Miss Sherrington, 
and Mademoiselle Piccolomini ; Sims Reeves, Weiss, Belletti, 
Formes, and Winn. Conductor, Mr. Costa ; chorus master, Mr. 
W. Jackson. The band consisted of some of the most eminent 
performers in the kingdom ; Messrs. Sainton and Blagrove were 
the principals. The chorus selected from the most efficient vocalists 
of Bradford, Leeds, Halifax, Huddersfield, Keighley, Dewsbury, 
and the surrounding villages, comprised three hundred and fifty per- 
formers. The organ used at the festival of 1 853 not being suitable 
for so large a building as the Hall, was replaced by a powerful and 
magnificent instrument, built by Messrs. Hill and Sons, London, 
which, in compass, power, and tone, gave great effect to many of the 
pieces performed at this festival. On Tuesday morning, August 26th, 
the Oratorio of "Elijah" was performed, and in the evening a mis- 
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eellaneoas concert. Both were only thinly attended, but gave great 
satisfaction in the eiecution. On Wednesday morning, Co8ta*s 
** Eli*' became the attraction of the day. On Thnisday morning the 
<* Messiah*' attracted a large audience as usual. ** He was de- 
spised," by Madame Garcia, thrilled the company, being perfect 
in execution. On Thursday evening a miscellaneous concert took 
place, in which the principal siogers were exceedingly effective. 
Some operatic songs from Verdi, Donizetti, Weber^ and Rossini 
were beautifully rendered. But the best and concluding perform- 
ance took place on Friday evening, when a large audience listened 
with immense delight to a miscellaneous concert. A choral 
part song, by Sir Wm. Davenant, ^* The lark now leaves his 
wat*ry nest," elicited great applause. Morley's celebrated madrigal, 
" Now is the month of Maying,** a noble specimen of Elizabethan 
music, was rendered in such a splendid style as the hearers can 
never expect to again enjoy. Altogether, the performances at this 
festival were well attended by the gentry of Bradford and 
surrounding district, and passed off well. 

The third triennial festival took place in August, 1859 ; the open- 
ing day of the festival, Tuesday, the 23rd, being marked by the 
hoisting of flags, and in the evening, by the performance of Haydn's 
** Creation," under the conduct of Mr. Costa ; chorus master, Mr. 
W. Jackson ; organist, Mr. Brownsmith. The band consisted of 
the most eminent performers, and the chorus of above three hundred 
voices. Mde. Clara Novello, Mrs. Sunderland, Mademoiselle Titiens; 
Sims Reeves, Giuglini, and Belletti, were among the chief singers. 
A fashionable audience assembled, consisting of 2,431 persons, and 
the performance gave great satisfaction. On Wednesday morning 
the Dttiingen Te Deum was performed and a selection from ** Judas 
MaccabeuSf"* succeeded in the evening by a concert. The pieces 
were too much from the Italian, but still constituted a brilliant con- 
cert. The greatest of Mendelssohn's oratorios, *VSt. Paul/' met, 
on Thursday morning, with a rapturous reception from a small, but 
select audience, who quite appreciated its great merits. The 
recitative by Clara Novello and Sims Reeves, was admirable; 
Only 1,412 persons attended. In the evening, a selection of masic» 
consisting of seven pieces, was performed to a l^rge assembly. On 
Friday morning, the '* Messiah" brought together the largest 
company (2,908), and the Bradford Chorus acquitted themselves 
admirably. The concert of the evening attracted the largest 
audience of the festival. The new work by Mr. Jackson, *'The 
Tear," received rapturous applause. With the performance on 
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Friday evening, tbe festival came to an end. The total numbers 
who attended the performances were 14,000, and in a money point 
of view the festival proved successful. 

Owing to the Great Exhibition, there was not a triennial festival 
in 1862. 

Soon after the erection of the hall, Mr. William Jackson, 
the celebrated Yorkshire composer, formed the Bradford 
Choral Society, which has become justly famous throughout 
the country for the excellence of the voices, knowledge of 
music, and precision and power of execution. In the year 
1858, they were under an engagement to sing at the Crystal 
Palace, under the conduct of Mr. Jackson, and received a 
command to sing before Her Majesty, and a select audience, 
at Buckingham Palace, where they gave great satisfaction. 
The performers, numbering two hundred and ten, were 
afterwards entertained at the Palace. 

When the telegraph, on the 10th September, 1855, con- 
veyed to Bradford the news of the fall of Sebastopol, the 
liveliest joy was excited among all classes. The bells of the 
Parish Church rang a merry peal, and various other demon- 
strations of the delight of the inhabitants were exhibited, 
such as flags, bonfires, fireworks, and the roar of cannon. 
For a week, the fervour and intensity of the enthusiasm of 
the inhabitants seemed to increase. The streets were daily 
filled with flags and banners, some of them very beautiful 
and costly, and the gay and flaunty appearance of the town 
surpassed anything before witnessed here. At last the re- 
joicings were brought to a close on Monday, the 17th Sep- 
tember. The Committee of Peel Park resolved to celebrate 
the event by a grand fete in the Park, and to roast an ox for 
distribution among those present. At an early hour in the 
afternoon, the beautiful grounds were thronged; bands of 
music enlivened the scene, and the booming of cannon added 
to the thrilling effect. The carving of the ox, which had 
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been roasted in the Park, formed a scene of the utmost ex- 
citement. In the evenings to bring the celebration to a close^ 
a partial illumination took place. Many parts of the town 
were lighted up in a blaze of light. Some of the public 
buildings and warehouses displayed gorgeous illuminated 
decorations^ whilst several of the principal shops exhibited 
devices which attracted attention either by their novelty, 
taste, or splendour. The streets were filled with an enthu- 
siastic but orderly crowd, and all seemed to experience the 
utmost satisfaction at the fall of the great strongholdj which 
it .was expected would finish the war, and bring again the 
blessings of peace. Afterwards, two Russian guns, taken at 
Sebastopol, were presented to the Peel Park Committee, and 
placed in the Park to mingle their feu dejoie with the fes- 
tivities to which it is devoted. 

A dissolution of parliament occurred in the spring of 
1857, in consequence of the defeat of Lord Palmerston on 
Mr. Cobden's motion condemning the Chinese war, when 
Mr. Milligan finding himself, from his advanced age, un- 
equal to the late hours and onerous duties of the House of 
Commons, declined to be proposed again as a candidate. 
To avoid a contest, a compromise was come to between the 
two great political sectionSj to bring forward Mr. Wickham 
and Colonel Thompson as candidates, and they were elected 
without opposition, on the 27th March, 1857. 

Lord Derby's government being defeated on the second 
reading of their Reform Bill, a dissolution of parliament took 
place in the spring of 1859. The candidates for Bradford 
were Mr. Wickham, who presented himself for re-election, 
and Alfred Harris and Titus Salt, Esqs. The former, Mr. 
Harris, a Churchman of moderate Conservative opinions, 
had, as a banker, been long resident in Bradford, and 
the latter a liberal-minded Dissenter, was at the head of 
the largest worsted manufactory in the world. Both were 

K 
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distinguished for their urbanity of manners^ and for aid*' 
ing every philanthropic movement in the town, and were 
regarded by all classes with the greatest respect. The 
question of politics was, therefore, only at stake. The 
nomination took place on Friday, the 29th April, in front of 
the Court House, when Mr. Samuel Smith proposed Mr. 
Wickham (who was prevented by an accident from being 
present), seconded by Mr. Alderman Wright, Mr. Robert 
Milligan proposed Mr. Salt as a candidate, which was 
seconded by Mr. Edward Kenion. Mr. John Hollings pro* 
posed, and Mr. Popplewell seconded, the nomination of Mr. 
Harris. Afterwards, Mr. L. W. Wickham addressed the 
meeting, on behalf of his brother, who, as he stated, lay on 
a bed of sickness. Mr. Salt then came forward and said he 
had always been of opinion that the intelligent working 
classes were entitled to the exercise of the franchise. He 
need not tell them that he had advocated all the great ques- 
tions relating to the liberties of the people — amongst others, 
the Catholic Emancipation Bill, and the Repeal of the Cora 
Laws, which he supported from first to last. In fact, he had 
ever supported all measures for the extension of freedom, 
whether civil, commercial, or religious* He would, if re- 
turned to parliament, support Lord John Russell's Reform 
Sill, as a practical measure. He was an advocate of peace ; 
of non-interference in European politics. He believed the 
ballot was necessary for the protection of the working classes 
who possessed votes. From his long experience in the trade 
of this district,upwards of thirty years, he hoped, if returned 
to parliament, to be able to support measures which would 
be of advantage to the mercantile community of Bradford* 
Mr. Harris was received with great cheering by his friends. 
He stated he had been desired to come forward as a candi- 
date, by a requisition, signed by 1,000 electors. He called 
himself a Conservative, by which he meant one who would 
uphold the constitution of the country, and at the same time 
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improve our institutions by safe and progressive Reform. 
He would not vote for the entire abolition of Church Bates ; 
but so far as regards Dissenters^ and those entertaining con- 
scientious objections^ he woidd vote for their abolition. He 
*would not vote for a £5 franchise ; nor for the ballot ; nor 
was he disposed to vote for the opening of the British 
Museum^ nor the Crystal Palace on Sundays, fie expressed 
his opinion that Lord Derby was a safe leader of the people^ 
both as regards our foreign and home relations. On the show 
of hands being taken, the majority were in favour of Mr. 
Wickham and Mr. Salt. Mr. Rollings then, on the part of 
Mr. Harris, demanded a poll. This took place on Saturday, 
when, after a very spirited contest, the victory was declared 
in favour of the two former gentlemen. The numbers were, 
for Mr. Wickham, 2,076 votes; Mr. Salt, 1,727; Mr. 
Harris, 1,229 votes. After the declaration of the result of 
the poll, Mr. L. W. Wickham addressed the meeting on be- 
half of his brother, and stated that both Mr. Salt and Mr. 
Harris had plumped for him, Mr. Salt thanked the meeting 
for the honour of his election, and then Mr. Harris came 
forward to thank the electors who had voted for him. The 
streets were crowded during the day, but the greatest de- 
corum prevailed* 

A thunderstorm, accompanied by a flood, and involving 
great destruction of property, visited Bradford, on the after- 
noon of the 6th June, 1859. From three o'clock until 
nearly seven, the thunder was the most dreadful ever wit- 
nessed here. Rain fell in torrents, intermixed with large 
hailstones. The streets were rapidly inundated, as the 
channel of the beck, owing to its contraction by injudicious 
building on its sides, and over it, overflowed. The lower 
parts of the town were completely flooded, to an -extent, 
perhaps, never before known. Some of the streets presented 
the appearance of rapid rivers, especially Tyrrel street, 
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Bridge street^ Market street, the whole of Hall ings, and 
Well street^ which were impassable. In these streets, as may 
be presumed, the damage was immense. The cellars and 
lower rooms of the warehouses and shops were flooded, and 
the goods stored therein mostly spoiled or destroyed. The 
damage to property from the lightning was not great, but 
at Black Carr, near Thornton, it killed the wife of a wool- 

« 

comber, named John Moore, and another person or two were 
struck, but not seriously injured. It has been estimated that 
the damage occasioned in the town exceeded £30,000. Had 
the sewerage of the town not been so imperfect, the loss 
would have been greatly reduced. 

Among the distinguished eyents in the annals of Bradford, 
must be placed the third annual meeting of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science, held at 
Bradford, on Monday, the 10th October, 1859, and the five 
following days, under the presidency of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. There was a special service at the Parish Church 
on Monday morning, when the Bishop of Ripon preached 
an excellent sermon. In the evening the general meeting 
ing was held in St. George's Hall, at which addresses were 
delivered by the President, Lord Brougham, Sir W. P. 
Wood, and others. There was a large assemblage in the 
Hall. The inhabitants of the neighbouring towns attended 
in great numbers, and the proceedings excited great interest 
among all classes. On Tuesday morning Lord Brougham 
delivered, in the Hall, to a large audience, his annual 
address, in which he took a comprehensive survey of all the 
leading social questions of the day. Afterwards, the various 
sections met — ^under their various presidents — ^in their rooms 
for the reading of papers and for discussions thereon : — That 
on Jurisprudence, in the Court House; Education, section A, 
in the saloon of St George's Hall; section B, in the theatre 
of the Mechanics' Institute; on Punishment and Beformation, 
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eectioii A^ in the Court House ; section B^ in the Council 
Boom ; on Public Healthy in Sion Chapel ; Social Economy^ 
section A, in Sion Chapel school room ; section B^ in Sion 
Chapel upper school room. In the evenings there was a 
soiree in St. George's Hall^ at which the chief inhabitants 
of the town and neighbourhood were present. On Wed- 
nesday, The Bight Hon. C. P. Adderley, M.P., xead, in 
St. George's Hall, an admirable paper on Education. On 
Thursday^ B. M. Milnes, Esq., addressed a large audience 
in the same place, on the ''Punishment and Prevention of 
Crime, and the Beformation of Criminals," a subject which 
excited much interest. In the evening, there was .a large 
meeting of the working classes in the Hall, the Mayor pre- 
siding. The proceedings were of a most gratifying character. 
Many of the leading Members of the Association addressed 
the meeting. On Friday, the Bight Hon. "W. Cowper, 
M.P., read a paper '' On Public Health, '' and in the 
evening there was a soiree in St. George's Hall. On Satur- 
day, Sir John Kay Shuttleworth, Bart., addressed a large 
audience in St. George's' Hall, on '' Social Science." This 
was considered one of the best addresses delivered at this 
annual meeting. On the Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, the various sections met in the above-mentioned 
rooms, when a very large number of very able papers were 
read, on all subjects within the scope of the Association. 
With the hospitality, which is an especial characteristic of aU 
classes of the inhabitants of Bradford, the affluent classes 
threw open their houses for the reception of the distinguished 
visitors, and gave them a hearty Yorkshire welcome. Ample 
means were provided for the refreshment of all, and it may 
especially be noted that a large wooden building, comfortably 
fitted up, and capable of accommodating several hundred 
people, was erected opposite the Hall The Exchange 
Booms were also set apart for the refreshment accommoda- 
tion of the public. Probably the pleasantest portion of the 
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programme consisted of a performance^ by the Bradford 
Festival Choral Society^ in St. George's Hall, on Friday 
evening, of a series of glees, madrigals, and part songs, 
executed in a style that will not be forgotten by those who 
witnessed the performance, and the audience was both large 
and fashionable. Altogether, this meeting of the Association 
was one most gratifying and instructive in all respects. The 
arrangements were well carried out; the addresses and papers 
delivered and read, were considered to be, as a whole, capital, 
and, in a pecuniary view, the meeting proved a successful 
one. 

At the concluding general meeting, held on Saturday, in 
St. George's Hall, under the presidency of the Earl of Shaf- 
tesbury, the Secretary stated that S97 members and 645 asso- 
ciates had attended the meetings of the Association, and that 
824 ladies had purchased transferable tickets, making a total 
of 1,866. The number of papers read had been 161, viz.^ 
SS in the Jurisprudence department; 48 in that of Educa- 
tion ; 19 in that of Public Health ; 50 on Social Economy ; 
and 27 on Punishment and Beformation. It was very fully 
expressed at the meeting, that the exertions and success of 
the local committee deserved the warmest thanks, and that a 
most hearty reception had been given to the Association by 
the inhabitants of Bradford. 

Suddenly, on the eve of the session of parliament for 1861, 
Mr. Salt resigned his seat, because, as he said, '^ I find, after 
two years experience, that I have not sufficient stamina to 
bear up under the fatigues and late hours incident to pai'lia- 
mentary life." In fact, his health had suffered from the 
trial. Mr. Salt had paid great attention to his parliamen- 
tary duties, and proved himself an honest and independent 
representative of Liberal principles. A meeting of the 
Liberal electors was held on Tuesday evening, 6th February, 
1861, when four candidates — Mr. Edward Miall, General 
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Thompson, Mr. William Edward Forster, of Burley Grange, 
Wharfedale, and Mr. John Friestman, of Bradford, — were 
successively proposed ; but the majority of the electors were 
in favour of Mr. Forster, when the iinited body determined 
to support his election. Mr. Forster, who is a man of ability, 
of the advanced school of politicians, in his address to the 
electors, stated that he advocated Parliamentary Reform and 
the abolition of Church Bates. He would not vote for 
the sweeping away of the grants for religious purposes in 
Ireland ; nor would he vote in favour of a permissive bill for 
the suppression^ of the liquor traffic ; nor against the opening 
of the Crystal Palace on Sundays. He was in favour of an 
income, or rather property, tax, but not of the present system 
of raising the tax. He would support a motion for the re* 
moval of the Bishops from the House of Lords ; and for the 
removal of the restrictions upon Dissenters taking degrees in 
the Universities. The nomination of Mr. Forster took place 
on the hustings, in front of the Court House, on Monday, 
the 11th February. The weather was unpropitious, and the 
assembly in front of the hustings small. Mr. Forster was 
declared by the Mayor, as Returning Officer, to be duly 
elected, no other candidate being proposed. Mr. Forster 
afterwards addressed the meeting, thanking them for the 
honour they had conferred upon him, and stating that he in- 
tended to take his seat in the House of Commons next day, 
when it was expected that Mr. Baines' motion for an exten- 
sion of the franchise would come on. 

A great demonstration took place in Bradford, on the 10th 
March, 1868, — the Prince of Wales' marriage. A grand 
procession, of about 15,000 persons, formed in Well street, 
at half-past ten o'clock, and proceeded to Peel Park; on 
reaching it the yeomanry, artillery, and rifle volunteers, — 
part of the procession — ^marched to the front of the battery, 
whilst the Mayor, Corporation, clergy, and gentry assembled 
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on a platform to the left of the battery. There were present 
40^000 persons^ though the weather was unfavourable. At 
twelve o'clock^ a royal salute was fired. In the eyening, 
there was an illumination^ upon a large scale^ and afterwards 
the Mayor gave a ball in St. George's Hall^ at which nearly 
800 persons were present The whole was a splendid affair. 

So great of late years had been the gfrowth of the trade of 
the town^ and the influx of spinners^ manufacturers^ and 
merchants to its markets, that the Exchange Buildings had 
become totally inadequate for their accommodation. A Com- 
pany accordingly was formed for building a new Exchange, 
and they chose for its site the block of old buildings in Mar- 
ket street, where the old Market House stood. The ground, 
about eighty years since, constituted part of a verdant paddock 
called Bower's Croft, which, as in a former page narrated, a 
Company, in 1781, intended to dedicate to the purposes of 
a Market, but were frustrated, and it afterwards became the 
property of the Lord of the Manor, who, in the year 1801, 
removed the Market thither from Westgate, and afterwards 
built a theatre, and the buildings which have been recently 
pulled down to make room for the New Exchange. When 
the ground had been cleared, a strong wish prevailed in the 
town that it should be left open, and another site chosen for 
the Exchange. A public meeting was even held to carry 
out this object ; but the requisite funds could not be raised, 
and therefore it was determined to carry out the original 
project. A Committee, appointed by the shareholders to 
choose the architects, selected out of the designs of six com- 
petitors that of Messrs. Lockwood and Mawson, of Bradford. 
The style of the design is, to use their own description, 
** Venetian Gothic in character, freely treated, and admitting 
of great picturesqueness of effect, and beauty of detail, with- 
out entailing heavy cost." It had been stipulated by the 
Committee that the estimate should not exceed £27,000. 
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Under the great tower^ on the north east corner of the site, 
will be the principal entrance^ . leading through an open 
arcade to the yestibule, and thence to the Exchange itself, a 
spacious hall, containing an area of 625 yards. The length 
of the room is 90 feet and breadth 57 feet, exclusive of an 
ajpse at the north side, 42 feet in diameter. Opening from 
the hall is the news room, 67 feet by 29 feet, and possessing 
independent entrances. There will be suitable offices of 
various descriptions in the building. On the line of front to 
Market street will be a range of magnificent shops. 

To give edat to the occasion of laying the foundation 
stone of this future ornament and centre of attraction in the 
town. Lord Palmerston accepted an invitation to perform 
the ceremony, which took place on Tuesday, the 9th of 
August, 1864^ with such a display of pomp and circumstance 
as has rarely been witnessed in Bradford. For weeks 
previously, the occupiers of the shops and other buildings 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the site, had been en- 
gaged in beautifying their premises. The day was ushered 
in by the ringing of the Church bells, and a grand display of 
flags. Lord Palmerston, who arrived on Monday at the 
residence of Mr. H. W. Ripley, Lightclifie, entered Peel 
Park at two o'clock on Tuesday, in an open carriage, with 
Mr. Kipley and the members for Bradford, Mr. Wickham 
and Mr. Forster, and was greeted with a salute of nineteen 
guns. A large procession was at once formed, consisting of 
Members of the Bradford Town Council in carriages ; West 
Biding and Borough Magistrates in carriages ; Bradford 
Chamber of Commerce, Board of Guardians, and an immense 
number of gentlemen of the town and neighbourhood in 
carriages ; with volunteers of the Artillery and Bifle Corps, 
accompanied by two bands of music. There were altogether 
nearly one hundred carriages in the procession. Slowly it 
moved from the Park, and through the streets of the town, 
which were thronged by an immense crowd, who loudly 

s 
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cheered his Lordship. On arriving at the site, where a plat- 
form had been erected, capable of holding 1,000 persons, the 
Mayor of Bradford addressed his Lordship, thanking him 
heartily in the name of the inhabitants for being present on 
the occasion ; and afterwards Mr. Alderman Wright, the 
Chairman of the Exchange Company, presented an address 
from that body in a congratulatory speech. His Tiordship 
next proceeded to lay the stone ; Mr. Lockwood, the archi^ 
tect, handing to him for the purpose a silver trowel. Lord 
Palmerston then addressed the vast multitude assembled. 
He alluded, with evident feeling, to the hearty reception 
which had been accorded to him ; and said that he trusted 
and believed the future progress of the town would be as 
great as the past. He also pointed out the advantages which 
had accrued from the French Treaty, and which were likely 
to increase. The performance of the *' National Anthem'* 
concluded the ceremonial. 

In the evening, at six o'clock, a grand dinner was given in 
the saloon of St. George's Hall to Lord Palmerston and a 
number of invited guests. About one hundred persons sat 
down to the table, among whom were the High SheriflF of 
Yorkshire ; Sir F, Crossley, Bart. ; Mr. Haines, M.P. ; the 
Lord Mayor of York ; the Mayors of Bradford, Leeds, 
Halifax, "Wakefield, and Dewsbury ; the two .Members for 
Bradford; and the Vicar of Bradford. At eight o'clock, 
a public meeting, presided over by the Mayor, was held in 
St. George's Hall, which was filled with an audience of about 
4,000 persons. The entrance of Lord Palmerston from the 
saloon occasioned an outburst of cheering. ITie Town Clerk 
read an eulogistic address to his Lordship from the Corpora- 
tion, and Mr. Darlington read one from the Bradford Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Then Mr. John Band moved, and Mr, 
Wickham, M.P., seconded a vote of thanks to his Lordship, 
which was carried by acclamation. The Bradford Choral 
Society gave in grand style, " See the Conquering Hero 
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eomes" before Lord Palmerston rose. There was only one 
or two points in his Lordship's reply which need here be 
noticed. He said there was something singularly interest* 
ing in the town of Bradford. It was^ he considered^ 
a type of the English character — a character marked by 
perseverance, industry , judgment, and courage, and those 
were the characteristics of the inhabitants of Bradford. His 
Lordship again acknowledged the kind reception he had 
received, and his satisfaction in having laid the foundation 
stone of their new Exchange. Afterwards, Mr. Forster, M P.^ 
Mr. M. W. Thompson, Sir F. Crossley, Mr. Baines, M.P., 
addressed the meeting, and thus concluded one of the most 
auspicious days which has dawned upon Bradford. 



Since the publication of the History of Bradford, what an 
amazing town in wealth, population, and size it has grown I 
Standing on one of the hills by which it is surrounded, a 
sight is presented to the eye which baffles description. 
Where, within the memory of most of even the middle-aged 
native inhabitants, the noisy rooks made their nests, — where, 
in the clear brook, numerous trout disported, — buildings, 
warehouses, rivalling in size and splendour the far-famed 
palaces of Venice, rear their proud fronts. The villages of 
Bowling, Little Horton, and Manningham, .divided from the 
town by miles of green lanes, fields, and woods, now form 
part ot it, whilst Great Horton, Wibsey, Shipley, Heaton, 
and Eccleshill are partly embraced in its ever-spreading 
arms, soon also to become integral portions of this immense 
hive of industry. Were a " Bradfordian," of thirty years 
ago, to re- visit the outskirts of the town, he would almost 
fail to trace any of the well-remembered features of the 
country. 

No less astonishing has been the growth of its population 
and wealth. Starting from the census of 1801 the increase 
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of inhabitants in both the Township and Borough has 
reached to about eight-fold. Land^ recently sold at £16 a 
square yard could, within the last twenty years, hare been 
bought for 7$. 6d. Comparing the rateable value of property 
in the Borough at the extremes of a twenty years* interra], 
we see that it amounted in 1841 to £137,000; in 1861 to 
£294,000. These are startling facts, and prore in the mosi 
direct manner the immense progress of the town. 

Much of this rapid increase and prosperity of the town 
may be traced to the introduction of the combing machine ; 
the astonishing derelopment of late years of our mineral 
riches; and the improved railway communication. Much 
also may be attributed to the depression of the cotton trade, 
whereby the demand for our stuifs of all kinds has been 
enormously multiplied ; and much to the effect of the French 
Treaty. But more potent causes than all these have con- 
tributed to the greatness of Bradford. Foremost must be 
ranked the energy and enterprise of its merchants, spinners, 
and manufacturers ; the skill, industry, and good conduct of 
its operatives ; and the judicious outlay of unbounded capital 
in bringing out new fabrics and designs, to meet the growing 
taste of the world. Neither must it be forgotten that the 
continual centralisation of the worsted manufacture, causing 
wealthy merchants and manufacturers in large numbers to 
flock to it as a common centre, has given a mighty impulse to 
its progress, and added greatly to its present importance. 

Already its textile trade is one of the most lucrative and 
extensive in the world ; it has within itself the very elements 
of expansion and elasticity ; its manufacture admits of every 
kind of fibre, and is adapted for every kind of clothing and 
climate. No prophetic eye is required to depict the glorious 
future of the good old town. With an ever increasing trade, 
and an ever increasing improvement, it is destined to become 
one of the greatest and most prosperous towns in the 
kingdom. 



THE PARISH CHURCH. 

Whilst writing the History of Bradford^ I assumed, on the 
authority of Dr. Whitaker, that this parish, along with a 
large tract of country Ijing south of the River Aire, had 
been carred out of the ancient Saxon parish of Dewsbury. 
This assumption rested mainly on the circumstance that 
Dewsbury received yearly certain small sums from six neigh- 
bouring churches,* which it was concluded were rendered 
in token of submission to it as the mother. From the 
researches, however, of the late Rev. Joseph Hunter,t it 
appears plain that these payments were made in lieu of tithes 
and offerings arising from certain portions only of such 
parishes.' The manner in which the payment of tithe from 
Bradford to Dewsbury Church arose, seems to have been 
thus : — The lands granted to the Lacies by the Conqueror and 
forming the Honour of Pontefract, were not Royal demesne 
like Dewsbury and Wakefield, afterwards granted to the 
Warrens. At the conquest, Eccleshill belonged, as it does 
now, to the Manor of Wakefield, and its tithes, either by gift 
of one of the Earls Warren or otherwise, became vested in 
Dewsbury Church That this was the case is apparent from 
the ordination of the vicarage of Dewsbury in 1349, where, 
after stating that altarage had from ancient times been paid 
to Dewsbury from the Parish of Bradford and the other 
places, a few paragraphs afterwards, the Rectorial tithes 



• See pages 188, 189, History of Bradford, 
t In the •' Collectanea Topographica." 
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are mentioned^ and among others '' The tithes and portions 
of the garb of Eccleshill." Hunter also quotes certain ac- 
counts of Edward Savage (Proctor of the Church of Dews- 
bury, from 1348 to 1856,) which distinctly shew that at that 
time there was no money payment at all issuing from Brad- 
ford or any other of the six churches ; but that Dewsbury 
received tithe from certain Townships which form portions 
of those parishes* For instance, the tithe of Eccleshill, in 
the Parish of Bradford, is put down at the yearly value of 
£1 9s. S^d. The customary and stated payment of Ss. from 
Bradford to Dewsbury evidendy represents some commuta- 
tion, and came into existence sometime between the years 
1349 and 1530, as it is entered in the Valor of Kmg Henry 
VIII. 

Hence it is evident that any dependence of the Parish of 
Bradford on that of Dewsbury, implied by this money pay- 
ment, only arose in respect of Eccleshill as belonging to the 
fee of the Warrens. There are indeed no substantial grounds 
for supposing that Bradford parish ever belonged to that of 
Dewsbury .f After giving the subject the most careful con- 
sideration, it seems exceedingly probable that in the Saxon 
days, a church, on the present site, existed at Bradford, hav- 
ing rights of baptism, marriage, and burial, and forming the 
nucleus of a parish. This opinion is supported by Dooms- 
day Survey, where it is recorded that Bradford, in the days 
of the Confessor, formed an important manor of considerable 
value ; and would not, it may be presumed, be without the 
usual appanage of a church. In explanation of the fact that 



* In Sa?age^8 account, the townships are set out Arom which Dewsbury received 
profits during the time he was collector, and not from the whole parish in any 
case. 

f Mr. Hunter makes the inequality of the payments of the six churches a pre- 
sumptive proof that these payments were not originally in token of filial subjection. 
Thus Burton pays £A, while Bradford, a parish more extensive, only 8s. 
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in that Survey, neither church nor priest is mentioned as 
existing here, — the former may have been destroyed in the 
devastations of the Conqueror; and where all was waste^ 
what need of a priest ? As before stated (page 39, History 
of Bradford), the non-mention of a church here in that 
Survey, is no proof that such did not exist. 

When the Lacies obtained the Manor, their first object^ 
according to the feelings of that age, would be to build here a 
church, or renovate the old one; but most likely the un* 
settled state of their possessions would retard the execution 
of that intention until the reign of Henry II. The build- 
ing of this Anglo-Norman Church, if the date could be cor« 
rectly ascertained, would be that of the growth again in the 
parish of a considerable population. 

From the time of the foundation of the church, the Lacies, 
and those claiming under them, presented to the Rectory, 
until the grant of the same by Henry Y. to the College 
of Leicester. These Rectors, some time before the year 
1292, obtained permission to appoint vicars. Dr. Whitaker 
observes : — " It must originally have been an opulent bene- 
fice, as there was an endowed vicarage for many years, while 
the Rectory continued presentative, a circumstance which 
never took place, but where wealth had rendered the incum- 
bent idle. During this period, the Vicarage was in the 
Rector's patronage." 

That the benefice was a rich one is apparent, on compar- 
ing the value of the Rectory and Vicarage, according to 
Pope Nicholas* Valor, (1292) with that of other neighbouring 
churches. Some data, for comparison, are given at page 190 
antBy and to those may be added the Rectory of Bingley, 
£30 a year ; Keighley, £8 ; Calverley, £8 ; Skipton, £30 ; 
and the vicarage there £8. It will be observed that although 
the close catalogue of the vicars of Bradford only commences 
in 1293, there were vicars at least some short time previous, 
but the inference may be drawn that the vicarage had not 
long existed. 
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After the incursions of the Scots^ many parts of the north 
of England were so devastated that the clergy could not pay 
their taxes according to Pope Nicholas' taxation, and ac- 
cordingly a new taxation was made for some parts of York- 
shire. Bradford Church, as before mentioned (page 190), is 
returned as worth only £28, and the Yicarage £5 yearly. 
Singularly enough, Leeds, Halifax, Dewsbury, and indeed 
nearly all the parishes about here are returned at their former 
value, except Bradford and the following places : — Calverley 
is returned as worth nothing ; the Church of Bingley is re- 
duced to £14 13s. 4d.; that of Skipton to £13 Gs 8d., and 
the vicarage to £3 6s. 8d. How it happened that these 
localities suffered so much, whilst the neighbouring towns 
seem to have escaped, cannot be explained. For some time 
after, Bradford did not recover from the effects of the in- 
roads of the Scots. Several of the vicars are, in the early 
part of Edward III.'s reign, put down only as chaplains, 
and in the Nonas Rolls, 14th year of that reign, (1341) Brad- 
ford is not included ; ** poor Boraile people" being excepted. 
It is evident that the town had not even recovered from the 
shock in the time of Bichard II., as may be gathered ftom the 
Poll Tax Rolls of that reign. 

As before mentioned (page 189), the first notice of Brad- 
ford Church is in the year 1281, when Alice, the widow of 
Edmund de Lacy, who had the advowson, presented to the 
Rectory. The advowson, after her death, was settled by 
Henry, Earl of Lincoln, upon Thomas, Earl of Lancaster and 
Alice his wife, daughter of the former. On the death of her 
husband, she held it until wrested from her in 1822 by 
Edward II. It afterwards became vested in Henry, Duke 
of Lancaster, and in the Extent of his estates, taken in 
1342, is returned as being worth £100 a year. Soon after 
then it became the property of his son-in-law, John of 
Gaunt, and on his death, Richard II. seized it. On his de- 
thronement, the advowson vested in Henry IV. and de- 
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ftccndcd to his son, Henry V., who gave it to the College of 
Leicester. 

Little can be added to the particulars before gathered re- 
specting the early Rectors. Robert Tonnington instituted in 
1^81, is the first whose name has descended to us. Between 
him and Baldock, there is so long an interval that probably 
another Rector with the name of Robert intervened. There 
appears to have been some opposition to the institution of 
Baldock in 1323, because in that year Archbishop Melton 
issued a commission to inquire whether he did not hold the 
Rectory of Bradford, and a prebend in Ripon Church. A 
mistake is committed at page 192, ante. The living of Brad- 
ford was sequestered /rowt Baldock to the Archbishop, most 
likely as a result of the above-mentioned opposition. 

In the reign of Henry VI., the population of the town 
and parish had so much increased, that the Church became 
insufficient to accommodate the parishioners, for it must be 
remembered that all then thought it a needful duty to re* 
pair, at least on the Lord's day and holidays, to Church. 
With the exception of Haworth, there existed no other place 
of worship in the parish, and the inhabitants of all the other 
parts duly assembled to pay their devotions at the Parish 
Church. There can be no doubt that the present structure 
probably the third on the same site, occupies the ground 
where the Anglo-Norman Ohurch, the Kirk in the Wood 
of olden times, stood surrounded by the remains of the Syha^ 
once covering the whole of the hill side, and mentioned in 
the Conqueror's Survey.* 



* Dr. Whiteker states that not a vestig^e of the original structure remained* 
This is not quite correct When the Church was refronted, in 1832, fragments 
of an ancient cross, and of sculptured stones, were found huilt in the old wall, 
and had been very probably remnants of the previous Norman Cliurch. This 
fact supports the supposition tliat it stood on or about the same site as the present 
one. • 

T 
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There is evidence that the construction of Bradford 
Church, finished in 1458, occupied more than twenty years. 
William Bodes, vicar of Bradford, by his will, dated in 1435, 
gives — " To the fabric of the new work of the blessed Mary 
in the Church of Bradford, 40s." This " New work" was, 
no doubt. Boiling Chapel, or " Our Lady^s QaeereP^ (see 
page 203) which was then in course of erection, or had been 
recently erected. There is no ground for supposing that it 
did not form part of the original structure of the present 
Church. On the 26th March, in the year 1440, a visitation 
of Bradford Church was made by the vicars of Halifax, Cal- 
verley, Birstal, and Batley, for some purpose, we may sup- 
pose, connected with the building of the same. 

We have an account of the cost of erecting a similar 
Church about the same time, at Catterick, namely, 170 
marks, ♦. e, £114, which, in our present money, may repre- 
sent £1,000. The contract for the building of Catterick 
Church might have been drawn up for that at Bradford, as it 
stood before the late alterations. There was to be a high altar^ 
with three greses (steps) accordant ; each of the two aisles to 
have an altar, and a lavatory (piscina) accordant, at the east 
end. In the Boiling and Leveuthorp Chapels we have the 
counterpart of this description of the aisles, as that of Boiling, 
if not both, had an altar at the east end, where masses were 
said for the soul of the founder or endower. It is probable 
that the Dean and Canons of Newark College largely assisted 
the inhabitants in building the Church. The east window 
of the chancel, lately displaced for the memorial window 
hereafter described, was put in at the expense of Lady Mary 
Maynard, the widow of Sir John Maynard, and owner of the 
Rectorial tithes ; it seems also to have been a memorial 
window, for over it appeared externally, a slab, bearing his 



* This '* Lady's Queere/' probably so-called in honoar of tbe College of 
Leicester ; called also the Collegiate Church of our Lady of Leicester. 
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arms^ with the initials I. M., M. M., 1671, thirteen years 
after his death. Dr. Whitaker was of opinion that the fine 
window on the south side of the chancel had originally been 
the east window, but had been removed to make room for the 
one inserted by Lady Maynard. What a sacred spot is that 
chancel ! Its floor is filled with the ashes of holy men, whose 
prayer and praise for centuries ascended from its altars to 
heaven. 

Another proof of the progress of the town may be adduced 
from the fact that a wayside Chapel was soon after erected 
here. It is mentioned in Leland's Itinerary, but, until lately, 
its site was unknown. A record respecting it has been dis- 
covered in the York Archiepiscopal Registers, from which 
it appears it had been erected previous to the year 1466 near 
(probably on the south side of) Ive bridge,* now called the 
Sun bridge, for the use of travellers. In the middle ages, 
these wayside Chapels were frequently met with, and were 
especially placed on bridges, or near thereto, for the early 
use of wayfarers, who, according to the prevailing feelings of 
those days, were anxious to receive the consolations and 
sanctions of religion, and could not attend the ordinary ser- 
vices of the Church. Throughout Yorkshire, there were 
many Chapels of this description; that on the bridge at 
Wakefield is the best known. The subjoined is a translated 
copy of the license granted by Archbishop Neville for per- 
forming divine offices in the Chapel at Ivebridge : — 

George, &c. — ^l*o our beloved inhabitants of the town of Bradford 
in our diocese : inasmuch as a Chapel in honour of the Holy Trinity 
and Saint Sitha, the virgin, has been erected, situated at the end of 
the bridge at Bradford aforesaid, the present license shall enable any 
suitable Chaplains to celebrate masses and other divine offices, with 
sub masses, to you and all thither coming, provided that the said 



* Mr. Hailstone suggests that it was probably so-called from Ave bridge ; a deed 
in his possession, mentioning Avcgate, in Bradford, doubtless the same as Ivegate. 
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Chnpcl shall cause nothing to the prejudice of the Parish Chorcb; 
80 that to you, and all travellers thither coming to hear such Chap- 
lains may he permitted to celebrate in such sort as at present, to you, 
and all others thither coming, according to the tenor of this present 
granted faculty, and special license during our good pleasure. Dated 
under our seal, at our house^ situate at Westmiuster, 25th Novem* 
ber, A.D.y 1466, and the second of our translation.* 

A St. Sitha occurs in the Romisli Bede Roll. There was 
in Colne Chapel, on the allotment of pews there, in 1576, 
St Cyte's Quire.t 

After the dissolution of the College of Leicester, the Rec- 
tory and Advowson reverted to the Crown (see page 194, 
ante). The Rectory was leased soon afterwards to Dame 
Tempest, at the rent of £60 a year. In the year 1588, the 
vicarage is returned in an account of the benefices belonging 
to the Duchy of Lancaster, at £20 a year. 

King Charles I. sold the Rectory as well as the Manor 
of Bradford, to the citizens of London, who disposed of it to 
the famous Sir Hugh Middleton, and he to Mary, the wife of 
Sir John Maynard, of Tooting, Knight, keeper of the Great 
Seal to Charles I., who, during the Protectorate, was 
absolute owner of it in right of his wife. He appointed 
John Sharp, of Little Horton, the Parliamentarian, receiver 
of the rents of the glebe lands and tithes, which even then 
were very troublesome to collect. It appears from the 
Sharp MSS that in January, 1649, there were some law 
proceedings respecting them. Portions of the correspon- 
dence between Sir John and his Lady and Mr. Sharp, reveal 



* Reg. George Keville, pt 1., d6a. 

t St. Sitha or Ositb, Virgin and Abbess, born at Quarendon, and daughter of 
Frewald, a Mercian Prince, and niece to Editba, to whom belonged the towii and 
manor of Ailesbnry. She built a monastery at Chick, near Colchester, and was 
crowned with martyrdom during the inroads of Hinguar and Ilubba, the barbarous 
Danish leaders, about the year 870. Her body was removed to Ailesbury, and 
afterwards to Chick. The 7lh of October is her Saint's day. 
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xnany particulars respecting Bradford, and are therefore pre- 
sented to the reader : — 

From Sir John Maynard to Mr. Sharp, dated 13th August, 
1649 :— 

He observes that the tenants (of glebe lands) complain that they 
had hard bargains from Sir Richard Tempest, but that he (Sir 
John) had offers to take the reversion, and that hay and com were 
twice as dear as when Sir Richard let the land. He then states 
that land has been ploughed up without his leave, and proceeds :— 
** I am no stranger to Bradford, and know that land is dearer there 
than where I live, by reason of your trading, which causes thepUce 
to be populous. Those that refuse to pay tithe must be sued. For 
Bowling, there is no question, they must either pay or give tithe in 
kind, and I hope your kinsman, Captain Wilkinson, whom I as- 
sisted in his business for his arrears, will do me right in paying my 
tithe out of the sequestration of Mr. Tempest's demesnes, which I 
hear are assigned to him for part of his arrears. Concerning the 
vicarage of Bradford, I pray agree among yourselves, as I would 
reserve my right to the presentation, and I wish to be careful to 
consult the parish; so I advise you to a^ree in the choice of a 
minister. I have written to the town to satisfy Mr. £lease*s im- 
portunity." 

The latter part of this letter is proof that there existed 
much disunion among the parishioners respecting the choice 
of a minister. 

Sir John Maynard to John Sharp, May 2nd, 1649 : — 

I do wonder to hear of so many queries and exceptions as to 
whether the glebe lands shall abate on parts of them for taxes, or 
whether the glebe lands shall pay tithes in kind to me, as it did to 
Sir Richard Tempest. With your favour, these queries are not 
rational, and how could I make an answer, or promise to the 
tenants, except I understood the true state of things. I never made 
any promises, to the best of my remembrance. If I did, they were 
suppositious, that Sir Richard Tempest did the like. I pray Jet the 
old tenants be preferred before others, so that I may have the same 
rates for my lands as others have of the same condition of soil ; for 
I hear Sir Richard Tempest hath taken fines for new lands, reserv- 
ing a small rent; but that is no reason, after so long time the 
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ground has been dressed and tilled, but that I should have my tithe 
in kind. I desire to do as I would be done unto, and that things 
may be carried above board without fraud or covin. I will neither 
defraud nor be defrauded, as near as I can. Mr. Sharp, I do repose 
a trut»t in you. You are richer in reputation than fortune; and, 
thanks be to God, you are a freeholder. I pray, concerning taxes, 
keep the general rule. I hope things will settle, and extraordinary 
taxes will fall, now that Pomfret is reduced. I desire you would 
do for me as you do for yourself or friends. Thus, with love re- 
membered unto you, I rest your loving friend, — John Maynard. 

What was the issue of these dissensions does not clearly 
appear. In Sharp's MSS. it is stated that Mr. Blazet was 
presented to the living by Sir John Maynard. The vicarage 
is mentioned in the Parliamentary Survey of 1650^ as vacant. 
It seems that Sir John stood in favour with the Republican 
powers, for, in 1650, the horse, and pay for the army, 
charged upon him in respect of the Rectory of Bradford, 
was ordered to be discharged. 

The next letter is one from Lady Maynard to John Sharp, 
dated 24th August, 1658, wherein she informs him that her 
deceased husband had, by his will, appointed her his execu- 
trix, and left her the land and tithes of Bradford for her life, 
and then to her son, and requests Mr. Sharp to gather the 
rents and tithes for her, and that she would be glad to see 
him at Tooting, her residence ; also requests him to send her 
a bill of exchange for £60. 

On the passing of the Act of Uniformity, the Rev. Jonas 
Waterhouse was vicar of Bradford, but hesitated to con- 
form, and was therefore ejected; and the vicarage was on 
some ground claimed by a Mr. Cowker, or Corker. Lady 
Maynard, on the 29th September, 1662, writes to Mr. Sharp, 
informing him that she had received two letters from Mr. 
Waterhouse — " By both of which," she remarks, ** I find him 
unsatisfied to conform, which puts me to a stand what to do 
in the buit with Mr. Cowker, Mr. Allen, our counsel, being 
out of town. But Mr. Waterhouse writes in his last that 
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Mr. Cowker had been with, him and desired to come to some 
terms. I desire yon will talk to Mr. Waterhouse respecting 
putting the matter to the reference of two counsel^ and take 
Mr. Weddell with you." [Mr. "Weddell was probably a 
Bradford attorney.] 

To this letter^ Mr. Sharp replies that he had seen Mr. 
Waterhouse, who was much damped by her letter, recom- 
mending him to compromise the business with Cowker, as 
though she had deserted him; and proceeds to speak in 
praise of Waterhouse, who had the good wishes of the parish, 
and had been put to great cost in the suit. As to his con- 
formity, he (Sharp) could never gain a definite resolution 
from him, and he then concludes by stating that Waterhouse 
kept possession of the vicarage-house and croft. 

Again Lady Maynard writes, on the 5th September, 1663 : 
— " So long as Mr. Waterhouse followed the suit of those 
who best understood it, I was willing to assist him, but he 
has given it over by reason, I suppose, of his Nonconformity. 
I have small encouragement to meddle with it, for should I 
out Cowker, it would be impossible for me to present one 
that would please the parishioners and myself too. If you 
can recommend to me an able minister, with Mr. Water- 
house's approbation, that will undertake the suit, and present 
at his own charge, I shall present him when time requires." 

On the death of Lady Maynard, the Rectory and advow- 
son came to Mary, the daughter of Sir John Maynard, and 
wife of Francis Buller, Esq., of Shillingham, in Cornwall, 
who devised it to her second son, James Buller. By Inden- 
tures of Lease and Release, bearing date the 24th and 25th 
January, 1707, the Release between James Buller (described 
of Shillingham) of 1st part ; Sir William Cory ton, of New- 
ton, in Cornwall, Bart, Francis Wills, of Wicelscombe, 
and William Hancock, of Hendon, both in the same county, 
of 2nd part ; George Parker, of Plymptom, Devon, and 
Walter Moyle, of Bake, in the same county, of 3rd part ; 
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the Rectory of Bradford, with the tithes and advowson, were 
limited and assigned, after the death of Buller, without 
male issue, to the parties of the 2nd part, for 500 years, in 
trust. BuUer died without male issue. From the trustees, 
the Rectory and advowson came to Richard Woolfe, of 
Bridlington Quay, and afterwards to his eldest son, the 
Rev. Nicholas Woolfe, who bequeathed them to his sister, 
Lydia Dawson, as mentioned at page 109, in the History of 
Bradford. Those who presented the vicars from the year 
1706 to the time when the Rev. John Crosse bought the right, 
possessed it only for the life of the presentee. 

In the year 1794, the glebe lands, mostly situated near 
Cliffe lane, Undercliffe lane. Heap lane, and Barker end, 
were purchased by William Hustler, Thomas Skelton, 
Thomas Jones (surgeon), William Pollard, John Hodgson, 
and E. Peckover. In 1787, these lands were estimated at 
118 acres.* 

From time to time the internal appearance of the Church 
had been exceedingly marred by the ill-judged additions of a 
false roof of plaster, and the east gallery constructed during 
the last century. During the vicariate of the late Dr. 
Scoresby, a plan was conceived for restoring and improving 
the interior, by the removal of the above-mentioned deformi- 
ties, and setting back the west gallery. The details of the 
intended restoration were, at the time, described in an able 
lecture delivered by the Rev. Joshua Fawcett, M A., incum- 
bent of Low Moor, before the members of the Bradford 
Church Institute. Various obstacles, however., unfortunately 
then arose, preventing the execution of the work ; but they 
have been surmounted by the energy and perseverance of 
the present vicar. Dr. Burnet, liberally assisted by the con- 



♦ Dr. Outhwaite's Book, quoted at page 195, ante. 
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tributions of the inhabitants ; and the noble interior of the 
venerable structure now presents an enduring monument of 
their praiseworthy labours. An outline of these renovations 
will be of interest to the reader. 

In passing into the Church, through the great South 
portal^ one is struck with the wonderful transformation which 
has been effected^ developing^ in a large measure^ the august 
proportions of the original interior. The exceedingly fine 
oak roof, one of the finest specimens in Yorkshire, hidden 
before by an ugly plaster ceiling, is now thrown open and 
restored. The unsightly east gallery has been entirely re- 
moved, the chancel arch cleared of its excrescences, and 
restored and ornamented, thus exhibiting the whole of the 
chancel and east window. A handsome carved pulpit, placed 
more in the middle of the nave, has been substituted for the 
former plain one. But the most important improvement con- 
sists in setting back to the tower arch the west gallery^ 
thereby adding two bays each to the north and south gal-^ 
leries; and in appropriating to the nave, the floor of the tower^ 
and the large space formerly excluded from the Church, 
known as the vestibule or baptistry* These portions, 
greatly enlarging the nave, have been fitted with suitable 
seats, and the ringing chamber having been constructed 
higher in the tower, the grand west window has been ex- 
posed, and affords abundant light to that quarter of the 
edifice. The stone work of the inner face of the lower 
walls of the tower has been dressed, and around it are 
placed the mural monuments, removed from various parts of 
the Church ; their removal is to be deplored, but could not 
be avoided. 

Returning to the chancel — ^purchased from the Ladies of 



* The font, with its quaint canopy of fretwoik, has been removed from its 
position there, unto the lower end of the former nave. 

V 
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the Manor, at a cost of £200* — the roof has been thrown opea 
and restored; the floor having been lowered, the altar is 
approached from the nave by an easy gradation of steps. 
On each side of the chancel are rows of appropriate oak stalls 
for the choristers. The organ,t handsomely re-cased, and its 

• 

power and tone increased, has been placed in the Leventhorp 
Chapel, on the north side of the chancel. This chapel, and 
that of Boiling, on the opposite side, have been furnished 
with a screen of open tracery work, separating them, as in 
former days, from the chancel. Whilst inserting the new 
east window, hereafter described, and renovating the south 
wall of the chancel, an ancient piscina was found in the wall, 
where it, no doubt, had remained concealed since the days of 
the Reformation. It is of rude construction, and seems to 
have been defaced by some of our Puritan forefathers. 

After re-seating the pew-owners of the east gallery, 860 
additional sittings have been gained from these improve-* 
ments, so that the Church is now capable of accommodating 
1,580 hearers. Besides, it has been rendered more com- 
fortable by a better system of ventilation, the construction 
of a thoroughly efficient heating apparatus, and by lighting 
the edifice throughout in a style consistent with its archi- 
tecture. The bells have been re-hung, at a cost of £250. 

Extensive as these alterations and additions appear, the 
work has been executed in a most economical manner, — the 
total cost amounting only to the sum of about £4,300. 
Towards this outlay, the congregation, aided by a few 
friends, supplied, at one offertory, the handsome sum of 
£1,056. Since then, the total sum expended has been raised 
by other contributions, and there remains a considerable sum 
available for further improvements. 



* One would haye thought that the harden of repairing woald have rendered 
them eager to be rid of it. 

f Removed from the west gallery. 
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Another great addition to tlie appearance of the chancel^ 
results from the insertion of the new east window, presented 
by Mrs. Tolson, in memory of her late husband, Richard 
Tolson, Esq., of Bolton House, a gentleman esteemed by all 
who knew him, for his rare ability and kindness of disposi« 
tion. The memorial is a magnificent specimen of stained 
glass, executed by the celebrated firm of Morris, Marshall, 
Falkener and Co., Red Lion Square, London. The tracery 
of the old window being narrow and unsuitable for giving 
effect to figures in stained glass, the frame-work of a new 
window in the same style, the perpendicular, was substituted, 
containing a large central light in each of the two lower tiers, 
and three lights on each side of the central light. 

In the lowest tier, St. Peter, the patron of the Church, 
occupies the centre, and, reading from the left to the right, 
are, on each side of him, the figures of six of the great 
prophets, who foretold the coming of the Messiah : — Moses, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, and Elijah ; and above 
these are configurations of six of his greatest ancestors : — 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, David, Solomon, and Joseph. In 
the centre of the next tier, the middle of the window, stands 
the glorified Saviour, supported by angels ; and on each side 
are arranged six of his most distinguished ministers on earth ; 
—John the Baptist, the evangelists Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John, and St. Paul. Above these, again, appear the six 
women, who figure so conspicuously in the Gospels : — ^Anna, 
the prophetess; Elizabeth, with the infant Baptist by her 
side ; the Virgin ; Mary Magdalene, in the act of throwing 
from her the wreath of worldly vanity, whilst holding in her 
left hand the alabaster box of precious ointment ; and the 
sisters of Bethany, Martha and Mary. The large figure of 
the Saviour is, both in beauty of design and colour, a choice 
specimen of art. 

Most happily blended are both the designs and colours. 
The prophet Ezekiel, in brown and blue colours, is a model 
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of skill. All glaring sensational tints, so prevalent in staiiied 
glass, have been avoided, so that while the colours are chaste, 
admitting of no strong contrasts, they seem to glide into each 
other, and constitute one harmonious picture. The figures, 
well defined and graceful in attitude, are from original draw- 
ings, by artists of talent and position, made expressly for this 
window, and the colouring carried out under their own 
supervision. A more happily designed, and beautifully 
executed, modern work of its kind is rarely seen. Mn 
Buskin, the eminent art-critic, when lately at Bradford, gave 
it his meed of praise, though no admirer of this class of art 
as now practised. 

The great western window has also been beautified at the 
expense of Mr. Wells, solicitor, Bradford, as a memorial to 
his deceased sisters. Five passages from the life of Christ 
are represented in stained glass, and improve the appearance 
of that part of the Church. 

Since the publication of the History of Bradford, the York 
Archicpiscopal Registers have been consulted, and from them 
and other sources, several additional particulars respecting 
the vicars of Bradford have been obtained, which, in many 
instances, will materially illustrate the former notices of 
them. But, notwithstanding this laborious research, the 
whole of both these notices and additions can only be con- 
sidered scanty and unsatisfactory. This, however, may be 
remarked of the early incumbents of most of the parishes in 
the kingdom. 

The first vicar of whom we have any details, is William 
Kodes, presented, in 1401, by the then rector, William 
Wynceby. It is stated in the close Catalogue of the vicars, 
printed at page 209, antCy compiled from the York Registers, 
by the noted antiquary, Mr. Torr, that he (Rodes) vacated 
the living by death, but this is not the fact. He resigned it 
probably when the Rectory passed to Leicester College in 
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1416^ possessing ample means without its revenues. Vicar 
Rodes may safely be traced to the ancient family of that 
name^ in the parish of Halifax. He appears to have been 
both a rich and a liberal man. His will, printed below, con* 
tains many interesting particulars which will excite atten* 
tion. There were two chaplains and two parish clerks to as- 
sist in the services, and there appears to be evidence that the 
bidlding of the present Church had then been commenced. 
His will, translated^ runs thus : — 

In the name of God, Amen. — On the feast of the beheading of 
St. John the Baptist, A.D., 1435, I, William Rodes, late vicar of 
the Parish Church of St. Peter, Bradford, being of sound mind, 
make my will in this manner : — First, I give my soul to Almighty 
God, the blessed Mary, and all the Saints, and my body to be buried 
in the chancel of the Church of St. Peter, at Bradford. Item. I 
give, in the name of mortuary, the best of my goods of the year. 
Item. To Henry Wright, chaplain, 208., and Thomas Hodgson, 
chaplain, 68. 8d. Item. I give to William, chief parish clerk, 12d., 
and to William Northrop, minor parish clerk, 12d. I give to the 
fabric of the mother Church of St. Peter, York, 6s. 8d. To the 
Friars of the order of the Holy Trinity, Knaresbrough, 40d. To the 
Friars Minors of Doncaster, 12d. To the Dominican Friars of 
Pontefract, 12d. To the Friars of the order of Saint Augustine, 
Tykhill, 12d. To the Carmelite Friars of York, 12d. I give to 
Matilda and Eliste, my sisters, each 68. 8d. I give to the fabric of 
the new work of the blessed Mary, in the Church of Bradford, 40s. 
The rest of my goods I give to my executors, to be disposed of by 
them for the health of my soul ; and I constitute the said Thomas 
Hodgson, Henry Wright, William Northrop, clerk, and William 
Thornton, of Horton, executors of my will. In testimony whereof 
I have hereunto set my seal. These being witnesses — William 
Thornton, Senr., of Chellawe, John Walker, Junr., Thomas 
Wryghte, Senr., and others. Dated at Bradford the day and year 
afores&id. I bequeath to Dom. William Scoles, chaplain, six of 
my best silver cups, a cloak of wool with fur, and all my books.^^ 
Proved 7th January, 1435. 

As it was not usual to be possessed of books at this period^ 
it may be presumed that he was a learned man^ and of note 
in his day. 



I 
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The next vicar after Rodes is Thomas Bank, presented by 
the College of Leicester, who was succeeded by Dionisius 
Gelles, also presented by the College. There is this entry of 
his institution in the York Register : — ** January, 1432.^ 
Dionisius Gelles, on the death of Thomas Bank;*' and, in 
August, 1464, there is also an entry of the institution of 
Henry Gelles, on the resignation of Dionisius Gelles. On 
the 26th June, 1466, administration was granted of the goods 
of the latter, who had died intestate, to the former, no doubt 
his nephew. Henry Gelles died in 1476. 

The following is a translated copy of his will, dated 27th May, 
1475 : — ^In the name of God, amen. — I, Henry Gelles, M.A., vicar 
of the Parish Church of Bradford, being of whole mind and sound 
memory, make my testament in this manner : — Imprimis, I be- 
queath my soul to Almighty God, the blessed Mary his mother, and 
All Saints, and my body to be buried in the chancel of the aforesaid 
Church. Item. I give my best goods of the year by way of mor- 
tuary. Item. I give, to ornament tlie outside of the high altar, and 
around the holy sacrament, 10s. The residue of my goods, after 
paying my debts, &c., I bequeath to John Thornton, son-in-law of 
my brother, William Gelles, which John I constitute my executor, 
and Thomas Gelles, son of my aforesaid brother, William Gelles, 
and my said brother, supervisors. Witnesses to the will — John 
Athwyk, parochial chaplain, Thomas Gelles, Thomas Forster, and 
others. — ^Proved 10th April, 1476, by John Thornton. 

The remains of vicar Gelles, as well as Rodes, lie in the 
chancel of the Church, if they have not been disturbed by 
the many alterations to which it has been subjected. 

William More, B.D., vicar in the time of Henry VIII., 
was, on the 20th October, 1536, consecrated in the Domini- 
can Church of Colchester, Suffragan Bishop of Colchester, 
and in a few months afterwards, obtained the vicarage of 
Bradford. Whilst writing page 211 of the History of Brad- 
ford, it did not occur to me that he might be merely a 
suffragan. In a letter from Dr. Pegge to Dr. Ducarel, in 
6th vol. of the Antiq. Biblioth,, it is stated that before the 
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Beformation there were in England, Bisfaops in partibus, 
that is taking their designation from places abroad ; but by 
an Act of Parliament, passed in the twenty-sixth year of 
Henry Vllf ., it was declared that Bishops should not take 
their titles from foreign parts ; and twenty-six towns in Eng* 
land, of which Colchester was one, were appointed to give 
titles to these extraordinary Bishops. These suffragans were 
men of great figure and consequence in their day, and were 
appointed to assist infirm bishops. Anthony Wood, in the 
''AthensB Oxoniensis" (London, 1721), vol. 1, page 674, 
gives this account of More : — *' William More had part of his 
education among the Oxonians, but more in another univer- 
sity, and was afterwards vicar of Walden, in Essex, and 
Suffragan Bishop of Colchester. In 1537 he was made pre- 
bendary of Gevendale, in the Church of York, but resigned 
it the year after, and on the 14th September, 1539, he was 
installed Archdeacon of Leicester, in the room of Edmund 
Bonner [bloody Bonner], promoted to the See of Hereford. 
He (More) died in the summer time in 1540." From the 
" Notes and Queries," second series. No. 27, it appears he 
was Abbot of the Monastery of Walden, a great pluralist, 
and a master in Chancery to boot. It is not improbable 
that the only time his voice was heard in Bradford, during 
the three years he held the living, would be on his induction 
to the benefice. He was the last of what, I am afraid, were a 
worthless tribe presented to it by, or through means of, the 
College of Newark. In Nichol's History of Leicestershire 
(vol. 1, part 2, p. 231), it is mentioned that the preferments 
of this College "seem in general to have been bestowed 
on persons of fashion." 

The two succeeding vicars, Weston and Ogden, held the 
living during the transition period of Protestantism, and a 
difficult task they would have to perform. The former might 
be one of the family of Weston, in Wharfedale. Ogden, very 
likely, sprung from the family of that name located in the 
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parish of Halifax. He was presented to the vicarage by 
William Ranold^ who had obtained the right on the dissolu- 
tion of the College of Leicester. Lawrence Taylor, there is 
reason to believe, sprung from Bradford, or its neighbour- 
hood. Christopher Taylor most likely was his son. We 
have some information respecting him in his will, printed 
below. It will be observed that in the form of bequeathing 
his soul, there is a remnant of the old superstition. He ap- 
pears to have had con8idera.ble estates in Bradford and 
Horton. On turning to page 344, it will be seen that 
Randall Well Close, devised to his daughter Mary, after- 
wards came into the possession of James Sagar : — 

Will of Christopher Tailer, vicar of Bradford, dated 7th Septem* 
ber, 1596 — Bequeaths his soul into the hands of Almighty God, 
and his body to be buried in the Churchyard of Bradfurth. He 
gives all his lands at Bradford and Horton to Alice, his wife, 
during her life, and then to Nathaniel Tailer, his son ; also to have 
his copyhold close, called Stone Close. To his daughter Mary he 
gives Randall Well Close, in Horton. To his daughter Hester, a 
messuage, garden, and close in Bradford ; also a cottage, a garden, 
and little croft, adjoining the vicarage of Bradford, to his daughter 
Alice. He gives two-thirds of his books to his son Nathaniel, at 
the discretion of Mr. Edward Maud and Robert More, clerk ; the 
other third to his daughters Maria and Alice. To Joseph Haworth, 
his curate, £5 ; to John Bakes, his man, 10s., or an English bible; 
to Ann Garforth, 12d. The residue of his goods and chattels he 
gives to Alice, his wife, whom he appoints the guardian of his 
two daughters, Alice and Hester ; and appoints Edward Maud and 
Robert More, clerk, executors ; and Henry Bannister, Richard 
Smith, William Halstead, schoolmaster, Thomas Tailer, Thomas 
Ledgerd, Thomas Sharp, the elder, and Thomas Sharp, the younger, 
supervisors. Witnesses — Edward Maud, William Halstead, Thomas 
Ledgerd, Thomas Tailer, Joseph Haworth, and Samuel Taller.-— 
Proved 31st March, 1598, by Mary Tailer, the daughter (Alice 
Tailer, the wife, being dead) before William Webster, Dean of 
Fontefract. 

Caleb Kemp probably came from Sussex, at least the de- 
vise in his will points to that conclusion. He obtained the 
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living from the Crown. The introduction to his will is 
of a Puritan stamp^ and during nearly the score of years 
he occupied the pulpit^ he most likely sowed that Puritan 
seed, the fruit of which was seen for many days. He does 
not appear to have studied at any College, as, in the list of 
vicars, he is merely entered as a professor of theology. He 
was buried at Bradford, according to the directions in his 
will, 28th Nov. 1614. The following is a copy of his will : — 

Will of Caleb Kemp, vicar of Bradford, dated 29tb October. 
1614. — " Caleb Kemp, a servant of Jesus Christ, in the preaching 
of the Word of Qod, and ministry of the gospel. Into thy hands, 
O Qod ! I commend my spirit, for thou hast redeemed me." He 
then directs that his body should be buried in a grave against the 
middle door of the chancel, near unto his mother and daughter. 
He directs that his copyhold land of Wellers, at Uarringden, in the 
parish of Hothbie, in the county of Sussex, holden of the Manor 
of Plumpton Bussage, in the said county, should go according to the 
custom of the manor. He desires the Right Worshipful and his 
very good landlady, the Lady Charitie Haword, to extend herself 
in kindness in the fine to his child, to whom, by custom, it be- 
longed to inherit, that is, to Caleb Kemp, his youngest son. He 
gives his copyhold land in Bradford, according to the custom, to 
his son, John Kemp ; also an acre of land held of the Manor of 
Greenwich. He gives to his wife the tuition and education of his 
two sons, and his daughter Susan, in the fear of the Lord. To his 
wife, Phoebe Kemp, the portion which the law allows her. To his 
daughter Mary, £50 (whereof £20 was committed to him by her 
grandmother, Agnes Kemp, in her lifetime), to be paid to her on 
her marriage or attaining twenty-one years of age. To his godson, 
Caleb Freckley, one Edward shilling, and to Phoebe Hemingway, 
of Owbrea [Horbury], a crown of gold. He appointed his wife 
executrix ; and his three brethren, John and Samuel Lister, and 
John Whitley, supervisors, and gives to each of them an angel of 
gold. Witnesses— John Lister and William Aked. — Proved 26th 
April, 1615, before the Dean of Pontefract, by his executrix. 

These Listers, of the family at Little Horton, were his 
brothers-in-law, he having married their sister. 

Richard Lister, the succeeding vicar, may have been one 
of the nephews of vicar Kemp. 

w 
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From what quarter John Okell sprung, cannot be deter- 
mined. As the name is one not occurring in this neighbour^ 
hood^ he most likely was a stranger in these parts. Francis 
Morrie and Francis Philip, who, I believe, were trustees or 
purchasers of the Corporation of London, presented him, by 
purchase, to the living. Okell seems to have been a man 
much engaged in the secular affairs of the town. To him 
and three others, the manor and appurtenant estates were 
conveyed, in 1629, by the Corporation of London, in trust 
for sale. These trustees enfranchised large tracts of copy- 
hold lands in Manningham. From his will he appears to 
have died possessed of a considerable estate for that period. 
He was most likely a bachelor. The Church Register records 
his burial in the Church on the 2nd July, 1639 : — 

Will of John Okell, vicar of Bradford, dated the Idth September, 
1636. — Whereby, after stating that he was in good and perfect 
health, and that his will was written with his own hand, he recites 
that he had by a deed, dated 7th August, 1633, granted to Robert 
Horn, of Bradford, and James Sagar, of AUerton, his real estate, 
in Bradford and Manningham, to the use of himself for life, and 
then for such uses as he should by will appoint ; he appointed same 
to the use of John Smith, of Bradford, linen draper, and Thomas 
Croft, of Bradford, mercer; upon trust to pay £700 to his brothers, 
Peter Okell, Geo. Okell, and Thos. Okell, and three sisters, Margaret, 
the wife of Robert Jackson, Ellen, late wife of Thomas Merrie, 
and Frances, late wife Thomas Venables, such sum to be paid in two 
years, equally among them; save onlv that the £116 1 Os. 4d. giren to 
his brother, George Okell, should remain in the hands of his brothers, 
Peter Okell, and Thomas Okell, and Robert Jackson, upon their 
entering into security for it to George Okell, to pay him £9 yearly 
during the term of his life. On his (George's) decease, £40 thereof 
to go to two of the youngest children of John Newall, to whom 
Testator was great uncle ; .£10 to his sister Isabel's daughter ; and 
the remainder of the £116 10s. 4d. to two of the youngest chil- 
dren of his brother Peter, and Robert Jackson equally. He also 
directed that the share of his sister Frances should remain in the 
hands of his brothers Peter, George, Thomas, and Robert Jackson, 
they paying her therefore £9 yearly ; and after her decease, £20 to 
go to her son, and £40 to her daughter, and the remainder to the 
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children of his hrothers Peter, Thomas, and Robert Jackson. Tes- 
tator's sister Ellen, to have the profit of her share during life, and 
after her death, her eldest son to have £10, and each of her two 
danghters £20, the remainder to be divided among the younger 
children of Newall. He gave £40 to John Jackson son of his 
bruther-in-law Robert Jackson, He mentions a deceased sister, 
Elizabeth Lenton. To Susan Waddington, if living at his decease, 5 
marks. To the poor of Bradford, 20 marks, to be paid at his 
funeral. To Martha Booth, 5 marks. To Judith Whitehead, his 
servant, 5 marks. Appointed his brothers Peter, George, Thomas, 
and Robert Jackson, executors, who proved the will on the 6th 
July, 1639. 

It is evident that this vicar died a rich man^ for the sums 
he bequeathed represented a large amount at that period. 

During the time of Mr. Okell's vicariate, it seems there 
were two ministers, himself and an under-minister. Okell, 
like his predecessors, was of the Puritan school, and suffered 
some irregularities in the services of the church. See page 
58 of this " Continuation." 

John Kemp, who succeeded Mr. Okell, was the eldest son 
of Caleb Kemp, the former vicar, and appears to haye been 
a minor at his father's death. He held the vicarage only 
about a year. By his will, dated 9th May, 1640, (in which 
he is described as John Kemp, of Bradford, clerk) he gives 
unto his sister Mary £20; to his uncle, John Lister, and 
Barbara, his wife, 40s. ; to "John Whitley, and my aunt, his 
wife,'* 40s. ; to his aunt Susan, 20s. ; to his cousin Joseph 
Lister, of Horton, 20s. ; to Mr. Okell, 20s. ; Martha Booth, 
lOs. ; Richard Horner, 40s. ; to his father William Cooke, 
and Thomas Lister, of Shibden Hall, and John Lister, of 
Overbeare, his cousins, all the residue of his estate. Execu- 
tors — the said William Cooke, Thomas Lister, and John 
Lister. Witnesses to the will — John Lister, Richard norne,* 
Joseph Lister, and William Brooksbank. — Proved 31st Julv, 
1641. 



• This, no doubt, was the Parish Clerk, mentioned at page 53, of this •' Con- 
tin nation." 
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Considerable difficulty arises in ascertaining who were the 
vicars during the Civil War and Interregnum. From a letter 
previously printed in this " Continuation" (section, " Civil 
War") it is seen that theological dissensions were rife here as 
early as 1642. At that time, Edward Hudson, who had 
been presented by the Crown, was the vicar. It does not 
appear that he had offended the parishioners, but the under- 
minister had, in making the sign of the cross at baptism. 
There are no data from which it can be gathered when 
Hudson vacated the living, and whether by death or com- 
pulsion. The vicarage was, however, vacant in August, 
1649, as Sir John Maynard, in a letter before printed, then 
wrote that he wished the inhabitants to agree among them- 
selves as to the choice of a minister, and says that he had 
written to the town to satisfy the importunity of Mr. Blease. 

This Mr. Blease, or rather Blazet, the next vicar, filled, I 
think, the office of underminister of the Church, in the year 
1644; for it is recorded that Archbishop Sharp was bap- 
tised in that year by Mr. Blazet, a person Episcopally 
ordained ; and the Archbishop, in his MSS., both states that 
he was baptised by him, and that he was vicar of Bradford 
after Mr. Hudson. Mr. Blazet probably obtained the living 
soon after the date of Sir J. Maynard's letter. The vicarage 
was returned in 1650 as vacant, but that might be in the 
early part of the year. How long Mr. Blazet was vicar, 
has not been determined. As Mr. Waterhouse, his succes- 
sor, is not described as minister in 1653, and is so described 
in 1657, Mr. Blazet appears, in some manner, to have va- 
cated the living in that interval. Among the inhabitants 
of Bradford, in the early part of this century, there was one 
of the name of Blezard, probably of the family of this vicar. 

Jonas Waterhouse, M A., the successor of Mr. Blazet, 
sprung from a branch of the ancient family of the Water- 
houses, of Halifax, which had settled at Tooting, in Surrey, 
where he was born. See an account of him at pages 198, 
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199, and 225, ante. Very probably he obtained this living 
owing to his family residing at the same place as the patron. 
The following facts, drawn from the Parish Registers, throw 
some light on his history : — 1653, buried " Nathaniel, son of 
Jonas Waterhouse, Bradford." 25th June, 1657, buried " A 
child of Mr. Jonas Waterhouse, minister, at Bradford." 
1661, christened " Jonas, son of Mr. Jonas Waterhouse, of 
Bradford, minister." Buried, January 21st, 1667, '* Anna, 
wife of Mr. Jonas Waterhouse, of Bradford." ^Fhese entries 
imply, as before remarked, that he was not minister in 1653, 
but had become so before 1657. He was ejected in 1662^ 
and died at the age of ninety, in the year 1716, and was 
buried in the Church, where there was formerly a monu- 
ment to him. The epitaph is printed at page 199 ante. It 
is related that after his ejection from Bradford living, 
he attended the Church service, and was moderate in his 
views. From a preceding page of this '^ Continuation," how- 
ever, it would appear that he was some way implicated 
in the Farnley Wood plot ; and from the purport of Lady 
Maynard's letters, before printed, it seems he held tena- 
ciously to the vicarage of Bradford, and had some litigation 
respecting it. In the list of vicars, from the year 1615, con- 
tained in Archbishop Sharp's MSS. (hereafter printed), his 
name is not included, and I think this omission must hav« 
arisen from his not being episcopally ordained, and there- 
fore considered by the Archbishop not legitimately vicar. 
With the Sharps, of Little Horton, Nonconformists, and 
others of that class, he lived upon intimate terms. A copy 
of his will is subjoined : — 

Will of Jonas Waterhouse, of Bradford, clerk, dated 6th May, 
1716. — Whereby, after stating that he was aged and infirm of body, 
he gives one half of a capital messuage, in Bradford, where he lived, 
and the lands to it in Bradford, called Upper Ing, Lower Croft 
adjoining the house, Crabtree Ing, Little Paddock, above it in the 
Crossland field, Gledatone close, Shepherd close, or Green Ing foot. 
Lower Broad Royd, Upper Broad Royd, with a little close, about three 
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parts of a day*8 work, called Wheat close, the closes called (he Bank 
adjoinin;? the Cliffe, Pighill close, and Pease close^ containing thirty- 
nine days' work, then in his (Testator's) possession ; and also half of a 
messusge and land in Bradford, called Croft, adjoining the messnage, 
the Holme, the Carrings, or Undercliffe, containing seventeen days' 
work, in the possession of Thomas Oakes, unto Charles Greenwood, 
his grandchild, for his life, with £5 a year out of the other moiety ; 
and after the decease of said Charles Greenwood, to his (the 
Testator's) grandchild, Joseph Bassnett, to whom also he devised 
the other moiety of the said estates, and to the heirs of his body, 
and in default of issue, to the children of Hannah, late wife of John 
Underwood, of Dublin ; and the children of Thomas Webster, of 
Cambridge, her brother. He, the Testator, then gives a messuage, 
farm, garden, croft of land, and closes, called Bolton banks, and Stan- 
acres, in Bradford, and also a close of land, called Mountain croft, to 
the said Charles Greenwood, and Josh. Bassnett, upon trust, to sell 
the same and pay the following legacies : — To Mr. Atkins, of Market 
Harhorough, £40; Peter Shuter, of Harborough, £4. To the 
daughter of his grandson, Thomas Webster, £10. To Dorothy 
Underwood, and Mary Underwood, his great grandchildren, £23. 
To John Lumme, if he should be living with Testator at his death, 
40s. ; and to Mary Mitchell, 40s. To his poor apprentice, when he 
attained the age of twenty-one years, 40s. He gives all hb books 
and MSS. to his friends, Abraham Sharp, John Midgley, and Wm. 
Hodgson, and to Sharp and Midgley such books of his as they might 
have in their possession. He mentions the will of Dorothy Bassnett, 
his daughter, who had bequeathed to the said Charles Greenwood, 
£40. Charles Greenwood and Joseph Bassnett are appointed 
Executors; and Elkanah Horton, John Midgley, and Abraham Sharp 
supervisors of his will. 

The real estate which he devised lay mostly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Barkerend, where it is probable he resided. 
Abraham Sharp and William Hodgson, to whom he be- 
queaths books, were Nonconformists, the former the cele- 
brated mathematician, and the latter a landowner at Bowling, 
at whose house Nonconformists' services were held. 

After Mr. Waterhouse, Francis Corker, or Cowker, for 
the name is differently written, for some time held the pre- 
ferment of vicar of this Church. It is not clear when he 
obtained the living, probably in the year 1663. The reader 
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will find, from the letters of Lady Maynard and John Sharp, 
printed previously in this " Continuation," that there were 
disputes between him and Mr. "Watcrhouse respecting the 
right to the vicarage. From the tenor of Lady Maynard's 
letter of the 5th September, 1663, it is apparent that, though 
distasteful to her, Mr. Corker possessed the favour of the 
parishioners. Most likely Mr. Waterhouse, after some liti- 
gation, came to an agreement with Mr. Corker, as intimated 
in such letters, and that the latter then peaceably enjoyed the 
vicarage until his death. Perhaps this vicar belonged to a 
Bradford family, as the following entry occurs in the Regis- 
ter of Burials for 1643 : — "Catherine, wife of Chas. Coorker, 
of Bradford." This vicar died in 1667, as there is in that 
year an entry in the Register of Burials, — " March 29th, Mr. 
Francis Corker, of Bradford, vicar." 

Vicar Brooksbank. before he obtained the living, had been 
the tutor of Archbishop Sharp, for among the Archbishop's 
MSS. there is a list of Bradford vicars, with the following 
entry : — " 1667, Abraham Brooksbank, my tutor. " He 
probably accompanied his pupil to Cambridge, as he took the 
degree of M A. It may be inferred, both from the fact of 
being engaged as tutor by the Archbishop's father and being 
presented to the living by Lady Maynard, with the appro- 
bation of Mr. Waterhouse, that he entertained Puritanical 
views. In the list of vicars (p. 209, ante), it will be seen 
that both Lady Maynard and Mr. Waterhouse presented him 
to the vicarage ; no doubt to satisfy some scruples in law, as 
to the person in whom the right lay. That Mr. Brooksbank 
leaned to the Nonconformists, may be inferred from the fol- 
lowing passages in the' diary of Rev. Oliver Hey wood, under 
date 8th February, 1667 : — " Visited Idle ; preached on 
Tuesday at Bradford; visited Mr. Brooksbank; lodged at 
Mr. Waterhouse's ; the day after, called on Mr Sharp." 
Nothing is known of his domestic history, except that he was 
married, and had a daughter, respecting whom there is the 
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following entry in the Register of Burials for 1676 : — ** June 
6tli, Sarah^ daughter of Mr. Abraham Brooksbank, vicar of 
Bradford." He died in 1677, but does not appear to have 
been buried at Bradford Church. 

Francis Pemberton, who held the vicarage of Bradford 
from the year 1677 to 1698, when he resigned, was, most 
likely, of the old family of Pembertons, of Trumpington, 
Cambridgeshire,* as he devised to his son, lands in the Isle 
of Ely. In 1698 he obtained the rich Rectory of Bedale, in 
the North Riding ; in 1680 was preferred to a stall in Ripon 
Minster; and in 1700 was raised to the sub-deanery. He 
matriculated at Emanuel College, Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of B.A. in 1678, and M.A. in 1677, the same year 
he was inducted to Bradford vicarage. He died at Bedale, 
on the 9th October, 1721, and was buried there. Mr. 
Pemberton may, for the age, be classed as a liberal-minded 
Churchman. At that time, it was necessary for a school- 
master to obtain from the ecclesiastical authorities a license 
to teach. Accepted Lister, son of Joseph Lister, the narrator 
of the Siege of Bradford, set up a school without the requi- 
site authority at Allerton, in a room his father had built for 
the purpose, and for this transgression. Accepted was cited 
to the Spiritual Court at York. Joseph Lister not very 
charitably observes in his Autobiography, (edition printed 
at Bradford in 1821,) — " The Vicar Pemberton, and some 
other great men, that were none too good, wrote for him 
because they saw he was likely to be of great use." The 
license could not be obtained, and the school had to be 
discontinued. 

Oliver Heywood, in his diary, under date of March 28th, 
1692, gives a very undignified account of one of Vicar Pem- 
berton's duties. Heywood writes that he was at Haworth — 



* In the opinion of Edward Hailstone, Esq., he was son of Sir Francis Pem- 
berton, C»J., of the Common Picas, 1660. 
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being Easter Monday — and " That the Vicar of Bradford 
sat all day in an alehouse there, gathering his Easter dues, 
in Haworlh parish. There was wont always to be a sermon 
in the Church that day, but Mr. Pemberton laid it aside. 
Many flocked to him to pay their Easter money, and then 
came to hear me.** He adds, as if he envied the vicar his 
gains : — '^ I got nothing for my pains, except four or five put 
6d. a piece into my hands.'* 

The present Rector of Bedale, in answer to inquiries re- 
specting Mr. Pemberton, states : — ^^ There is no stone or 
other monument in or about the Church, to his memory, that 
I have been able to discover ; but his name, and that of his 
wife, were formerly inscribed upon the east window of the 
Church, with some date, — I fancy that of their respective 
deaths annexed to them. This window, the glass of which, 
I am afraid, was destroyed, was taken out some nine years 
ago, on the occasion of the Church being restored. The 
inscription not only recorded that he was Sub-dean of Bipon, 
but also Prebendary of York." 

Mr. Pemberton displayed all the qualities of a scholar, and 
courteous gentleman; and, although High Church in principle, 
exhibited great tolerance of the religious opinions of others. 

Respecting Benjamin Baron, I have been unable to dis-* 
cover much additional information. He might be of Brad-^ 
£>rd parentage, as, in the year 1652. Robert Barron, of 
Bradford, was married at the Church to Mary Brandison. 
As before stated, he officiated, I believe, as curate to Mr. 
Pemberton, and thus probably gained the patronage of John 
Sharp, Archbishop of York, who presented him to the living. 
He obtained institution on the 4th November, 1698, but only 
enjoyed the preferment seven years. There is a small deco- 
rated tablet in the Church to his memory, with the following 
inscription: — 

" Adjacent are interred the bodies of Benjamin Baron, 
A.M., late vicar of Bradford (who, for his piety and probity, 

X 
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was second to iione)^ and two of his children, viz.^ Ben- 
jamin, his second son^ A.M.^ and Esther^ his youngest 
daughter. 

The father ) ( February 6th, 1705 ( ) 69 

The son | buried | July . . 18th, 1701 | aged } 28 

The daughter ) ( May . . 10th, 1704 ( ) 21" 

It is probable that Michael Baron, incumbent of Thornton 
in 1714, was his eldest son. Tliere is in the Register of 
Burials in Thornton Chapel, this entry, — " 1715, Martha 
Baron, of Durham ;" probably the mother of Michael* 

Of Bradgate Ferrand, no further particulars have been ob- 
tained, except that he was of high Church principles ; but, 
notwithstanding, stood well in the estimation of the town. 

Yicar Clapham was an eminent man in Bradford. He 
held the offices of master of the Grammar School, lecturer, and 
Ticar. As before stated, he sprung from the noted family of 
Clapham, of Beamsley, and the fact is recorded on his monu- 
ment, surmounted by the Clapham Arms. His wife, who 
survived him, and by whom he had two children, was the 
daughter of David Parkinson, gentleman. There is better 
evidence than that recorded in the long Latin epitaph to his 
memory in the Parish Church, that he stands among the 
foremost of the distinguished masters of the Grammar School 
— possessing great and varied learning, and also the rare 
talent of clearly and pleasantly communicating it to his 
scholars. He hated, we are told in the epitaph, the bitter- 
ness of theological controversy, and it may, on the same 
authority, be assumed that he possessed a sweet, flowing, and 
sonorous utterance, which gave effect to his elegant composi- 



* There was a noted divine, James Baron, of the family of the Barons, of Ply- 
mouth, and minister of Hendreth, Berkshire, who died in 1688. There was also 
in the middle of the last century, a family of the name at Leeds (probably sprung 
from Vicar Baron), from whom descended the late George Baron, Esq., of South 
Caye. 
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tionsy and rendered him an animated and effectiye preacher. 
But it may be doubted whether^ with all his pressing labours, 
he could devote much leisure to the other duties of a parish 
priest. He died at the comparatively early age of forty-nine 
years^ intestate. For some other particulars, see Account of 
Grammar School. 

Benjamin Kennet, M.A.., the next vicar, a relative of 
Kennet, Bishop of Peterborough, author of many works, 
sprung from a distinguished clerical family of that name in 
Kent.* The daughter of this celebrated Bishop's wife, by a 
former husband, married John Burton, Esq., of Wakefield; 
and it has been suggested that the connexion of Vicar 
Kennet with these parts, and his marriage with a lady of the 
same place^ arose from this circumstance. Above the monu- 
ment to our vicar in Bradford Church, there are the same 
arms as those of the Bishop : — Quarterly or and gules, in 
chief a label of three points, sable, with three Bezants on 
each. The epitaph is as follows : — 

" Sacred to the memory of the Rev. Benjamin Kennet, 
A.M., thirty-three years vicar of this parish. He died May 
18th, 1752, aged fifty-nine years And to Mary, his third 
wife, daughter and co-heiress of Richard Dawson, Esq., of 
Wakefield, in this county. She died November 25th, 1754, 
in the forty-ninth year of her age. Their numerous virtues 



* I have been faTOured by James Sykes, Esq., of London, an eminent genealo* 
gist, with some particulars of the Kennet family. Richard Kennet, of Kent, after 
studying at Cambridge, was, in 1648, made preacher to the University, but was 
deprived of liis fellowship for refusing to take the " Engagement" He was after- 
wards restored, and was ejected from the living of East Hatley, in 1663 ; died in 
1670. Basil Kennet, Vicar of Portling, Kent (a relative, but in what degree is 
not known, of the above), had two sons. White Kennet, Bishop of Peterbonmgh, 
and Basil, author of the *' Antiquities of Rome." The latter was educated at 
Oxford, was President of Corpus Christi College, and D.D. He died about 1715. 
The Bishop died in 1738. By his will, he gives £10 to each of his nephews, but 
do<!S not name them. Otherwise, the Vicar of Bradford would probably have been 
found among them. 
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endeared them to their friends^ and rendered them an ex- 
ample worthy of all." — Erected by Hannah, their daughter. 

Another wife of this vicar^ named Mary, died in 1725^ 
aged twenty-five. 

Will of Benjamin Rennet, vicar of Bradford, dated 19th Decem- 
ber, 1749. — Whereby, after stating that be was indisposed, that he 
had settled his real estate by an Indenture, bearing date the 10th 
Jane, 1747, and that his eldest son, Henjamin, was provided for, 
out of his o^«vn late mother's estate, he gave him the Intake lately 
granted to him in lease by Henry Marsden, Esq , Lord of the 
Manor of Bradford, situate betwixt the close called the New Vicar- 
age close, and the lane, called Dead lane, in Bradford. Also he 
gave to his son Benjamin, his gold watch and blue cornelian seal, set 
in gold, also one dish of mother of pearl, pinned with silver, and a 
folio Bible, printed by Buck, which legacies he desires him to accept 
as tokens of his kind remembrances, and most dear affection, and 
value for him. To his son Richard, he gives his silver watch, with 
all his wearing apparel, and printed books, except the above- 
mentioned Bible, and except such others as his wife should claim 
for her use, and for the use of his daughter Hannah. To his 
daughter Hannah, he g^ve an ebony cabinet, and two pairs of f^old 
ear-rings, one of them set with diamond sparks, two little pieces of 
gold strung with ribbons, one screen of nunswork, one pair of 
scissors, with a silver scissor' s case enamelled, a pencil necklace, 
and one diamond ring, but her mother to have the use of this ring 
during her life if she pleased. To his son Richard he gave a silver 
tankard, and large silver salver, but his mother to have the use of 
them during her life. The residue of his personal estate he gave to 
his wife Mary, whom he appointed executrix of his will, and guar- 
dian of his two children, Richard and Hannah, during their minority. 
Signed in the presence of M, Dawson, Richard Ward, and Ann 
Bailey. — Proved 27th June, 1752, by Mary Kennet. 

Some idea may be gathered, from the contents of this will^ 
of the personal ornaments and plate of a vicar of Bradford a 
hundred years ago. 

A few additional particulars have been gleaned respecting 
Vicar Sykes.* He was born at Drighlington, in the year 

* Mottly communicated by one of the family, resident in London, 
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1722 ; the son of James Sykes, Esq., of that place, where his 
ancient and respectable family had been settled for several 
generations (see Pedigree at the end). Mr. Sykes received 
his early education at Drighlington Grammar School, then a 
noted seminary of learning. On leaving it, he removed to 
Cambridge, and entered a sizer of Peter House, as the fol- 
lowing translated extract, from the Kegister of that College^ 
testifies : — 

" February 28th, 1740.— James Sykes, of Yorkshire, edu- 
cated at the public school of Drighlington, aged eighteen 
years, on the petition of Mr. Lonsdale, deemed to be ad- 
mitted sizer, under a tutor ; sureties. Messieurs Lonsdale and 
Nourse^ on condition that he remain a short time in College, 
and approve himself to the examiners. — October 27th, 1741, 
he had approved himself to the examiners. — B.A., 1744; 
M.A., 1752." 

Mr. Sykes obtained, at the University, a high position for 
ability and learning, and only narrowly missed being elected 
master of his College. Nichols, in the " Illustrations of 
Literary Characters," gives the following notice of this 
event : — " Dr. Edward Keene, master of Peter House, Cam- 
bridge, was, in January, 1752, nominated Bishop of Chester. 
In two years afterwards, he was succeeded in the headship 
by Dr. Law, upon which occasion the Kev. James Sykes was 
named to succeed him, and stood a good chance." 

At the time of this election, Mr. Sykes had obtained the 
vicarage of Bradford, his father and mother having purchased 
for him the next presentation, and he was inducted into the 
living in 1752 Henceforward, the remaining thirty-years 
of his life were devoted to study, Jiis pastoral charge, and 
the quiet retirement of the vicarage house, esteemed by all 
classes of his parishioners. 

I have been unable to discover the family of his wife, 
Anna-Maria, who died without issue, and was interred at 
Bradford, 9th September, 1778. He mentions, in his will. 
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an Aurelia-Elizabetha Copley, probably his deceased wife's 
sister. 

On turning to pages 212 and 267 of the History of Brad- 
ford, it will be observed that the authorship of a valuable 
work is attributed to him. Lately, however, I have dis- 
covered that it has been assigned to another person by 
Nichols, a trustworthy authority. In his " Literary Anec- 
dotes,** vol. viii., p. 160, he states : — 

*' ' Remarks upon the History of the Landed and Commer- 
cial Policy of England, from the time of the Invasion of the 
Romans to the accession of James I. 2 vols., 8vo. London : 
Printed for E. Brook, in Bell yard, Temple Bar, 1785.' 
This valuable work, richly deserving to be better known, was 
the production of the Rev. Joseph Hudson [afterwards D.D.], 
Prebendary of Carlisle, 1782 a judicious and elegant writer, 
who could not be prevailed upon to give his name with it to 
the publick.'* 

This passage has very much surprised me. When, after 
examining the work, I made the statement alluded to above, 
I had, no doubt, excellent authority to support it, and believe 
that one of my informants was the late Samuel Hailstone, 
Esq., of Horton Hall, a gentleman of remarkable accuracy, 
very conversant with facts relating to this town, and who 
came to reside at Bradford about the time of Mr. Sykes' 
death. 

My impression is that Nichols, somehow or other, has, in 
this instance, fallen into a mistake. It will be seen that the 
work was published after Mr. Sykes' death. Nichols, who 
was continually ferreting in the London printers' offices, may 
have been misled by soure such circumstance as Dr. Hudson, 
superintending the work whilst in the press. The view that 
Dr. Hudson was not the author of the work, is corroborated 
by a passage from a biographical sketch of him in Jefferson's 
" History of Carlisle :'* — " The only literary labour that Dr. 
Hudson was ever engaged in, was the compilation of a Die- 
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tionary of CMd English Words and Phrases, in conjunction 
with the Rev. Jonathan Boucher, • • » njjj John 
Bacon, Esq. This latter gentleman was the compiler of the 
Liber Begts.^* Again, upon examination of the preface to 
the " Remarks," there appears nothing militating against 
the supposition that the work was posthumous, and the pre- 
face hy another hand. Undoubtedly, twenty-five years ago, 
there existed a tradition in Bradford that Mr. Sykes was the 
author, and it must have had some foundation in fact. Pro- 
bably he left, at his decease, the MS., which somehow fell 
into the hands of Dr. Hudson, who published it. Mr. Sykes 
left behind him a large and valuable library, which came into 
the possession of his junior nephew, Samuel, (afterwards 
Colonel Sykes) who, as a roystering, inconsiderate youth, 
tore up the books for waste paper ! 

There is in Bradford Church, a monument to his memory, 
surmounted by the arms of Sykes, with this inscription : — 

" Sacred to the memory of the Rev. James Sykes, M.A., 
above thirty years vicar of this parish ; amply qualified by 
his extensive learning and exemplary virtue for the due dis- 
charge of his pastoral office : He was a diligent and useful 
preacher, who, in his discourses from the pulpit, carefully 
avoided all abstruse and contentious doctrines, and studied 
only to edify and instruct his hearers in the true gospel 
principles of Faith and Obedience: His religion was pure 
and unaffected ; his piety, real and rational : To the poor, he 
was kind and beneficent, affable and condescending to all, 
and as willing as he was able to communicate on all proper 
occasions, his judicious and seasonable advice : For these 
qualities, he was universally esteemed and beloved when 
living, and in his death deservedly lamented. He died 
August 7th, 1788, aged sixty.'** 



* In the List of Vicarsi page 209, ante, his christian name, by mistake, is pot 
as "John." 
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Many forther interesting particulars might be given of 
the lives of Vicars Crosse and Heap, besides those com- 
prised in the History of Bradford^ but the extent of space 
will not permit. It may, however, be mentioned that the 
Eev. Henry Heap, Chaplain to the Right Honourable Lord 
Howard de Walden, was presented to the vicarage by Daniel 
Sykes, of Raywell, in the East Riding, John Thornton, and 
Zachary Macaulay (father of Lord Macaulay), both of the 
City of London, as trustees of the Advowson. 

An extended notice will be required of Mr. Heap's suc- 
cessor, William Scoresby, D.D. Whether we consider him 
as a man of world-wide fame, as a philosopher, or a con- 
tributor to the literature of his country, he stands at the head 
of those who have gained this benefice : — 

He was bom at the village of Cropton, near Pickering, in the 
North Riding, the only son of Captain Scoresby, of Whitby, a manner, 
well known in Arctic discovery. After receiving the rudiments 
of an ordinary education, he entered the University of Edinburgh, 
where he pursued his studies for some time. Young Scoresby very 
early entered the sea-faring life, under his father, one of the most 
daring and skilful seamen in the Northern Whale FiBhery, and laid 
the foundation of that nautical knowledge for which he was 
distinguished. Eventually he became himself (he Captain of a 
whaler, and eminently successful in that vocation. He would 
never allow a whale to be harpooned on a Sunday, and such was his 
influence over his crew, that they became model seamen in behaviour 
and skill. Most of his voyages were made from Whitby, though 
for some of the later ones, the port of Liverpool was chosen, and 
with the merchants and gentry of that neighbourhood, he formed 
many sincere friendships, which lasted for life. 

Availing himself of the leisure, the long voyages, which he 
took afforded, he devoted much time to the acquisition of learning 
and science. Thus prepared, and becoming tired of the fatigues and 
dangers of the whale fishery, he decided to follow the inclination he 
had long felt to enter the Church. In the year 1824, he entered the 
University of Cambridge, and studied for holy orders, with such zeal 
and success, that he received orders from the Archbishop of York, 
the next year. The Mariners' Church at Liverpool, obtained his 
first services. Then he was curate of Bessingby, in Yorkshire, and 
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again removed to Liverpool, to officiate at the floating Chapel, as 
Cbaplain. Finding that the air of Liverpool disagreed with his 
constitution, — always delicate, — he removed to Exeter, where he 
obtained a small incumbencj, which he held for several years. He, 
from the first, allied himself with the Evangelical party in the 
Church. Having in the year 1839, received from Simeon's Trustees, 
as a reward for his piety and zeal, the presentation to the Vicarage 
of Bradford, he at once removed to this town. About the same 
time, his University conferred upon him, after the usual ten years* pro«i 
bationary coarse, the degree of D.D. Whilst vicar of Bradford, 
he resided at Daisy-hill house, which, within the distance of two 
miles, overlooks a large portion of the town. Here he worked dili- 
gently in the discharge of his. pastoral duties, and attending the 
Schools, employing his leisure in philosophical experiments, especially 
magnetism and electricity, his favourite studies. His philosophical 
apparatus was both large and expensive. His habits were 
very methodical. He arose early ; and the author well remembers 
having to make an appointment with him, respecting some surrogate 
business, waited upon him a little after seven, and was invited to 
breakfast, to which they sat down at eight o'clock. He was very 
affable, and led the conversation on a variety of subjects. Looking 
over the town he said with a melancholy voice, he felt the heavy 
Tesponsibility of the spiritual charge of a place of such importance 
and magnitude. Mrs. Scoresby and her husband seemed to be 
upon the most affectionate terms. She was very lady-like in 
her manners, and very courteous. 

Whilst vicar of Bradford, he laboured very energetically in 
preaching, giving evening lectures in the Parish Church, and literary 
and philosophical lectures in the Church Institute, which he founded. 
The income from the vicarage was not then large, but it was known 
that he devoted the whole of it to works of benevolence, in pro- 
moting the welfare of his parishioners. His position at Bradford 
was anything but one of roses, but, on the contrary, one of thorns. 
He had continual conflicts with a portion of his parishioners on 
various unfortunate subjects, which embittered his life, and marred 
his usefulness. Perhaps these arose partly from his disposition to 
consider himself as tbe head of the parish, and, like a good Captain 
of a ship, who whilst maintaining strict discipline and subordination, 
seeks only the good of those under his care. But the inhabitants 
of Bradford, with '* independence in their look, and defiance in the 
eye," were little disposed to acknowledge his claim to such extra- 
ordinary authority. Now, at this distance of time, a neutral party 
may probably, without offending any one, observe that he was *' more 

y 
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Binned against than sinning." For instance, in the case'of St. John's 
Charch, an attempt was made to endow it oat of the fees of the 
Parish Charch, and to altogether ignore, in various important 
matters, the rights and authority of the vicar.. Again, as to the 
differences which he had with several influential Churchmen res- 
pecting the mode in which the funds granted hy the Pastoral Aid 
Society should he administered, the root of the hitterne&s lay in the 
deliberate attempt to overrule his plans, and to use the money 
according to private views and purposes. In another affair, he 
seems to have allowed his zeal to overrun his judgment. Being 
convinced himself of the legality and justice of imposing Church 
rates upon his parishioners, of whom so large a portion were 
Dissenters, he took measures to carry out his yiews, and was met 
with a strong, determined, and organized opposition. The vestry 
meetings, convened to impose Church rates at Bradford, were among 
the most tumultuous and strong ever held within a Church, and were 
often so crowded that an adjournment was needed to the Church 
yard. In the end, after much turmoil, Church rates were, in fact, 
abolished in Bradford. 

Let us turn to pleasanter prospects, and specify a few of the many 
good deeds which maiked his path whilst here. Four Schools were 
built by his efforts, at a cost of £4,000, and with one exception, 
entirely on his own responsibility as to the funds. Such Schools 
were much wanted in this district; and, besides, in some cases, were 
used on Sundays for public worship. When Dr. Scoresby came to 
Bradford, there was not a single child under daily education, in 
connection with the Parish Church. At the close of his labours as 
vicar, there were 1,500 scholars, and 1,200 Sunday scholars. These 
facts are culled from the speech of the chairman of a meeting con- 
vened in June, 1847, to give a farewell to the Doctor on his leaving 
Bradford. Many more instances of his usefulness might be adduced. 
He was exceedingly instrumental in obtaining the present peal of 
bells,* and when they were opened with a display of change ringing, 
he ascended the tower, where a large party of good Churchmen 
were celebrating the occasion with wine and music, joined in the 
rejoicing, and made an eloquent and touching speech. 

At last, feeling that his clerical labours in Bradford were much 
obstructed, and his health shattered, he resigned the vicarage, and 
retired to Torquay. He officiated, during his stay there, at the 



• In 184ft, the old peal of eight bells were re- cast Ihere are now ten excel- 
lent bells. 
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neighbouring Church of Upton. From this retreat he was drawn, 
in order that he might advance the cause of science and mankind. 
He had, when a very young sailor, devoted much attention to 
magnetic experiments, and had even then conceived the idea of the 
distractions of the compassion board iron ships in long voyages. 
Heading a paper on the subject, before the British Association, an 
animated discussion ensued, and in consequence, a Compass Com- 
mittee was formed. To test his theory. Dr. Scoresby went out in 
the ill-fdted Royal Charter, to Melbourne. The results of his 
voyage, belong to the annals of science. Suffice it here, that the 
fatigues and anxieties of this voyage, enfeebled his constitution, and 
shortened his life. He died of disease of the heart, a martyr to 
science, at Torquay, the year after his return, and was buried at 
Upton Church, where a memorial has been placed, with the following 
inscription in remembrance of him. Unlike the usual panegyrics 
in the lapidary style, it conveys the words of truth. To his piety, 
benevolence, energy, and private worth, Bradford can bear ample 
testimony. — 

** In memory of the Rev. William Scoresby, D D., P.R.S , 
Member of the Institute of France, and of various other Scientific 
Institutions in Europe, and America. In early life, a distinguisiied 
seajnan, renowned for his discoveries in the Arctic regions ; after- 
wards vicar of Bradford, and latterly honorary lecturer of this 
Church. Pious, benevolent, devoted to science, of surpassing energy. 
His friends and admirers in grateful recollection of his public 
services, and as a testimony of their regard for his private worth, 
have erected this monument. Born at Cropton, near Whitby, A.D. 
1789. Died at Torquay, March 21, A.D. 1857." 

His works are very voluminous as he early commenced author. 
About the age of twenty-four, he produced his great work, " An 
account of the Arctic Regions, with a history and description of 
the Northern. Whale Fishery," in two vols., 8vo. with twenty-four 
engravings. This was soon followed by a " Voyage to the Northern 
Whale Fishery," in one volume. These works excited much 
attention, and spread his fame as an Arctic explorer and observer 
over Europe. After these, he wrote *' Memorials of the Sea ;" " The 
Sufferings and Persecutions of the Irish Protestants ;" "Discourses 
to Seamen ;" *' Fifteen Sermons preached in the Mariners' Church, 
Liverpool ;" " The Philosophy of the Gospel," »' My Father : The 
Life of William Scoresby, Esq , Whitby ;" "American Factories ;" 
" Magnetical Investigations;" and a host of minor works. ludetd. 
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the whole of the books and pamphlets, published by him, number 
upwards of eighty, besides which, he was a contributor of numerous 
valuable papers to the Philosophical Transactions, and other 
scientific periodicals. 

Dr. Scoresby resigned the living in the year 1847, and the 
present worthy vicar John Burnet, LL.D., received it from 
Simeon's Trustees. Since then he has introduced many 
great improvements, and acted harmoniously with all classes 
of his parishioners in promoting the religious welfare of the 
town.* 



On looking through the close Catalogue of the vicars fp. 
209, ante), one cannot but remark how few years the early 
vicars held the living, and how many resigned — an indica- 
tion that it was not one of the prizes of the Church. After 
the devastations of the Scots in 1818, it had, as recorded, 
become much impoverished, and did not regain anything like 
its former value until the middle of the fifteenth century, 
when the re-building of the Church afifords evidence of* the 
increasing importance and afiSiuence of the parish. The first 
vicar who held the preferment for any considerable time, 
appears to have been "Dionisius" Gelles, who, after retaining 
it for thirty-two years, vacated in favour of a relative. After- 
wards, Beaconshaw held it for thirty-four years ; Christopher 
Taylor, twenty-seven years ; Okell, twenty-four years ; Pem- 



* Since the foregoing pages were printed off, I have discovered that Vicar 
Kennet graduated at Balliol College, Oxford, where he took his degree of M. A. on 
the 9th Decemher, 1718.—" R. Peers' Catalogue of Oxford Graduates." 

In Sharp's MSS., (next page,) William Dickenson is mentioned as having 
heen vicar. I can give no explanation of this except that in the "Gentlemab's 
Magazine" for April, 1784, there is the following: — "Rev. William Dickenson, 
M.A., was instituted to the Vicarage of Bradford, vice Sykes deceased;'* hut in 
I^ovemher of that year it is announced: — " Rev. John Crosse was instituted to the 
living, vice Sykes deceased." There had evidently heen here some irregularity at 
this period in the appointment of a vicar. 
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berton, twenty years ; Kennet, thirty-two years ; Sykes, 
thirty-two years ; Crosse, thirty-two years (three odd coin- 
cidences) ; and Heap, twenty-three years. Since the Refor- 
mation, all but three of the vicars have died whilst in 
possession of the vicarage, a sure sign of its being worth 
keeping. 

Although the information contained in the following ex- 
tract, from the MSS. of Archbishop Sharp (circa, 1710), 
has, in substance, been already presented to the reader, yet 
there are some additional statements which render it desirable 
to print it at length : — 

This Church was an ancient Rectory, belonging to the patronage 
of the Lacies. They presented the Rector, and he for a long time 
presented a vicar, with the consent of the patron, until the time of 
Edward III. This Church was given to the newfounded College of 
St. Mary*8 at Leicester, and in the year 1416 it was by Henry 
Bowet, Archbishop, appropriated to the Dean and Canons of the 
same, reserving to himself and successors 208 per annum, and to 
the Dean and Chapter 6s. 8d. to be paid by the said College, as 
also 20s. per annum to the poor of the parish ; the Vicar to have 
the same maintenance that the former Vicars used to have. The 
advowson of the Church with that of Calverley was granted by 
Queen Mary to the Archbishops of York, but they had no benefit 
by the grant ; the Crown and others presenting after that. The 
advowson is now in the heirs of my Lady Maynard of Essex, — the 
Cullens, I think. This vicarage is valued in my books at £80, 
worth £100 ; in the King's books, £20 ; tenths, £'2 ; procurations, 
78. 6d. ; synodals, 4s. The present patron is James Buller, son of 
Francis Buller, who married Sir John Maynard*8 daughter. He is 
a minor. The Rectory is let at £120 per annum: — 1615, John 
Okell; 1639, John Kemp, by Sir John Maynard; 1640, Edward 
Hudson, by the King. Mr. Blase, by whom I was baptbed, 164f ;* 



* It is not dear whether thia implies that he baptized the Archbishop then, 
who was bom 1644, O. 9., or received the living in that year. Since the preceding 
pages, containing an account of the vicars, were printed off, it has been discovered 
that Jonas Waterhouse, who succeeded Mr Blase, was, in 1655, appointed, by 
virtue of his office of minister of the Church, one of the Trustees of the Grammar 
School. 
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Francis Cocker ; 1667, Abraham Brooksbank, mj tutor, by Lady 
M. Maynard ; 1677, Francis Pemberton, by Francis BuUer and his 
wife, the daughter of Sir John Maynard ; 1698, Benjamin Baron, 
p. meipsum raiione lapsus; 1706, Bradgate Ferrand, by James 
Buller, Esq. [The following continuation is by another hand] : — 
1710, Thomas Clapham by same; Benjamin Kennett, by Francis 
Buller ; 1752, James Sykes, by Joseph Sykes and Jane Sykes, p. h. 
V. ; 1784, William Dickenson, by William Herring and John 
Des^ltry, p. h. v.; 1784, John Crosse, by Hammond Crosse, 
p. h. V. 

LECTURERS. 

The following List of Lecturers lias^ so far as the order of 
them^ been extracted from MSS. in the possession of i Edward 
Hailstone, Esq., of Horton Hall : — 

1671. — Francis Gledstone, M.A., lecturer twenty -one 
years. He resided in the house, afterwards purchased for 
the vicarage in 1695. In the Church, there is a monument to 
him with a Latin inscription. He died 7th October^ 1692, 
aged forty-nine : — 

** Mr. Wainhouse, the present Lecturer." This extract is 
from Archbishop Sharp's MSS., and seems to have been 
written about the year 1700, because it is there stated: — 
•' The Lecture was founded twenty-five or thirty years ago." 

1703. — Thomas Clapham, M.A., master of the Grammar 
School. In the year 1710, he obtained the vicarage of Brad- 
ford. He appears to have held all the three offices until 
his death, in 1718, not 1719, as erroneously stated at page 
SI i ante. See some notices of him in the former part of this 
work. (See also Grammar School. J 

1719. — Jeremiah Jackson, of whom I have no account. 

1723. — Thomas Hill, M.A. He was master of the Gram- 
mar School from the year 1718 until his death in 1728 (See 
Grammar School.) 

1729. — Benjamin Butler, M.A., who was also, about the 
same time, appointed master of the Grammar School, which 
he resigned in 1784. (See Grammar School.) 
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1784. — ^William Atkinson^M.A.^son of the Rev. Christopher 
Atkinson, Rector of Thor parch, and brother to the Rev. 
Miles Atkinson, minister of St. Paul's, Leeds. Mr. Atkinson 
was author of a volume of poems. He was the maternal 
grandfather of M. W. Thompson, Esq., late Mayor of 
Bradford, and during his long residence in the town, 
enjoyed the esteem of the inhabitants. He died September 
SOth, 1846, in his eighty-ninth year.* 

John Bickerdike, M.A., the present Lecturer, by proxy^ 
succeeded Mr. Atkinson. 



For many years Bradford obtained an unenviable notoriety 
respecting the want of Church accommodation, which was pro- 
bably greater than that of any other town in England. After 
the opening of Christ Church, in the year 1815, a pause of 
twenty years in the work of Church building here, occurred, 
when St. James' was erected, and, a few years following, St. 
John's. But the population of the town had increased with 
such rapid strides that the deficiency of Church room had, 
in some districts of the town, become greater than before. 
To improve this state of things, several influential gentlemen 
of the town purchased, in the year 1840, at a great outlay^ 
an excellent site in Manningham lane, just within the con- 
fines of the township ; and, assisted by the liberal subscrip- 
tions of Churchmen, St. Jude's was erected in the year 1848, 
After a lapse of ten years, the Church of St. Andrew's, in 
the much neglected and populous district adjoining Lister 
hills, followed. But all these endeavours Tvere wholly in- 



* His three elder brotheri, Johnson Atkinson Busfeild, Miles Atkinson, and 
Christopher Atkinson, were all three wranglers — an unexampled instance, T be- 
lieve. William, the fourth brother, was of Jesus College, Cambridge. First 
Junior Optirae, 1 780. 
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sufficient to meet the increasing demand for Churches in the 
borough. Eventually^ however^ one of the most important and 
successful movements ever made by Churchmen in any 
similar portion of the kingdom, was started ; — this was the 
Bradford Church Building Society, the promoters whereof 
deserve to have their names imperishably recorded. Its 
objects are the erection and endowment of ten new Churches 
within the borough. Seven of these have, at the time this is 
written, been erected, namely, St. Philip's, Girlington ; St. 
Mary's, Laister Dyke; St. Stephen's, Bowling; St Luke's, 
Broomfields ; St. Thomas', Cropper lane ; All Saint's, Little 
Horton; and Trinity Church, New Leeds. Thus, a large 
portion of the labours of the Society has happily been ac- 
complished. These seven Churches have been built mainly 
through the liberal benefactions of the gentlemen of the town 
and its neighbourhood, forming the Bradford Church Build- 
ing Society ; aided by the Ripon Church Building Society, 
and the Incorporated Church Building Society, and have 
had districts assigned to them containing an aggregate of 
J0,000 inhabitants. In these districts the excellent parochial 
system of the Church of England is efficiently carried out by 
the pastor appointed to each, who is, in most cases, assisted 
by a scripture reader, and district visitors. The attendance 
at the new Churches has been exceedingly satisfactory, whilst 
the congregations at the previously existing Churches have 
not diminished, a conclusive proof of the necessity for the 
former. 

Subjoined are brief notices of the new Churches erected in 
the township of Bradford since the publication of the History 
of Bradford. Those erected in other portions of the borough 
will be described under their respective townships : — 

St Jude^s. — This Church stands upon a plot of ground 
contiguous to Manningham lane, purchased of Mr. John 
Stead. The principal promoters of the building were 
Samuel Laycock, Joshua Mann, John Garnett Horsfall, 
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and Dr. Macturk, who, by great exertions (for money to be 
devoted to such a purpose was then not easily raised in Brad- 
ford), obtained the requisite funds. The Church, situated in 
a densely populated neighbourhood, was erected in 1843. 
It is a plain structure, containing about one thousand sit- 
tings It cost about £3,000, raised by subscriptions* The 
living is a perpetual curacy in the gift of the vicar, and 
valued at £150, besides an excellent residence lately erected 
near to the Church. The living was held for many years by 
the late Rev James Cooper, M.A. The Rev. John Eddowes, 
M.A., is the present incumbent. 

Si Mary^s, Laister dyke, built in the later decorated style 
of Gothic architecture, with nave, side aisles, and chancel. 
It has a low square tower, which gives it somewhat of a 
dumpy appearance. The Church was consecrated in March, 
1861, and contains sittings for six hundred persons, of which 
four hundred are free. A grant of £S50 for the purchase of 
the site, and another of £650 towards the completion of the 
work, were made out of the general fund of the Bradford 
Church Building Society. The Ripon Church Building 
Society granted towards it £500 ; the Incorporated Church 
Building Society, £330 ; and the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, £200. Charles Hardy, Esq., gave £600, and the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were also munificent contributors towards it: 
— Messrs. John HoUings, W. Rand, and John Taylor. The 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners have made a grant of £1,000 
for the endowment of this Church, to meet the same amount 
provided from other sources, and the whole sum has been 
invested for that purpose. The patronage is vested in the 
late Mr. Simeon's Trustees. The Rev. George Collins, 
M.A., is the incumbent. 

St. Luke^Sf Broomfields. — The site of this Church, worth 
£408, was presented by Charles Hardy, Esq. ; and a grant 
of £225, for the purchase of an adjoining plot of land ; and 
another grant of £1,300 towards the erection of the building, 

z 
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were made out of the general fund of the Society. The 
Bipon Society also gave £500, and the Incorporated Society 
£385; Miss Hardy subscribed £200, and John Taylor, 
William Walker, John Rollings, Joseph Sturges, and T. 
Mason, £100 each towards the erection. The Church, 
erected in 1862, is a fine structure, and will accommodate 
seyen hundred persons, of which two hundred and forty are 
free sittings. The total cost of the building amounted to 
upwards of £3,400, including £240 set apart for the repair 
fund. Patron, the Bishop of Kipon. Incumbent, the Rey* 
Thomas Henry Flynn. 

St. Thomas*. — This Church, in tjie early English style, 
stands on a site, yalued at £500, presented by Francis Sharp 
Powell, Esq., in Wigan St., Cropper lane, a populous dis- 
trict. A grant of £1,000, towards its erection, was made out 
of the general fund of the Bradford Church Building Society, 
the rest of the money being raised by subscription. The 
cost amounted to about £3,000, of which the Builders re* 
eeiyed £2,737. There are sittings for seyen hundred persons 
in yery conyenient seats. It is a yery handsome Church, 
both in the exterior and interior, consisting of a naye, with 
side aisles, diyided from it by pillars. Only a portion of the 
intended tower has been erected on the north-west corner. 
The font, of Caen stone, is a choice piece of art, with em- 
blematic deyices sculptured on its four sides. Looking at 
the chancel, it possesses a peculiarly pleasing appearance, 
with its choristers' stalls, simple decorations, and the pulpit 
and reading desk on opposite sides of the entrance. The 
Church was consecrated on the 15 th October, 1862. The 
Bey. H. R. Donagan is the incumbent 

Trinity Church, New Leeds. — This Church, which, at the 
time this is written, has been erected, but not finished, con- 
sists of a naye and south aisle, and is in the early English 
style. The site cost £346, and the Bradford Church Build- 
ing Society haye granted towards the erection £1,000. 



THE DISSENTERS. 



PRESBYTERIANS. 

So early as the reign of Queen Elizabeth, there can be no 
doubt, the Puritans of Br^idford had private meetings in their 
houses, where they assembled for worship, and that this prac- 
tice continued during the reigns of James I. and Charles his 
son. During the Interregnum, they assembled at the Parish 
Churchy as the services were then performed according to their 
wishes. On the accession of Charles II. their position soon 
changed, and they were compelled to assemble for worship 
in secret, at each others* houses. We find, in Oliver Hey- 
wood*8 Diary, abundant evidence of this practice. He states 
that, in August, 1666, he preached at William Hodgson's, 
Bowling; and that, December 3rd, 1666, he went to Mr. 
John Sharp's, Little Horton, "where Mr. Sharp [qy. Thomas 
the son], having appointed a meeting with an intention to 
preach, they put me upon the work in his stead." But when 
licenses for meeting houses were granted in 1672, Thomas 
Sharp, who, on the death of his father in that year, had come 
to the estate, licensed, so writes Dr. Calamy, a room for 
preaching in his own house. This is now a portion of the 
library of Horton Hall. Fawcett, in his " Life of Oliver 
Hey wood," thus narrates the circumstances : — " In 1672 a 
room was licensed as a place appropriated to the worship of 
God, and during the short time of Indulgence to Dissenters 
by the King, Mr. Sharp preached here to great numbers 
who flocked from all quarters to hear him. He excelled in 
the gift of prayer." 
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Immediately on the Revolution of 1688, a Chapel was built 
at Chapel Green, Little Horton, for the use of the Dissenters 
pf this neighbourhood. The land belonged to Mr. Thomas 
Sharp, and is alluded to in his will, dated in August, 1693, 
where there is a devise of his close in Little Horton, called 
Higher End, "near the New Meeting House.^^ Here, there- 
fore, we have indubitable evidence that the Meeting House 
at Chapel Green had then been erected. The site near Wib- 
sey would be chosen with the view of accommodating the 
people of that place, where many Dissenters resided. The 
Rev. I. H. Ryland and myself recently visited Chapel Green 
for the purpose of examining the remains of the Chapel. 
There is on the spot a good house called Chapel House, over 
the door whereof are the initials I •*• M with the year 1739 
below. This date denotes the age of the house, which has 
that appearance, though somewhat modernised. The letter 
T denotes the initial of the surname of *' Thornton," the 
builder and owner; and the other initials are those of tlie 
christian names of himself and wife. The stable and out- 
buildings seem to me to have been converted out of the 
Chapel, and there are the remains of a window, like that now 
to be seen at Kipping Old Chapel. At least the whole 
fabric of Chapel House, as it now stands, appears to be much 
too modern to have been once the Meeting House. 

After the Toleration Act, the Dissenters of Bradford soon 
grew into a numerous and influential body, for whom the 
above-mentioned Meeting House stood at an inconvenient 
distance. Hence that in Chapel Lane was built, according 
to Fawcett, in his " Life of Oliver Heywood," in the year 
1717,* and the conveyance of the site, in the year 1719, 

* ** The old Dissenting Chapel at Bradford was erected, as I am informed, iu 
1717. Before that period, the people of that persuasion assembled for divine wor- 
ship at Little Horton, and at a place not far from Wibsey." — Fawcett* s Life qf 
Hey wood. Here, "at Little Horton,*' means Mr. Sharp's bouse; and the "place 
not far from Wibsey'" evidently referi to Chapel Green, 
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somewhat corroborates this statement, for it shews that the 
building had been erected before the date of the conveyance. 
In the History of Bradford it is mentioned that an earlier 
notice had been seen of a " Meeting House in Chapel Fold, 
Bradford ;" but this designation may have been meant for 
the Meeting House at Chapel fold or green^ at Little Hor- 
ton, which was built for the Dissenters of Bradford^ as well 
as those of Horton and Wibsey. 

Mr. Stansfield, who gave the land for the site of the Chapel 
Lane Meeting House^ obtained the same by his wife, under 
the will of her father, the above-named Thomas Sharp. 
Clearly Chapel lane was then called Back lane. An epitome 
of the conveyance of the Chapel is printed below : — 

By an Indenture dated 2nd September, 1719, and made between 
Robert Stansfield, of Bradford, gentleman, and Elizabeth, his wife 
(daughter of Thomas Sharp, late of Little Horton, deceased, and 
sister and heir of John Sharp, deceased,) of the one part; and 
Abraham Sharp, of Little Horton ; Samuel Stansfield, of Bradford, 
Salter ; Thomas Ferrand, of Bradford, grocer and mercer ; Abraham 
Rhodes, of Bradford, yeoman ; Jeremy Dixon, of Heaton Royds, 
in Shipley, yeoman ; Abraham Swaine, of Bradford, yeoman; John 
Lister, of Bolton, yeoman ; Isaac Wilkinson, of Little Horton, 
yeoman ; John Atkinson, of Bradford, yeonmn ; William Hodgson, 
of Bowling, yeoman ; James Aked, of Bradford, yeoman, of the 
other part. Reciting that Robert Stansfield and his wife, as well of 
their own free will and consent, as at the instance and request of 
the other parties, and of several other persons being Protestant 
Dissenters from the Established Church of England, had set apart 
all that piece or parcel of ground, being the north comer of a certain 
close of land, in Horton^ called Murgatroyd Croft, containing by 
estimation, about thirty yards in length and thirty yards in breadth ; 
to the intent and purpose that a meeting place might be erected and 
built thereon, for Protestant Dissenters to assemble in, for the cele- 
bration of divine worship, and in and upon which ground there had 
already been built, a meeting place, and several other erections and 
buildings adjudged necessary and commodious for the congregation. 
[The land is described as adjoining upon a lane or highway called 
Back lane, on the north ; upon lands of the daughters of Mr. John 
Hollins, on the west ; and upon the rest of Murgatroyd Croft, on 
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the east and south.] Upon trust to be a meeting house for Protes* 
tant Dissenters, distinguished by ' the name of Presbyterians* to 
assemble in, so long and at such times as a toleration shall be 
allowed in places licensed by Justices of the Peace, at the General 
Quarter Sessions. 

Only a very few particulars have been gathered of the 
Nonconformist Ministers in Bradford^ or * the immediate 
neighbourhood, previous to the building of Chapel Lane 
Meeting House. In the Parish Church Registers, there is 
a Record of the burial, in 1666, of *' Robert Bancke, of 
Bradford, a minister of the Gospel;" and, in 1669, of 
" Christopher, son of Christopher Nesse, of Bradford, a 
minister. '* These, unquestionably, were Nonconformist 
ministers, residing and preaching privately here. Nesse is 
mentioned among the temporary ministers of Kipping, that 
is, who occasionally, or for a short time only, officiated there. 
As to Chapel Green, Samuel Hulme, a worthy man, of great 
repute among the Presbyterians, resided, and held the office 
of minister, at Little Horton, about the year 1700, and there 
his son. Dr. Hulme, the eminent physician, was born. 

The first minister at Chapel Lane, of whom any certain 
information has been obtained, is the Rev. Joshua Hardcastle, 
who, for a long period, filled that office. In the " Auto- 
biography of Thomas Wright, of Birkenshaw, lately pub- 
lished, there is a pleasant anecdote of Mr. Hardcastle, 
exhibiting him as of a cheerful disposition* He died in the 
year 1753. 

The next minister was the Rev. John Smith. He was the 
son of the Rev. Matthew Smith, M. A.^ minister of Mixen* 



* In the autobiography of Thomas Wright, of Birkenshaw, page 21, he men- 
tions that when at school with Mrs Betty Ward, he fell in lore with a young girl, 
named Nancy Dawson, who went to it at same t'me. " She boarded,'' he adds, 
"with Mr. Hardcastle, of the old Dissenting Chapel, and the people where I 
lodged attended there, and told Mr. H.,' who sent me a jonse invitation to his 
house, with an assurance of a cordial welcome." 
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den Chapel^ near Halifax. This Matthew Smith is men- 
tioned by Joseph Lister^ in his Autobiography, as a man of 
*' fine parts." While at his father's house at York, he re- 
ceived an invitation to Kipping Chapel, Thornton, and, after 
remaining there seven or eight years, removed to Mixenden. 
He married Susannah Sharp, of the family of the Sharps of 
Little Horton. Their son, John Smith, who appears to have 
been a graduate of Glasgow University, had very advanta- 
geous offers to enter the Established Church, but refused 
them. After his father's death, he succeeded him at Mixen- 
den, and thence, in 1753, removed to Bradford as minister 
at Chapel lane. He married the daughter of John Fox, of 
Khodes, near Stand, in Lancashire, a noted family of that 
County, and had issue, Thomas Smith, who became minister 
of Mixenden, and died in 1854, aged ninety-two years. 
During the pastorate of John Smith at Bradford, it is stated, 
in a MS. of his son, the Rev. lliomas Smith, printed in 
the ''Christian Reformer" for October, 1854, that he had 
a. very large congregation, the aisles of the Chapel even 
being crowded. It is also related that he made a practice at 
Bradford to the last, of attending prayers at Church, when 
they were read on week days, though he would not turn to 
the east at the Apostles' Creed, and that this was the occa"* 
sion of a joke ; for, when one friend told another of the omis- 
sion, he said — ^^ Oh ! I'll roast him for it." ** But how can 
you," replied the former, " if he won't <wrn." He was an 
excellent preacher. Some of his sermons have been pub- 
lished, and shew him to have been a man of no ordinary 
ability. Though there is no doubt that he leaned to Uni- 
tarianism, and during his pastorate sowed the seeds of that 
creed here, yet it seems that, in order to prevent dissen- 
sion among his congregation, he did not perhaps avowedly 
profess it. On looking over a volume of his father and 
grandfather's sermons (published in 1737), the Rev. Thomas 
Smith remarked on the Doxology at the end of the second 
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sermon by his father, the following : — " Which God grant 
through the merits and mediation of his only Son our blessed 
Lord. To whom with the Father, &c. ;" but that afterwards 
it used to be Laus Deo Soli, from which, it may be in- 
ferred, that he was a Unitarian.* Mr. Ryland observes that 
'* He exhibited a change from the old Orthodox, or Trinita- 
rian, to the Unitarian view of Christianity. "t Mr. Smith 
died on the 7th April, 1768, aged sixty-three ; his wife sur- 
vived him fifteen years. He was buried at Mixenden Chapel, 
where there is a tablet to his memory. 

The Rev. John Dean, the next minister, married the 
daughter of the Rev. John Smith. He took an active part 



* From a MS. of bis son, the Rev. ThomaB Smith, printed in the " Christian 
Reformer/* the following evidence is extracted: — *' Of my father's Unitarianism, 
I believe, I could famish ample proo£ At Bradford, when he was absent, Kr. 
Graham [William Graham, M.A., Warley, the friend of Priestley], an avowed 
Unitarian, often supplied his place. The members, at least the leading men of the 
congregation, except one or two, may be reckoned Unitarians, about a century ago. 
It was perhaps owing to one of these, Mr. Thomas Swain, that Mr. Grahim did 
not succeed my father seventy-six years ago. There was also one Jacob Hudson^ 
who, whenever Mr. Graham came to preach, used to leave the Chapel. One day 
he came to my father in the vestry, and said I have been reading a very excellent 
•ermon indeed, and want to know the author. W. G., M. A. Oh I said my father, 
it is Mr. Graham, whom you would not hear. Jacob Fludson was a singular 
character. Some one gave him offence, and he declared he would never sit down 
with him in that Chapel any more. He came regularly, but took care never to sit 
down.** I can add a few particulars respecting this Hudson : — He was the owner 
of what is called the Skin House Estate, in Manchester road, and, dying without 
children, devised it to his relatives in entail male for ever, afler the manner of 
Peter Thellusson. Hence the property was of little benefit to the parties interested, 
and they obtained, about fifteen years ago, at a heavy expense, an Act of Parlia- 
ment to enable i< to be sold, and the produce divided amongst them. One of these 
parties, a nonagenarian, informed me that he was a woolcomber, and bought the 
estate where he resided, out of his savings; that, he was eccentric, a great pre- 
cisian, but, withal, a just, worthy man. 

f The whole of the information contained in this account of the Rev. John 
Smith, is taken from an able article in the " Christian Reformer" for October, 
1854, by the Rev. J. H. Ryland, late Unitarian Minister, Bradford. 
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in the formation of the Bradford Library, in the year 1774. 
Mr. Dean is remembered as a gentleman of considerable 
literary attainments, taking much interest in all the philan- 
thropic affairs of Bradford. Owing to his position and 
character, he stood high in the estimation of the inhabitants. 
C. H. Dawson, Esq., of Royds Hall, married his daughter* 

The Key. N. T. Heineken claims, in many respects, a 
passing notice. It was my good fortune to often converse 
with him at his own house ; and his knowledge was so exten- 
sive and varied, his manner of imparting it so pleasing, 
that no one listened to him without instruction and gratifica- 
tion. He was kind-hearted, generous, tolerant of all classes 
of belief, and urbane in manner. He excelled in polemical 
disquisition, and wrote many pieces on controversial subjects. 
His death was regretted by all acquainted with him. 

The next minister, the Bev. John Howard Ryland, ranks as 
It first class scholar, to whom I am under obligation for the 
greater part of my information respecting the old Chapel. 
He was elected president of the Mechanics' Institute in the 
year 1858. During a long course of years he, in many re- 
spects, greatly promoted the interests of the Institution. 
Resigned the ministry of Chapel Lane in the year 1860, and 
was succeeded by the present minister, the Rev. T. "W. 
Freckleton. 



The notices of the other denominations of Dissenters since 
the year 1842, must, for the want of space, be necessarily 
very scanty. From the very nature of this work, more at- 
tention has been given to the ancient portion than to that 
relating to recent events. 

Two classes of Presbyterians have, within the last few years, 
erected Chapels here. The Scotch Presbyterians, a large and in- 
fluential body in Bradford, built a Chapel in Simes street, in the 
year 1849, with seven hundred sittings; and the English Presby- 
terians built one in 1854, in Darfield street, Lumb lane, containing 
three hundred sittings. 

2 A 
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INDEPENDENTS. 

Of late years the growth of this body in nambers, has been very 
considerable. They have erected several very fine Chapels in the 
town. It is a cheering sign of the times, that some of the recently 
built places of worship of the Dissenters, so different from those of 
former days, now vie with the best examples of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture. 

Horton Lane Chapel, — A new Chapel, of considerable architec- 
tural pretensions, has recently been erected in the Elizabethan 
style, contiguous to the old Chapel. It contains commodious 
sittings for one thousand five hundred persons, and is fitted up in 
the interior in a very ornamental manner. Qreat attention has 
been paid to the acoustic properties of the building, and in that 
respect it is one of the best in the town. The Chapel was opened 
on the 29th September, 1863. 

The Rev. Thomas Taylor, who had, with great satisfaction to his 
hearers, filled the office of minister from the year 1808, becoming, 
from age and infirmities, incapable of discharging the duties, re- 
signed. He was a man of unblemished life and conversation. His 
successor, the Rev. Jonathan Qlyde, lived in concord with all 
classes of his townsmen. Being of literary and refined taste, cour- 
teous und affable in demeanour, his early death caused deep sorrow 
to a wide circle of friends. The Rev. J. R. Campbell, D.D., the 
present minister, succeeded him in the year 1855. 

Oreenfield Chapel^ top of Lumb lane, is a good specimen of 
chaste Gothic architecture. Built in the year 1852, it contains 
six hundred sittings. It stands in a very advantageous situation, 
in the vicinity of a large and growing population. 

There is besides a neat Chapel at Lister hills, erected in 1853, 
which, although in the township of Great Horton, belongs, by its 
locality, to Bradford. In it are sittings for six hundred persons. 

BAPTISTS. 

In the " Life of William Crabtree," first pastor of the Baptist 
Church at Bradford, by Isaac Mann, there is a narrative of the rise 
and progress of the Baptists here, from which some facts may be 
extracted. At first Mr. Crabtree came from Warley (where he was 
born and brought up as a shalloon weaver) to Bradford once a 
month, and it being winter time of 1753, preached in a private 
house. Afterwards, the Cock pit, Tyrrels, was fitted up for the 
purpose In the space of two years, sixty members joined the 
society, which was soon afterwards increased to one hundred and 
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thirty. In 1756, he married Mary Booth. Daring the first years 
of his ministry, the society was much disturhed by the Antinomian 
teachings of two members, who asserted that the moral law was not 
a rule for believers. Hence much discord arose among the society ; 
but, after a time, these two unruly members were silenced. At 
page 283 of the History of Bradford it is stated that one Samuel 
Taylor assisted Mr. Crabtree in his contest with the Arminians. 
The former was a schoolmaster in Bradford. 

The Particular Baptists have, since the year 1842, erected two 
large and imposing structures as Chapels, namely. Trinity Chapel, 
Little Horton lane, a specimen of beautiful architecture, erected 
in 1857, and containing one thousand sittings ; and one in an 
excellent situation in Manningham lane, opened in 1863, which has 
seats for one thousand persons, and cost £7,000. 

A Chapel was built by the General Baptists in Infirmary street, 
in 1852, containing three hundred sittings. 

WESLBTAK MBTH0I>I8TS. 

This respectable denomination still maintains its high position in 
the town, where its potent influence for good is diffused among all 
classes, and in every quarter. The subjoined table* will convey a 
correct view of the course and progress of the Wesleyans here, 
since the publication of the History of Bradford. At some inter- 
vals, it will be found that there occurred a decrease of numbers, 
owing to the secession of many, on some matters of discipline : — 







Bradfoid 

Wert. 


Bradfbrd 
East. 


BradioTd 
South. 




Bradford Bradford 
West. East. 


Bradford 
South. 


1840 




2010 


... 1639 






1863 


... 1499 ... 1463 


... 691 


1841 




2060 


... 1618 






1864 


... 1484 ... 1443 


... 716 


1842 




1988 


... 1647 






1866 


... 1609 ... 1392 


... 678 


1843 




1277 


... 1697 




1030 


1866 


... 1610 ... 1413 


... 634 


1844 




1666 


... 2160 




1100 


1867 


... 1636 ... 1449 


... 602 


1846 




1666 


... 2081 




1100 


1868 


... 1646 ... 1646 


... 660 


1846 




1620 


... 2024 




1349 


1869 


... 1716 ... 1669 


... 704 


1847 




1696 


... 2311 




1414 


1860 


... 1776 ... 1633 


... 741 


1848 




1744 


... 2077 




1263 


1861 


... 1800 ... 1447 


... 820 


1849 




1790 


... 2163 




1364 


1862 


... 1849 ... 1382 


... 800 


1860 




1897 


... 2020 




1420 


1863 


... 1894 ... 1372 


... 809 


1861 




1483 


... 1636 




790 


1864 


... 1873 ... 1394 


... 869 


1862 




1601 


... 1463 




720 









* Kindly furnished by Mr. Haigh, of the Savings Bank. 
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The circuit of Bradford South was mainly taken from that of 
Bradford West in 1 842, and had one or two Tillage societies put to 
it when so separated. There would thus be an augmentation of 
about two hundred meml)er8. 

The circuits include the Tillages about four miles round on the 
east and south, about two miles on the west, and one on the north. 
On the south-east the distance extends little OTer two miles. In 
each case these distances are from about the centre of the town. 

In 1852, the Wesleyan Methodists erected a handsome Chapel 
at Richmond Terrace, Horton lane, capable of seating one thousand 
one hundred persons. 

Besides the large Chapels of Kirkgate, Eastbrook, and Richmond 
Terrace, the Wesleyans possess many smaller ones in and con- 
tiguous to the town. The Centenary Chapel in Clayton lane 
was destroyed by fire on the 9th March, 1864, but has since been 
rebuilt for schools. 

New Connexion Methodiets pulled down their Chapel at the 
bottom of Manchester road, and haTC erected, in the Italian style, 
a large and stately structure in its place, containing six hundred 
sittings. The cost amounted to £2,000. It was opened in the 
year 1861. They also erected, in the year 1855, at Dudley Hill, 
a Chapel, containing one thousand one hundred sittings. 

The MethodUt Free Churches^ in addition to their large Chapel 
in Bridge street, erected, in 1854, one in Holmes street, containing 
seven hundred sittings. 

The Wesleyan Reformers possess several Chapels : — Park Lane 
Chapel, built in 1851, and containing four hundred sittings, and 
one in Peckover street, opened in 1853, with nine hundred sittings. 
They have also a large Chapel at Great Uorton. 

Primitive Methodists, — Their Chapel in Manchester road, erected 
in the year 1824, was destroyed by fire in 1861, and has been re- 
built on the same site; opened in 1862, and contains one thousand 
sittings. The society bought of the mortgagee the site of the 
Chapel and buildings thereto belonging. The new Chapel, which 
is a very commodious structure, and handsome in appearance, both 
externally and internally, cost £1,400. 

QUAKERS. 

A few further particulars have been gathered respecting this de- 
nomination. In the reign of Charles II. the Quakers had even 
then become considerable in numbers in Bradford and the neigh- 
bourhood ; and suffered with a high degree of fortitude, great 
persecution. One of them, named John Winn, to whom their 
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burial ground was, in 1672, conveyed, along with other?, in trust 
(see page 236), became especially obnoxious to the reigning powers. 
In a work, entitled ** Piety Promoted," written by John Bell, of 
Bromley, in Kent, there are some facts relating to this Winn, or 
Wjmn, as the name is there spelled. A native of Bradford, and a 
clothier, he enlisted when young as a soldier. Whilst quartered in 
London, he became a convert to the doctrines of George Fox, and, 
obstinately refusing to fight, obtained, after much hardship, his 
dismissal from the army, when he came to Bradford, and became a 

minister. Soon afterwards, he married Deborah , of Bradford, 

a noted preacher among the Quakers. It is stated that, being both 
in the ministry, active in the promulgation of their doctrines, and 
the meeting in its course being held in their house, rendered them 
peculiarly objects of persecution, and heavy sufferings fell to their 
share in the time of the informer, who stripped them three several 
times of all their outward substance. John Winn died in 1699, 
and was buried in the Friends' burial ground at Bradford, aged 
sixty-four. He was thirty-six years a minister. 

BOMAir OATHOLIOS. 

Since the year 1842, the Roman Catholics have greatly increased 
in Bradford, owing in a great measure to the large influx from 
Ireland. To meet this increase, in the year 1853, St. Patrick's 
Church, in Westgate, was opened, capable of containing eight 
hundred hearers. It is a neat and commodious structure, and is 
very advantageously placed. Its excellent schools have already 
been of great use in promoting education among the Roman Catholic 
population of the district 
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GRAMMAK SCHOOL. 

There is some difficulty in assigning a date to the origin of 
this School^ and ascertaining the extent of the endowment in 
ancient times. Since the publication of the History of Brad- 
ford^ an Inquisition has been discovered, taken at EUand^ in 
the forty-third year of the reign of Elizabeth, whereby it 
was found that the estates therein described, which corre- 
spond with those set out in the Inquisition of 1655, printed 
at page 239 of the History of Bradford, and comprise the 
whole, or the greater part, of the School Estates, had been 
employed to the use of a schoolmaster teaching grammar in 
the town of Bradford, as they had been so employed time 
whereof the memory of man was not to the contrary. 

The land mentioned at page 239, respecting which there 
was a suit in the Duchy Court, and consequently thereon a 
decree made 20th May, Edward YI., comprised not as stated 
on that page, the ancient endowment, but only a small por- 
tion of it. Probably there had been some dispute respecting 
the use to which these lands ought to be appropriated. In 
ancient times, the boys of the Grammar Schools were taught 
singing, to assist in the Church service, in the capacity of 
choristers^ as in the case at Northallerton, and other places, 
and this may have given rise to the suit respecting this por- 
tion of the School Estate. 

From the wording of the decree, in the time of Edward 
YI., and also that of Elizabeth^ it is quite evident that Brad- 
ford Grammar School had existed from remote times ; — ^may- 
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be from the time of Edward III , which was a great era for 
the endowment of Schools. The School of that day, it may 
be inferred, stood, as was usual then, near the Church, for 
the convenience of the boys attending the services. 

Immediately after Charles II. granted the Charter of In- 
corporation, the old school was rebuilt, in the fourteenth year 
of his reign, and most likely on the same site as the former 
one. Long afterwards, an addition was made to it on the 
north side, and this portion still remains a memorial of a 
building in which many celebrated men were educated under 
the eye of such eminent schoolmasters as Bradford School 
can boast. The subjoined is a description of the School by 
one educated at it in the days of Mr. Baldwyn : — " The en- 
trance to the old School was by means of a porch in the 
passage between the School and the west side of the Church- 
yard, about two yards from the street or highway leading up 
Church bank. There was a frontage on the south to this 
street, in which appeared a very large ancient window, with 
numerous stone muUions. This room, used as the writing 
school, was open from the ground floor to its oak roof. This 
part — the old school of Charles II. 's day — has been pulled 
down. That now standing appears, in comparison, modern. 
The lower room of it was used by the second master in the 
classics. Mr. Baldw}^, the head master, occupied, with his 
class, the upper room. The play-ground was at the bottom 
of Well street, so called from the school-house well, on the 
opposite side of the street, near where the Low Moor coal 
staith lately stood. There were three or four steps down to 
the well. It supplied all the lower quarter of the town with 
excellent water. A beck ran there, and willows grew on its 
side " On the site of the old School, built in the time of 
Charles II., there is now a coach builder's establishment. 

On the granting of the School Charter, in 1663, an elec- 
tion of schoolmaster would take place under it.* 

* In 1664, the following Rule was adopted by the Govemora: — "Not any 
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Close Liit of the Masters of Bradford Grammar School, 

since the date of its Charter. 



DATE OF AP- 
POINTMENT. 


MASTERS. 


BOW 
yACATED. 


1658 


Anthony Coates (in place of Mr. Watkins, dead.) 






John Sturdy, M.A. 


Resigned 


1671 


Heniy Oill, M.A. 


Same 


1672 


Thomas Wood, M.A. 


Same 


1698 


Rer. Thomas Clapham, M.A. 


By death 


1718 


Bev. Thomas Hill, M.A. 


Same 


1728 


Rey. Benjamin Butler, M.A. 


Resigned 


1784 


Rer. Edward Baldwyn, M.A. 


Same 


1802 


Re?. John Lockman Crane, M.A. 


Same 


1803 


Rey. James Barmhy, M.A. 


Same 


1818 


Rey. Samuel Slack, M.A. 


Same 


1847 


Rey. John Richards, M.A. 





The following are the only DOtices that I have been able to col- 
lect respecting these masteis, in addition to those in the History of 
Bradford, page 244 : — 

There are some entries in the Resolution books of the School re« 
specting Mr. Watkins. Under the date of the 26th May, 1656, It 
is stated that differences had arisen between Mr. Watkins, the chief 
master of the School, and Mr. Holmes, the usher, and that their 
differences had grown so that the latter was ordered to quit. The 
master died in 1657, and was buried at Bradford, drd December, 
1657. Mr. Watkins was probably not a graduate of the University. 

It is probable that his successor, Mr. Coates, was also not an 
M.A., and that a new election took place, after obtaining the School 
Charter, when Mr. Sturdy was elected, though there is no mention 
of it in the School Trustees* books. 

Mr. Sturdy, the famous schoolmaster of Bradford, resigned on 
the 7th March, 1671. Probably his having been, as his friend 
Thoresby phrases it, " seduced to the Romish Church,*' had some- 
thing to do with his resignation. Lister, in his Autobiography, 
states that his son David was under a master, who instructed him 



child, or children, shall he taught in the School without paying as foreigners, ex- 
cept his or her parents haye lived for the space of three years before, or shall pur- 
chase lands or tenements, or take a lease of tenements for seven years at the least, 
or the said child, or children, were bom in the parish.'' 
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^^U, but in " a little time his master left the School and became 
a Popish Priest." This was Mr. Sturdy. After his retirement 
from the School, he resided some time in the town, but afterwards 
lived in Fumess, Lancashire. His account of the Ironstone of the 
district, printed in the Philosophical Transactions, is pedantic. It 
seems that money matters had some influence in causing him to 
resign, from an entry, under Ist March, 1671, setting forth that the 
trustees had found a considerable arrear due to him, and ordered 
that all sums due from the tenants were to be at once paid to him, 
and the remainder in four years. On the 7th of April, 1675, it 
was voted and ordered that a ** thankful acknowledgment be had in 
remembrance*' unto John Sturdy, M.A., late master of the School, 
for his kind return of £5, for the use of the School, upon payment 
of the arrears due to him. He was paid £00 towards the arrears 
in September, 1673. Mr. Sturdy wrote an excellent hand in the 
Italian style, prevailing from the time of Charles II. to that of 
Queen Anne. 

The successor of Mr. Sturdy, appointed the 7th March, 1671, 
soon resigned, and was succeeded by Thomas Wood, appointed 
February 18th, 1672. After being the schoolmaster for twenty-six 
years, during all which time, and much more, the well-known 
Hoppey was usher, there arose differences between the trustees 
and himself, and they directed that he should appear before them 
to shew cause why he would not resign. Mr. Waterhouse (the 
quondam vicar) appeared on his behalf, and engaged that he should 
do so next September (1698). 

Mr. Clapham, his successor, was chosen on the 29th September, 
1698, and continued the master until the year 1718, though, in the 
year 1710, he had been presented to the vicarage of Bradford. He 
therefore reaped, for several years, the profits of both ofiices. (See 
page 211 for some particulars of him.) He appears to have brought 
out here the practice of the scholars at public schools enacting 
plays, such as the comedies of Terence. Under the date of 3rd 
April, 1/00, — " It is ordered that Mr. Linley, the collector, pay to 
Mr. Clapham the sum of four guineas, for his extraordinary charges 
at his breaking up this present Easter, the school boys then acting 
fit comedy." He died in 1718. (See page 380 for further particulars 
as to the distinguished position the School attained in his time.) 

On Mr. Clapham's death, in 1718, the Kev. Thomas Hill was 
chosen in his place. He was Lecturer at the Parish ('hurch. 
There is a memorandum in the School books that, in 1721, the 
School lands being out of tillage, he and Thomas Preston (the 

2 B 
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usher) took them on a lease for eleven yean. Mr. Hill died on the 
15th January, 1728. 

The Rev. Benjamin Butler, upon the death of Mr. Hill, on the 15th 
January, 1 728, was appointed master. He was for fifty years Lec- 
turer at the Parish Church. He resided in the house nearly oppo- 
site the Old Workhouse, in Barkerend, called to this day Butler 
House. The wall in the front of his house was surmounted hy a 
weathercock, and a pleasant story is told respecting it : — When he 
became old and infirm he was afraid to venture out during the 
time the wind inclined to the eastern quarter, and the boys of the 
upper class of the School, which then stood in Church Bank, had 
to go to Butler House to say their lessons. This change was so 
agreeable to them, and the sport, frolic, and loiterings by the way 
were so pleasant that they desired the wind to be always easterly, 
and, to make the master believe it was so, some of the wags tied the 
weathercock in that direction, so that when the master looked out 
of his room and saw how the wind stood, the scholars were ordered 
np to his house. From the autobiography of Thomas Wright, 
edited by his grandson, the eminent author and Antiquary, Thomas 
Wright, M.A , F.S.A., we gather some most interesting particulars 
as to the hours kept, and the studies practised, at this school : — 
** At this place (Laister dyke) I resided for some years, and went 
from hence to Bradford School, where I went through all the Latin 
forms, under the Usher, Mr. Thomas Northrop. The upper master 
at the time, who taught Greek and Hebrew, was the Rev. Mr. 
Butler. At this School they taught every day in the week ; began 
every morning at seven o'clock, and loosed every evening at five 
o'clock, except Wednesdays and Saturdays, the afternoons of which 
days were devoted to writing, and we lay by at three o'clock. This 
was the practice summer and winter, so that, living a mile off, I 
had to go and return morning and evening during every winter 
season, in the dark. When I gave over learning at the Free School, 
I went to learn writing and accounts with a Mrs. Betty Ward, who 
taught sometimes at her house, at Broadstones, and sometimes at 
the Vicarage House, opposite the Church, the house being at that 
time empty. I may observe here that I learned to write a plain 
legible hand, sufiicient for my purposes of common life." I have 
many specimens of Mrs. Ward's writing. She acted, in the latter 
part of the last century, as law stationer to the lawyers of Bradford. 
Mr. Butler held the Mastership, with great credit, for the long 
period of fifty- six years. He commenced at a salary of £40 ; in 
1758 it was increased to £50 ; and in 1772 to £70 a year. 
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The Rev. Edward Baldwyn succeeded Mr. Butler, on his resign 
nation, in 1784. I have some reason to assume that he was a 
native of Shropshire. He resided, before he came to Bradford, at 
Ludlow, and I have seen a work of his, printed at that place. He 
was a man who wielded the pen with great power, and his name is 
well remembered here. Some piquant pamphlets of his, in a war 
he waged with the Rev. Mr. Crosse, the vicar, and the Rev. 
William Atkinson, the lecturer, and other gentlemen of the town, 
are masterpieces in wit and sarcasm ; besides, the style is polished, 
and as keen in the edge as a Toledo blade. One of his scholars 
gave me the following particulars of him one day in the old School 
house : — ^' I went to school to Mr. Baldwyn, who came from 
Ludlow. He was under the middle size, of light, fresh complexion, 
with bright blue eyes, and sandy hair. His walk was very upright 
and sprightly. He lived in the house now the Wharfe Tavern, and 
the gardens, where he used to walk much, extended to the Canal 
side. He used to sit in the upper room at this old School, and had a 
small library near the fire in the south corner. [The room is there 
yet.] He was a good master, and not severe. Was a very delicate 
person, and had to take great care of himself.*' It is probable that 
his attacks on those who displeased him, made his office unpleasant 
at last; he resigned in 1802. During his Mastership, namely, 
in December, 1784, the governors resolved that there should be a 
third master, for teaching writing and arithmetic, at a salary of £30 
a year, but that no scholar should have the benefit of the third 
master, but those that should be regularly admitted into the Eng- 
lish or Latin grammar. 

The Rev. Mr. Crane held the office of Master for a little more than 
twelve months, when he resigned, and was succeeded by the Rev. 
James Barmby. He was an excellent master, and much liked by 
his scholars. Whilst here he married Miss Pollard, the daughter 
of William Pollard, Esq., of Scar Hill. In 1805, Mr. Barmby's 
salary was raised to £140, inclusive of house rent. He resigned in 
1818, on being appointed Rector of Melsonby, near Richmond, 
where he died. 

On Mr. Barmby's resignation, the Rev. Samuel Slack was ap- 
pointed Master, at a salary of £200 a year, and held the office for 
nearly thirty years. He was, on all hands, admitted to be a most 
excellent classic and successful teacher; but, towards the latter 
part of his term of office, the governors, finding the number of 
scholars gradually decreasing, considered that Mr. Slack did not pay 
sufficient attention to his duties, and they therefore called upon 
him to resign. After some negotiation, owing to a difficulty as 
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to whether be could be compelled to resign, it was agreed tbat be 
should receive £75 out of the School revenues for life, or until he 
obtained beneficed preferment. 

The Rev. John Richards, of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
second master of Edward VI. 's School, Birmingham, was elected 
Master on the 10th December, 1847, at a salary of £150 fixed, and 
the farther sum of £80, contingent on eighty boys being on the 
establishment, paying for each, 20b., making £230. 

CSose Catalogue of Ushers. 



WHEN 
APPOINTED. 

1658 William Hudson, in place of 

Thomas Holmes. 

1670 •Henry Hoppy 

1707 Thomas Preston 

1737 Thomas Northorp 

1770 William Shaw 

1772 Rev. Matthew Sedgwick 

1796 Rev. John Hutchinson 

1801 Rev. Joseph Wilson 

1805 Kev. Samuel Redhead 



Very little of the personal history of these Ushers can now be 
recorded, nor is it of much moment: — 

On Hoppy being appointed Usher, an order was made — "That in 
the performance of any duty for the Vicar, he should not go to any 
funeral dinners and drinhings without the sanction of the master." 
It seems that the former Usher had frequented these feastings. To 
the memorandum of Hudson's appointment as Usher, these signifi- 
cant words were added : — ** So long as he behaves himself.*' What 
the duty could be for the vicar, it is not easy to decide. Had a 
practice sprung up, during the days of the Commonwealth, of the 
Ushers reading the funeral service ? 

Hoppy was a remarkable character. It will be seen that he held 
the office of Usher for thirty-seven years, and then resigned, and 
the trustees presented him with a gratuity of £5, — "In testimony of 



WHEN 




APPOINTED. 


1808 


Rev. Mr. Gill 


1811 


Rev. Mr. Watman 


1818 


•Rev. Edward Perkins 


1819 


*Mr. Bowman 


1821 


Joseph Wharton 


1824 


*Rev. William Cooper 


1836 


Joseph Watson 


1844 


*Mr. Jackson 


1849 


George Yoight, B.A. 



• These are mentioned in the Memorandum Books of the School as having 
resigned ; as to the others, it is not stated whether vacated by death, resignation, 
or dismissal, except as to Thomas Holmes. 
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lu6 having acquitted and behaved himself in his place of Vsher Jbr 
many years past" His salary was increased several times. He 
resided in the White House, at the bottom of Church steps, still 
called Hoppy's House, and the bridge near thereto is still known 
as Hoppy*s Bridge. There was, before the late alterations, a 
monument to his memory. 

Northorp was a member of the ancient family of Northrop, or 
Northorp, of Manningham, and Mr. Sedgwick (a capital master), one 
of that family in Dent, from whom sprung the celebrated Geologist, 
Professor Sedgwick, of Cambridge. Mr. Redhead became the re- 
spected Vicar of Calverley. He married a daughter of John Rand, 
Esq., of Bradford. Mr. Wharton was an Usher at Hipperholme 
School ; he afterwards became a wools tapler m Bradford, and mar- 
ried a Miss Chapman, of the same place, amassed a competency, 
and retired to Newport, in the Isle of Wight. Mr. Cooper was the 
son of Mr. W. Cooper, surgeon, Bingley, He graduated as B.A; 
at Clare Hall, Cambridge. After leaving Bradford School, he 
officiated as Curate at Ingleton or the neighbourhood, and there 
died a bachelor. When Mr. Voight, of Clare Hall, B.A., was 
chosen Usher, there were one hundred and five candidates, a pretty 
good indication that the literary market was overstocked ! 

The following Table of the rente of the School Estates, and the 
Masters* and Ushers' salaries at various peridds, has, like the list of 
Ushers, been compiled from the Resolution Books of the School, at 
a cost of labour that will not probably be thought well expended : — 



BAK. 


RENTS ABOUT. 


ICASTXa^S SALARY. USHBR's. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


1658 


66 


85 


12 


1670 






10 


1672 






12 


1684 






15 


1698 


16 






1707 




40 


16 


1758 


100 


50 


20 


1772 


140 


70 


30 


1786 


200 


90 


85 


1791 


240 


105 


45 


1798 




130 




1800 






60 


1806 




140 


70 


1816 




160 


80 


1818 




200 




1819 






80 


1836 






100 


1849 


4781 
Interest 60 j 


1 230 iBclunye of 
{ contingencies 


160 
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This table will suggest several important thoughts to the reader* 
He will observe how the value of land increased, especially from 
the year 1772 ; bat probably the great increase commenced after 
the termination of the American War He will also remark the 
growth of the value of labour in the salaries ; but what will strike 
him most will be the large balance which every year was left in 
the Governors* hands. 

On the resignation of Mr. Slack, the Governors framed (21st 
July, 1849) thirteen rules for the government of the school : — 

The first Rule, after quoting the order of the Trustees as to 
foreigners, made in the 7'ear 1664, and before set out, proceeds : 
•—"Boys, whose parents and guardians are of this description* 
having arrived at the age of seven years, and not completed their 
fourteenth year, to be taught Latin and Greek, free of expense. 
The teaching of other boys to be permitted, as also the receiving 
boarders, into the house of the Master, provided they be taught in 
the School, and not detrimental to the free scholars." 

II. Reading, writing, grammar, history, geography, and the use of the globes, 

arithmetic and mathematics to be taught in addition, to such as desire it, upon 
payment of iSl a quarter. 

III. Each boy to pay an entrance fee of 10s. 6d., which shall be devoted to the 
formation of a school library. 

IV. Boys to be admitted to the School on certain days, in the rule specified. 

v. Each boy to be seven years of age when admitted ; and to be able to read 
English fluently, spell tolerably, and to write legibly. 

VI. A register to be kept of the name and age of each boy admitted^ place of 
birth, and time of leaving School. 

VII. Three months notice to be given previous to the removal of a scholar. 

Yin. The hours of attendance to be nine to twelve, and two till five from April 
to October, and till four from October to ApriL 

IX. Every boy to be clean and decent in his person and apparel, and to be 
regular in attendance. 

X. Lessons to be learnt at home. 

XL In case the two preceding rules be neglected, notice to be sent of the breach 
to the parents or guardian. 

XIL After three such notices be sent in one calendar mimth, scholar to be sus- 
pended until next meeting of the Governors. 

XIIL The afternoons of Wednesday and Saturday in each week to be regular 
holidays. The other vacations to be four weeks at Christmas, six at Midsummer, 
one at Esster, besides holidays at Whitsuntide, and many others as set out 

Why did not the Governors, to save trouble, give half of the year 
to holidays, and the other half to attendance at School ? 
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MECHANICS INSTITUTE. 

Since the publication of the History of Bradford, this Institu- 
tion, so beneficial to the working classes of the town, — ^providing 
them with books, lectures, classes for education, and other means 
of instruction, — has progressively increased in usefulness and in- 
fluence. A very short space only can be devoted to a few interest- 
ing facts connected with its history for the last twenty years and 
upwards. And first, as to the Presidents, of whom a list is here 
presented : — 



1869... J. y. Godwin, Esq. 
1861... James Law, Esq 
1862... Ed ward Kenion, Esq. 
1863 . . .James Law, Esq. 



1832... Rev. WiJIiam Steadman, D.D. 
1837 . . . Rev. James Acworth, LL. D. 
1855... John Rawson, Esq. 
1857... Joseph Farrar, Esq. 
1858...Rev.J. H. Byland. 

So great, indeed, and almost continuous, has been the increase 
of the members, and the consequent want of accommodation in all 
departments of the building, that, although twice altered — once in 
1845, at a cost of £620, and again, in 1852, at an outlay of £874, 
— it is totally inadequate for the yearly growing requirements of 
the Institute. At present it is in contemplation to take down the 
present building, and erect a suitable edifice on the same site, which 
is, in many respects, certainly the best that could well be chosen. 

The ensuing table is a continuation of one in the History of 
Bradford, and, at a glance, exhibits the growth of the Institute 
since the date of that publication. Where any decrease of mem- 
bers is observed, the cause must be attributed to a season of bad 
trade : — 



Members and ToIb. in 
Subscribers. Library. 

1842 ... 503 ... 2666 

1843 ... 541 ... 2782 

1844 ... 676 ... 3226 

1845 ... 878 ... 3386 

1846 ... 937 ... 3617 

1847 ... 746 ... 3947 

1848 ... 726 ... 4012 

1849 ... 871 ... 4258 

1850 ... 876 ... 4757 

1851 ... 927 ... 5001 
1852 •... 1155 ... 5255 



Tols.issaed 
in the year. 

... 15250 

... 17239 

... 18608 

... 18750 

... 25230 

... 26325 

... 20756 

... 18722 

... 24497 

... 25839 

... 27226 



Members and Vols, in 
Subscribers. Library. 

1853 ... 1249 ... 5628 

1854 ... 1507 ... 6191 

1855 ... 1440 ... 6489 

1856 ... 1388 ... 6661 

1857 ... 1240 ... 6944 

1858 ... 1203 ... 7136 

1859 ... 1347 ... 7450 

1860 ... 1248 ... 7758 

1861 ... 1236 ... 8027 

1862 ... 1171 ... 8332 
1863t... 1317 ... 8500 



ToIb. issued 
in tho year. 

... 31923 

... 37932 

... 39256 

... 35197 

... 32622 

... 30359 

... 35577 

. . . 36366 

... 35317 

... 32439 

... 37189 



* In this year, newspapers were introduced into the reading room, 
f The reports of late years have been made up to the last of March. This it 
up to March 3l8t, 1864. 
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About one half of the one thousand five hundred members are up- 
wards of twenty-one years of age, and the remainder under that 
age. 

On the 4th September, 1845, the annual meeting of the West- 
Riding Union of Mechanics* Institutes was held for the first time 
in Bradford. It was presided over by that long-tried and distin- 
guished advocate of education, Thomas Wyse, Esq., M.P., and at- 
tended by delegates from the various towns of the district. 

Another pleasing event connected with the Institute, occurred in 
1846, when, on tbe 6th Oistober, a soiree was held in the building, 
under the presidency of Lord Morpeth, who had, on many occa- 
sions, patronised and rendered pecuniary aid to the Institute. A 
very brilliant assemblage was present, and some excellent addresses 
were delivered. The soiree was, in every respect, a great success. 
A similar soiree was held in October, 1847, but did not attract 
much attention. 

A school of design, instituted under a special subscription, was 
opened in the Institute, November 18th, 1848. Its object is to 
afford tlie best possible instruction in the fine arts, and especially 
for designers connected with the manufactures of the district, for 
modellers, ornamental painters, &c. The pupils have the use of the 
collection of casts, drawing copies, and works on design, belonging 
to the Institute, which are the same as those used in the School of 
Design, Somerset House, London. 

The Yorkshire Union of Mechanics' Institutes (three hundred 
and fifty in number) held their seventeenth annual meeting in the 
theatre of the Institute, on the 7th June, 1854, under the presi- 
dency of Lord Beaumont, supported by the Dean of Ripon, Lord 
Goderich, and a host of the gentry of Yorkshire. There was a 
numerous attendance of delegates from the various towns. The 
evening meeting, held in St. George's Hall, was pectdiarly in- 
teresting. 

In October, 1859, the annual soiree was held under the presi- 
dency of Lord Brougham, who presented the pupils with the prizes 
in connexion with the examinations by the Society of Arts. 

CHUBCH LITEHABT INSTITUTE. 

This most excellent Institute, established on the 22nd April, 
1858, has for its objects the maintenance and advancement of the 
principles of the Church of England, the promotion of general 
knowledge in subordination to religion, and the encouragement of 
kindly intercourse among all classes of Churchmen. Considering 
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the short interral which has elapsed since its establishment^ the 
library, consisting of two thousand volumes, is very well selected ; 
the books presented, being on the whole, suitable for the purposes 
of the Society. The advantages offered to members, for a very 
small yearly subscription, are considerable. Besides the use of 
the library, and a news and reading-room, there are evening classes 
for instruction in elementary knowledge, English history, elocution, 
and French. There are also, during the winter session, highly in- 
structive conversational meetings, at which papers are read on 
subjects of general knowledge, or peculiarly interesting to Church- 
men, followed by free discussion on the subject of the paper. The 
Rev. Dr. Burnet, the respected president, has spared no pains to 
render the working of the Institute efficient, in which he has 
been zealously assisted by its officers. George Ackroyd, Esq., is 
the treasurer, and, to use the words of the last report, has been 
*' one of the Institute's best friends.'* There are seven hundred 
and forty seven members, honorary and ordinary ; of the latter, five 
hundred and fourteen are males, and one hundred and twelve 
females. The annual expenses are about £200. It is to be 
hoped that ere long a large and commodious building may be pro- 
vided for the members, as the present premises are unsuitable for 
their accommodation. Wealthy Churchmen can find no better 
method of promoting the welfare of the youth of Bradford, within 
the pale of their Church, than by promoting the success and ex- 
tending the beneficial influence of the Institute. 

BRADFORD LIBRARY. 

The nucleus of this excellent and well-stocked library was 
formed in the year 1774, by a number of the most influential 
gentlemen of Bradford and its neighbourhood ; but, until the 
year 1793, when the small collection of books was removed to 
the house of Mrs. Mercer, the Institution did not greatly pros- 
per. Even until its removal to the Exchange Rooms in 1829, 
the library only slowly increased ; after which time large ac- 
cessions of valuable works were rapidly made. Since the 
Committee purchased the Dispensary Buildings in Darley 
street, which they admirably adapted and fitted up for their 
purpose, the library has grown to be one of the best, of its 
size, in the United Kingdom. The works, consisting of 

2 c 
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about IjSOO Yolames^ have been selected witb great care and 
judgment, and form a collection of surpassing excellence, 
vhcther for reference or general reading, in all branches of 
literature and science. Nor must the remark be omitted 
that the arrangement of the books is so j udicious and con* 
yenient, the reading tables so well supplied with light, and 
the whole establishment kept in such admirable order^ that 
it is a pleasure to visit it. Some interesting particulars^ 
relating to its progress, have been extracted from the books 
of accounts of the library : — 

When it was formed in the year 1774, there were seventy-two 
subscribers, at one guinea each, and an annual subscription of five 
shillings. John Whitaker was the Librarian, at a salary of £5 a 
year, and the Bev. John Dean, Unitarian minister, treasurer. In 
1778, Mrs. D. Bradford was Librarian, at £5 a year, and the books 
were removed to Mrs. Bradlord's house. About the year 1793, the 
books were removed to the Louse at the bottom of Church Bank, 
now called White House, occupied by Mrs. Mercer, as she had been 
some time previously appointed Librarian, at a salary of £12 a year. 
The tickets were raised to £1 lis. 6d. Mrs. Mercer resigned in 1814, 
and the library was removed to the west corner of Kirkgate Chapel 
Court, and Mr. John Nicholson appointed Librarian, at a salary 
of £20 a year. In 1815, the price of the original tickets was ad- 
vanced to £3. Annual subscriptions £1. Mids Mary Nicholson was 
appointed Librarian in 1820, at a salary of £20. In 1825« the tickets 
were increased to £5 58. The libraiy was removed to the Exchange 
Buildings in 1829, and Miss Eliza Croft appointed Librarian in the 
place of Miss Nicholson. On the resignation of Miss Crofl in 
1848, the present Librarian, Miss Ma^on, was elected. In 1854 
the Library Committee purchased the Dispensary, and after making 
many important alterations in the builaing, removed the books 
thither. 
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Fbom very ancient times there have been several small estates of 
houses and land belonging to the poor of Bradford. Gifts to the 
poor were, in those days, so meritorious, that this kind of benevo- 
lence became general. Some of the property, described in the 
extract from the Inquisition of 1655, printed at page 253^ ante, has 
disappeared, — for instance that in Eccleshill and Manningham,. We 
are, however, there informed that the Wilsden Estate had been 
purchased with the poor's money, that is, money which, from time 
to time, had been bequeathed to the poor of Bradford, and had 
accumulated to a considerable sum. 

In a lease of Wilsden farm, in the first year of Queen Anne, it is 
recited that there existed an ancient Estate of Inheritance of land 
and housing, situate at Wilsden, belonging to the poor of Bradford 
parish, and that Mr. Marsden, the Lord of the Manor of WiUden, 
had allotted from the Commons there, sixty days' work of land, in 
respect of the Poor's Estate, for the use of the poor. 

It is, also, in a deed, dated 2nd January, 1702, stated that the 

donor of the Poor's Estate was unknown, the deeds having been lost 

in the Civil Wars, It seems that the above-mentioned sixty days' 

work of waste land was allotted to John Midgley, as the tenant of 

the Poor's Estate at Wilsden. The above deed conveyed this 

allotment from Richard Midgley, of Bradford, yeoman, son and 

heir of John Midgley, then deceased, to Francis Lindley, of Boiling 

Hall, Esq. ; Benjamin Baron, vicar of Bradford ; Richard Smith, 

of Miryshay, gentleman ; Abrah&m Balme, of Horton, gentleman ; 

John Midgley, of Horton, gentleman; John Lister, of Manningham, 

gentleman ; and John HoUings, of AUerton, gentleman, as trustees 

of the Poor's Estate. 

field's chabitt estate. 

This estate descended thus : — Robert Jackson, of Bradford, yeo- 
man, by his will, dated 30th December, 1672, devised to Thomas 
Jackson, his son, and the heirs of his body, the Black Abbey 
Estate, and in default of such issue, gave it to Henry Bradsliai^* 

• This Henry Bradshaw was probably son of Captain Bradsliaw, of Man- 
ningham. 
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and William Field, both of Bradford, yeomen, absolutely in equal 
moieties. Thomas Jackson died without issue, and the estate con- 
sequently came to Bradshaw and Field. The latter conveyed his 
half part, in 1686, to trustees, as mentioned at page 256, anis. 
These trustees made a partition with Bradshaw, described then as 
of London, confectioner, and by deed, dated March 3rd, James II., 
he, upon receiving £10 for equality of exchange, conveyed to them 
the present charity estates, as their portion absolutely. Bradshaw, 
for his share, had assigned the old house, which adjoined the new 
one conveyed to the trustees, on the south side, and also part of the 
land devised by the above-named Robert Jackson. 

We gather more accurately, from a lease granted in 1691, by 
Ledgard and Denham, the tiustees (the latter described as a Salter), 
to Richard Shepherd, of Bradford, clothier, a description of the 
trust property. It is described as all that east, or north east end, 
or part, being the new house of a messuage, commonly called the 
Black Abbey, from the middle wall, containing one house body, one 
parlour, one milkhouse, and two chambers over the same ; also the 
garden, or orchard, on the south side ; a barn ; also Abbey Croft 
to the west, and Narr Old Earth, lying next Bradford town. 

INFIHMART. 

This Institution, the noblest monument to the philanthropy of 
Bradford, claims a somewhat extended notice. The old Dispensary, 
in Darky street, having become wholly insufficient to meet the 
pressing wants of the large labouring population of the town, it 
was resolved, in 1843, at a meeting of the most influential inhabi- 
tants, to erect, in a convenient and healthy situation, forming an 
Angle between the upper end of Westgate and Lumb lane, an 
Infirmary worthy of the town. Fortunately, the design was in- 
trusted to Mr. Rawstorne, architect, and most ably he fulfilled the 
trust. The building (erected in the above year) is a beautiful and 
chaste specimen of the Elizabethan style, and cost, including the 
site and grounds, £10,000. Though commodious, and completely 
adapted for the purposes of an Infirmary, it only contained ac- 
commodation for sixty in-patients, which, at the time, was more than 
commensurate with the wants of the town and neighbourhood. But 
of late years, owing to the very rapid growth of the population, and 
the consequent increase of disease and accidents, the accommoda- 
tion had altogether become deficient ; every ward in the hospital 
was over- crowded ; weekly, numerous urgent cases could not be 
relieved. The Board, therefore, appealed to the public for funds 
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to enable them to enlarge, by adding another story to the bailding ; 
and in a few months, the rich and charitable of Bradford subscribed 
and paid into the hands of the treasurer the munificent sum of 
£4,770. The total cost of adding another story (completed in 
1864), including cooking and heating apparatus, a large laundry 
on the most improved modem principle, and other incidental fit- 
tings, amounted to about £6,400, and towards this outlay, dona- 
tions, equal to the entire cost, have been received. So judiciously 
have the alterations been made, by the eminent architects, Messrs. 
Andrews and Delaunay, that they add to the architectural effect 
and harmony of the original structure, which now stands foremost 
among the great ornaments of the town. Bradford Infirmary may 
also well challenge comparison with any similar Institution in the 
Kingdom, as regards its complete adaptation in all its parts to the 
purposes for which it is designed. In passing through the diean 
and well-furnished interior, one cannot full to be greatly impressed 
by the admirable arrangement of all the offices in every department. 
Several of the new wards have, with a liberality worthy of the 
highest commendation, been fitted up by private individuals : — One, 
of twelve beds, has been furnished by the Rev. Dr. Godwin, who, 
for many years of his valuable life, has bestowed much labour in 
forwarding the interests of the Infirmary ; another, of twenty-one 
beds, by the Mayor, C. Semon, Esq., in conjunction with the Odd 
Fellow's Society ; a third, of twenty-one beds, by the Freemasons 
of Bradford ; and a fourth, of twelve beds, by William Rand, Esq. ; 
another, of eight beds, by Qeorge Rogers, Esq. ; and other smaller 
ones by Miss Helen Taylor, of Apperley, S. Lowenthal, Esq., and 
George Hodgson, Esq. In compliance vvith the wish of the execu- 
tors of the late Abraham Musgrave, Esq., of Bramley, who be- 
queathed to the Infirmary the princely legacy of £10,000 (less 
duty), the Board have, out of the first dividends of this sum, 
furnished a large new ward of twenty-one beds. These wards 
are very appropriately to be called by the names of the donors ; 
the second one, in compliance with Mr. Semen's wish, to be 
designated solely the '* Odd Fellows' Ward." There are at the 
time this is written, one hundred and twenty beds in the Infirmary 
wards. 

During the last year, six hundred and thlrty-six in-patients were 
admitted into the Infirmary, and one thousand nine hundred and 
forty-six patients visited at their own homes ; no less than eight 
thousand one hundred and three received relief as out-patients 
during the same period. These figures sufficiently indicate the 
mighty benefits conferred upon the labouring classes of Bradford 
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and the neighboarhood by this In»tittttion, for they are thuf;, when 
required, provided with the best medical skill in all cases of sick- 
ness or accident to which they are subject. In exhibiting the con- 
tinual increase of this charity, it may be mentioned that, during 
the year 1849, the number of in-patients was about one hundred 
and fifty ; but that, in the year 1854, the number of such patients 
had reached three hundred and eighty. 

When we turn to the financial position of the Institution, it is 
foand to be most satisfactory. In 1863, the annual subscribers 
numbered about one thousand and thirty; and the subscriptions 
amounted to £1,791. In addition, the donations reached £392, 
including £250 made from the receipts of a gala in Peel Park. 
The sum of £249 was also collected at various places of worship. 
Altogether, the year's income including the interest and divi- 
dends on the invested capital, amounted to nearly £3,000, which 
may also be stated, in round numbers, as (he total yearly ex])endi- 
ture. By the munificent legacy lately received under the will of 
Abraham Musgrave, Esq., the invested property of the Institution 
has been exactly doubled, so that now the sum of £18,000, the 
proceeds of legacies and benefactions, has been invested in govern* 
ment, railway, and other securities, as a permanent source of in- 
come. 

Before closing this notice, the just meed of praise cannot be 
withheld from the successive Boards who, by an unlimited devotion 
of time and energy, have crowned with signal success the grand 
christian objects of this vast benevolent establishment ; nor to the 
medical officers who, at the sacrifice of professional gain, have 
bestowed, gratuitously, their skill and experience for the relief of 
suffering humanity; nor, lastly, to Mr. Charles Woodcock, the 
secretary and collector, whose untiring zeal has rendered great and 
abiding services to the prosperity of the Institution. 

THE EYE AND EAR INFIRMAET. 

This excellent Institution was established in the year 1857, by 
Edward Bronner, Esq., M.D., the eminent oculist and aurist, in a 
dwelling-house in Brunswick place, and has been mainly sup- 
ported by voluntary subscriptions. Its utility in affording relief 
to persons suffering from eye and ear diseases has been exceed- 
ingly great, and, with limited means, a vast amount of benefit has 
been conferred upon the poorer classes. It will soon take its place 
among the leading Institutions of the town. Steps have been taken 
to build a Dispensary in Hallfield road. The site, about 1^450 
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yards, cost 88. a yard ; and the estimated cost of the building wiH 
be about £3,600. The foundation stone was laid on Tuesday, the 
29th March, 1863, by Titus Salt, Esq., in the presence of a large 
concourse of the gentry of the town. The design of the building 
is the early decorated gothic style, and will be an elegant and con- 
venient hospital for the before-mentioned diseases* During the six 
years and a half the Institution has existed, about 6,400 cases have 
been attended, and 972 operations performed. Last year» the in« 
door patients numbered 100. 

PBOYIPENT SOCIETIES. 

Fortunately, the operatives of Bradford are, as an order, of 
provident habits. Building Clubs, Friendly Societies, Life As^ 
eurances, are prominent among them any schemes whereby they 
provide against accident, sickness, old age, or death. These habits 
impart that independent, self-reliant conduct which marks the 
character of the Bradford artizan. The magnitude of the opera-, 
tions of Friendly Societies in Bradford, and the impulse they givQ 
to prudent provision for future contingencies, may be gathered from 
the following statements respecting some of the chief of these 
societies in Bradford district: — The Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows (Manchester Unity), numbers twenty-eight lodges, contain- 
ing 3,042 members, and are worth upwards of £16,000; the Free 
and Independent Order of Odd Fellows numbers 1,009 members ; 
the Foresters, 880 members ; the Independent Order of the Golden 
Fleece, 769 members ; the United Ancient Order of Druids, 676 
members ; and the Qrand United Order of Odd Fellows, 522 mem- 
bers. Besides these there is the Qrand Protestant Association of 
Orangemen, from which returns ha^e not been obtained ; but the 
lodges in this district number several hundred members. 

tradesmen's benevolent INSTITUTION. 

Among the charitable projects of the town, this stands deservedly 
high. It was established in the year 1857. Much of its great suc- 
cess is due to the indefatigable e£forts of the secretary, Mr. 011ivier» 
which have been liberally supported by the affluent and philan- 
thropic inhabitants of Bradford and the neighbourhood. There are 
at present twelve male pensioners on the books, who receive yearly 
£24 each, and nineteen female pensioners, receiving yearly £18. 
The annual subscriptions for this year (1864) amounted to £577, 
being about £56 below the expenditure in pensions, after making 
deductions for removals, deaths, &c. But, to meet this deficiency. 
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the society had a balance in the hands of their bankers amounting 
to £3/>0 ; 80 that any deficiency in the yearly subscriptions seems 
to be provided for during the next few years. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the annual subscriptions will be sufficient to support 
this most excellent charity, which has brought balm to many a 
wounded heart, and relieved numerous worthy persons, whom the 
turns of fortune had reduced from comfort to povertj . The Insti- 
tution has the sum of £2,100 invested at interest which is applied 
in defraying the ordinary yearly expenses. 

FEMALE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. 

Prominent among the charitable educational institutions of the town, 
may be classed the above. It was founded on the 16th November, 
1857, for the purpose of providing for females the same educational 
opportunities as those afforded to males at Mechanics' Institutes. 
Its success, owing in the main, to the zealous support of its origi- 
nator, Mr. 8. C. Kell, and the indefatigable exertions of the secre- 
tary, Mr. Rawnsley, has been exceedingly encouraging. At the 
beginning, eight classes were formed at No. 8, AJdermanbury, 
Tyrrels, for elementary instruction in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
history, geography, and general information. To these were super- 
added needlework, one night in the week. The Institution was 
soon afterwards removed to Brewery street. At first, the teachers 
were mostly voluntary ; but, since then, more reliance has been 
placed on paid and trained teachers, without discarding voluntary 
help. In the first year, the average attendance during the winter 
months amounted to one hundred and twenty three ; the next year, 
when the novelty had abated, it fell to ninety-nine. In the fourth 
year, it increased to one hundred and twenty eight ; in the sixth 
year, the average winter attendance stood at one hundred and 
twenty three. In April, 1864, a branch of the Institution was 
opened in the College Chapel day schools, to be within reach of 
those females who reside on the eastern side of the borough. 
Here, four elementary and two advanced classes have been formed. 
Since its opening, up to November, 1 864, three hundred and four 
members have been enrolled, and the average attendance is one 
hundred. During the seventh year of the Institution, seven bun- 
dred and sixty four members have been enrolled at the parent 
Institution and the branch, and the average nightly attendance at 
both is about two hundred and fifty. Beyond all question, this has 
become one of the most important and successful educational in- 
struments in the town, and the benefits conferred, especially upon 
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the female factory operatives, are Incalculable. A library, of about 
five hundred volumes, has been attached to the Brewery street es- 
tablishment, and has been extensively used. The yearly expenses 
of the Institute (about £200) are supported partly by charitable 
contributions, and partly by a small weekly payment (2d.) by each 
member. On the evening of November I6th, 1864, the seventh 
annual soiree of the Institute was held in St. George's Hall, when 
Lord Frederick Cavendish presided. There were present on the 
platform, the Mayor, Edward Baines, Esq, M.P., W. E. Forster, 
Esq , M.P., the Vicar, and a large gathering of the gentry, clergy, 
and ministers of the town and neighbourhood. The Hall was 
filled to overflowing, by an enthusiastic audience, and the proceed- 
ings were of a most interesting description. 

BAGGED SCHOOLS. 

Among the numerous philanthropic schemes of the current day, 
none have been more successful than the founding of Ragged 
Schools. Since their introduction, a vast amount of benefit has 
been conferred upon the ragged and outcast portion of our youths 
a class which, before, had never been effectually reached by the 
hand of benevolence. The first of this kind of school was estab- 
lished in ] 854, in a most suitable locality. Cropper lane ; and, by 
the unwearied labours of the promoters, has, beyond all expecta- 
tion, been of great service in reforming the vagrant habits of 
hundreds, who otherwise would have been a nuisance to society. 
So great had been the success of the Cropper lane establishment, 
that another was founded in Broorafields, in the year 1858. Both 
are well attended, so much so that the Cropper lane school has 
been found totally insufiicient in accommodation ; and, at the time 
this is written, the committee of Cropper lane school have erected 
one of the largest and most commodious buildings in the Kingdom, 
used for such a purpose as a Ragged School. The site — in Rebecca 
street, contiguous to Cropper lane— contains 2,000 square yards, 
and cost, through favour, only £200. The estimate for the build- 
ing reached the sum of £2,300. Towards this outlay, the sup- 
porters of the Cropper lane school, especially the ladies, raised from 
a bazaar, held in St. George's Hall, the noble sum of £2,000. 
There is in the building, accommodation for a large number of day 
scholars of both sexes, taught in separate school rooms, and for 
twenty inmates. The building contains a convenient residence for 
master and matron, and excellent arrangements for the comfort and 
orderly management of the establishment, 

2 D 
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WORKHOUSE. 

For many years, tbe old Workhouse in Barkerend road had been 
totally inadequate for the accommodation of the increasing pauper 
population of the town; and, in the year 1852, the guardians 
erected one of the best arranged Workhouses in the Kingdom, near 
Little Horton, in a salubrious situation. The cost of the building 
amounted to £ 7,000. It is erected on a piece of land measuring 
fourteen acres, which cost £4,000. When finished, it contained 
accommodation for 350 paupers, besides a spacious Infirmary ; but, 
since then, it has from time to Cime been greatly enlarged at much 
expense, and now contains room for upwards of 700 paupers, be- 
sides all the offices of the Union. The building is replete with 
every convenience, and forms one of the most complete establi8h- 
ments of the kind in the Kingdom. To the praise of the gentle- 
men to whom have been intrusted the Union affairs of Bradford, 
it may be mentioned that, whilst taking care of the town's money, 
they have ever consulted the comfort of the paupers committed to 
their charge. 

Besides those mentioned in the preceding pages, there are numerous 
other minor charitable institutions in the town, but notices of these 
must be omitted, as well as of the National and Sunday Schools, for 
want of space. Suffice it to observe that such schools — both very 
large and numerous — are accomplishing a mighty work of reforma- 
tion among the juvenile population, the effects of which will be 
seen in the future of Bradford life. The Sunday Schools are ex«- 
ceedingly well attended, and owing to the indefatigable exertions 
of the superintendents and teachers, are indeed careful nurseries 
of youth, in teaching them their religious duties, and disciplining 
the mind to practise them. 
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At a very early period after the Conquest, if not before, the weav- 
ing of coarse woollen cloths had been established at Bradford, and 
the neighbourhood. There is abundant evidence that this art 
flourished in Yorkshire in the time of Henry II., and at that date 
Bradford had indubitably risen to some importance. It may, with- 
out much hazard, be affirmed that the fabrication of coarse cloths 
from the fleeces of the numerous flocks which strayed over the open 
downs of ihe upper parts of the iVest Riding, then ranked among 
the industries of the town. During the tumultuous days of 
Richard, John, and the early portion of the reign of Henry III., the 
trade would be stagnant, but it obtained a new impulse whilst 
Edward I. swayed the sceptre. As described in the History of 
Bradford, page 268, there is proof that the manufacture had reached 
a considerable growth, when we find that in the year 1316, the 
fulling mill at Bradford yielded to the Lord of the Manor a yearly 
income of large amount, most clearly proving that the fulling of 
cloth formed a profitable branch of trade here. 

As stated in the History of Bradford, it is probable a colony of 
Flemings settled in these parts in the reign of Edward III , and im- 
proved our woollen manufacture. After that, it languished, owing 
to the Wars of the Roses. A great revival of the woollen trade, 
in England, took place in the time of Henry VIL, who brought 
over large numbers of skilled Flemish weavers, and planted them 
in this neighbourhood. They introduced many improvements into 
our methods of making cloth. We have seen that in the reign of 
Henry VIII., Leland describes Bradford as standing much by cloth- 
ing, and that it was as large and quicker than Leeds. Again, in the 
days of Elizabeth, many Flemish weavers, fleeing from persecution, 
settled here, and gave % further impetus to the trade. There can 
be no doubt that these successive emigrations of Flemings very 
much contributed to the prosperity of the district, from the time of 
Elizabeth to the Civil Wars, and formed the peculiar dialects of 
Bradford and Halifax, which exhibit unmistakeable signs of the 
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speech of Friesland. Down to the time and at the commencement 
of these Wars, as Clarendon testifies, the town was a rich and 
populous clothing town. 

For a long period subsequent to the Civil Wars, the trade of the 
town exhibited great depression. Towards the latter end of the 
seventeenth century, there is evidence that the worsted manufac- 
ture, the making of shalloons, had, in a small way, been introduced 
into the parish, probably from Norwich. Besides, the female por- 
tion of the adult inhabitants, and the children were largely em- 
ployed in spinning yam for the manufacturers of that city. In the 
early part of the eighteenth century, the making of shalloons had 
80 greatly increased in this neighbourhood, that it had become one 
of its staple industries. This transfer of a portion of the worsted 
trade from the south of England — ^its cradle in this country — to the 
north, no doubt arose from the cheapness of labour in the latter 
quarter, compared \%ith the wages given in Norfolk. The workmen 
of the latter fared, as operatives, luxuriously, were often insubordi- 
nate, and struck for higher remuneration, whilst the cloth weavers 
of Bradford were frugal, industrious, and obedient, sustaining their 
families principally on oatmeal porridge and the plainest fare, and 
content to labour for moderate wages. What then so natural a 
course that he, a skilled workman on a kindred fabric, should be 
entrusted with the weaving of coarse worsted stuffs, which yearly 
began to extend in use. Thus arose the worsted manufacture in 
Bradford, and the neighbouring towns to the westward and north- 
ward. The Bradford master weavers of that age were, like their 
servants, an exceedingly thrifty and indefatigable race, well adapted 
for the pursuits of trade. 

In the middle of the last century, the making of worsted stuffs, 
such as shalloons and calimancoes, had greatly spread here, so as 
to become the leading branch of business. In the year 1752, the 
culimanco and shalloon manufacturers of Bradford joined in a peti- 
tion to parliament against frauds committed by the wool growers, 
in branding their sheep. Sooti after this period, the stuff trade had 
so grown here that the town, in the year 1773, became one of its 
chief seats in the north, and the old Piece Hall was then erected 
for the convenience of the manufacturers, and numerous merchants 
who then frequented Bradford stuff market. Prior to the erection 
of this building, the stuff makers of the surrounding district had 
closets in a large room near the White Lion Inn, Kirkgate, where 
they exposed their pieces for sale on the market day, and locked 
them up until the next week. Those manufacturers who resided 
in Bradford, possessed in, or near their houses, piece rooms. The 
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spot on which the Piece Hall was built then fonned a garden, in 
which a remarkably fine pear tree grew. Bradford dale, at this 
date (1773), was crowded with hand-loom weavers and spinners. 
A venerable authority, upwards of ninety years of age, related to 
xne that the women and children of AUerton, Thornton, Wilsden, 
and the other villages in the valley, flocked on sunny days, with 
their spinning wheels, to some favourite pleasant spot to pursue the 
labours of the day. In Back lane, to the north of Westgate, rows 
of wheels might also be seen on summer afternoons. He stated 
that these '* spinners in the sun *' were, at such gatherings, not 
free from the vice imputed to their daughters at the modem tea- 
table. The average earnings of spinners at this period did not 
exceed sixpence a day, but the labour was light and cheerful. 

But all the exertions of the home spinners were insufficient to 
supply the ever increasing demand by the wearer for yarn, and 
large quantities were spun in the district of Craven, and the valleys 
of north Yorkshire. In these localities, a strict system of inspec- 
tion was enforced to prevent fraud and the production of inferior 
yarn. The gains to the poor agricultural labourer from this source 
were, in that period of low wages and dear food, of vital impor- 
tance. His children, when of sufficient age to turn the one-thread 
wheel, were taught the art, and practised it at home, or else went 
to a spinning school, where the ancient dame taught them reading 
and spinning, and allowed them a weekly sum for their labours. 

The manufacturer was then, generally, woolstapler and spinner 
for himself. He took, in those days, journeys into Lincolnshire, 
and other long-wool producing localities, at clip time, and at once 
often bought sufficient for his yearly consumption. It was chiefly 
sorted and spun on his own premises, and often, when in only a 
small way of business, spun by his wife and daughters. He did 
not allow himself to be depressed by the dulness of a few markets, 
as now, but was satisfied to accumulate stock, assured that, in the 
course of a short time, there would arise the accustomed demand 
for his pieces. These were chiefly calimancoes and shalloons, 
besides which a few tammies were made. The calimancoes were 
mostly stiff and well glazed, and possessed very durable qualities. 
Some specimens, still extant, shew them to have been woven of 
very stout yam, seemingly with the intention of lasting a genera- 
tion, and becoming heir-looms from mother to daughter. They 
were sold, it is stated, at about 25s. a piece* The charge for weav- 
ing them, in the latter part of the century, may, on an average, be 
stated at 58. a piece. In other parts of the parish, shalloons were 
mostly woven, but they were, compared with the stuff fabrics of the 
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present day, exceedingly coarse. A spinner would not, in those 
days, earn more than from Ss. to 48., and a weaver from Is. to 9s. 
a week, and provinone at Bradford were very dear, especially 
bread. 

. Many of the staff merchants dwelt in the metropolis, and to them 
the maxiofactarers forwarded the goods intended for shipment. 
Another class of them resided at Leeds, Wakefield, and Halifax, 
who frequented Bradford market, or purchased by sample. A large 
number of manufacturers vended their own. pieces, In the same 
manner as the clothiers of those days. 

Bradford, destined to become the very centre of spinning im- 
provements in worsted, did not lead the way to them. The first 
spinning machine in Bradford was set up, somewhere about the year 
1794, by Mr. James Gamett, grandfather of William Garnett, Esq , 
one of the most eminent spinners of the present day. From the 
mouth of John Button, late overlooker in the factory of the latter 
gentleman, the following statement was, some years ago, taken : — 
** I am seventy years of age. When about ten years of age, I 
went to school in High street, and remember spinning machines 
being used in the Paper Hall there, by Mr. James Garnett, who 
employed in the work ten or a dozen hands. There were three 
nken regularly at work, the remainder being women, llie machines 
were turned by hand. Old Mr. Garnett commenced spinning with 
them in the Paper Hall about sixty years ago." There has been 
some dispute whether these machines were jennies or mules ; but 
the evidence of a person who assisted in turning them is conclusive. 
He stated that they were called mules, and is corroborated by 
another person, who often saw ttiem at work. There were, it is 
stated, at first Only two machines ; a drawing machine, and one 
for spinning the thread. Soon afterwards, the late Mr. Robert 
Ramsbotham worked several of them, by means of a gin horse, 
upon his premises, in Eirkgate, on the site where the Bradford 
Banking Co.'s magnificent building stands. Indeed, a claim has 
been made that he introduced the spinning machine first into the 
town ; but, though the evidence is strong that they were first 
worked in the Paper Hall, an ancient mansion in High street, there 
can be no doubt that, at least, Mr. Ramsbotham very speedily fol- 
lowed. He, in other respects, ranks as a benefactor to Bradford, 
for, in the year 1794, he introduced a combing machine into Brad- 
ford, which was also worked by a horse running in a gin. ' This 
machine, called ** Big Ben," seems to have been one of Cart- 
wright's machines, probably with Hawksley's improvements. 

Nearly contemporaneous with the first use of spinning machinery 
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in Bradford, an effort was made to build a factory in the town, but 
the project excited the opposition of the principal inhabitants, and 
failed, as noticed in the History of Bradford (page 273), and need 
not farther be alluded to here. Although the erection of factories 
in Bradford was thus deferred, yet the delay lasted only a short 
time, for in the year 1 798, measures were taken to erect one in the 
Holme, which was completed in 1800. Very soon after the rearing 
of this mill, others were built in the town ; one for Mr. Richard 
Fawcett, in the year 1801 ; another, in the year 1802, for Messrs. 
Benjamin and Matthew Thompson; and a third, built in 1803, by 
Mr. John Rand. In these, the earliest worsted factories erected in 
Bradford, the spinning machinery at first was Arkwright's water 
irame, with little improvement. According to the best infortnation, 
it appears that the throstle, though some time before used in the 
spinning of cotton and flax, was not employed in Bradford factories 
.until about the year 1 805. After this period, the spinners of Brad- 
ford quickly became noted for the excellence of their yam. It may 
be mentioned that the Bradford weavers, at the commencement, 
received with anything but favour, mill-spun yam, as it was rough 
■and hairy, so as to cause it to be very difficult to weave ; but the 
great improvement of mill yam in quality, and the use of the false 
slay, rendered it, in a few years, far preferable to hand-spun yarn. 

From the date of the introduction of machinery, the worsted in- 
dustry of the town began to prosper greatly, and the last trace of 
the woollen manufacture, the ancient staple of the town, gradually 
began to disappear. Halifax, up to the close of the last century, 
might be considered the chief mart and centre for worsted stuffs ; 
but, owing to the backwardness of its manufacturers to adopt early 
the factory system, and their divided attention to other branches-— 
the woollen and cotton — they allowed Bradford, by degrees, to 
become the chief seat of the worsted trade. 

Although Bradford, at the commencement of the present century, 
is mentioned in the ^* Picture of Kngland,** published in 1 804, as 
possessing a flourishing trade in shalloons, everlastings, and other 
worsted stuffs, yet it must not be assumed that it was of any con- 
siderable extent. A very competent authority, a stuff merchant of 
the town at this period, computed that only 3,000 pieces were then 
weekly sold in this market. At the present day, a single manufac- 
turer will weekly produce, and bring to market, as many pieces as 
were, sixty years ago, sold in it. 

From the year 1810 to 1820 the growth of Bradford trade and 
population had been extraordinary. Factories had multiplied ex- 
ceedingly, and the population had nearly doubled itself. The Tiece 
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Hall presented a most animated and busy scene on market days^ 
being frequented now by nnmerous manafactarers, who had for- 
merly attended Halifax Piece Hall, to dispose of their stuffs. Its 
spinners ranked among the most intelligent and enterprising of their 
class. About the year 1818, they especially began to make great 
improvements in spinning machinery, to meet the increasing de- 
mand for fine yarn, and to work up wool of a shorter and finer 
fabric than that which had hitherto alone been adapted for the 
purposes of the trade, and the state of the manufacture. The 
prosperity of the town, indeed, continually increased until the 
memorable strike of the combers and weavers in 1825, which, for 
a time, ruined the trade. But, to free themselves from the in- 
tolerable conduct of the combers and weavers, combing machines 
and power looms were speedily brought into the service of the 
spinner and manufacturer. Piatt and Collier's newly invented 
machines, being found eligible for working up long and coarse wool, 
were set up in the town without any opposition; but not so the 
introduction of the power-loom, which occasioned a serious riot in 
1826, as described in the History of Bradford. 

This foolish attempt against machinery only stimulated the Brad- 
ford manufacturers to extend the use of the power-loom, and soon 
there were considerable numbers in the town, giving a great impulse^ 
in a few years, to the trade. 

To the spinners of Bradford, at this period (1826), much of the 
prosperity of the town is owing. They were always on the alert 
to improve the quality of their yarn, and economise the cost of pro- 
duction. Bradford ranks as one of the first places where the fine 
and short-fibred wools of South Down and Merino sheep were spun 
into worsted yam. The spinners experienced great difiiculty in pre- 
paring and combing these wools ; and curious anecdotes are related 
of some, who spent weeks in private rooms, with locked doors, 
making experiments with skilful combers, to obtain their object. 
This difiiculty the spinners, after many experiments, overcame, 
and the fine thread spun from these wools, added greatly to the 
reputation of the Bradford spinners, who readily sold it at high 
prices. 

The increase of the factory system in Bradford, and its parish, 
up to the year 1833, is exhibited in the following statistical details^ 
which also afford a view of the extension, from time to time, of the 
manufacture here. There were in the borough, in the year 1810, 
five mills, with motive power of about 120 horse power ; in the 
year 1815, ten mills, of about 250 horse power; in 1820, twenty 
miUs, of about 638 horse, power; in 1825, twenty-six miUs, of 
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about 706 horse power; and, in 1830, thirty-one mills, of about 
862 horse power. They had increased, in the year 1833, to thirty- 
four mills in the borough, with fifty- four engines, of 1,148 horse 
power. These mills were distributed thus : — Twenty-one mills, in 
the township of Bradford, of 799 horse power ; eleven in the town- 
ship of Horton {i.e. Great and Little Horton), of 297 horse power ; 
and two in Bowling, with 52 horse power : — 



BRADFORD TOWNSHIP. 



WHEN 


SITUATION. 


OCCUPIERS IN 1833. 


HORSB 


BUILT. 






POWER. 


1800-30 


Holme Mill 


Milnes & Dewhirst 


36 


1801-2 


Thornton Road 


Maithew Thompson 


20 


1807-30 


Union Street 


Illingworth, Maigatroyd» & Co. 


60 


1809 


Laister Dyke 


Joseph Holmes 


15 


1812-24-33 


Wakefield Road 


Wood & Walker 


184 


1813 


Canal Side 


John Mason 


16 


1815 


Laister Dyke 


William Pearson tc Son 


30 


1815 23 


Barker £nd 


R J. & W. Gamett 


45 


1815 

• 


Canal Side 


( Wm. Rouse & Sons 
( James Wade & Son 


40 


1816 


Southgate 


J. & £. Smith 


15 


1818 


Union Street 


R J. & W Gamett 


38 


1819 


Pit Lane 


Swithin Anderton 


15 


1820 


Canal Side 


Christopher Waud 


20 


1821 


Canal Side 


Margerison & Peckover 


40 


1823 


Canal Side 


Lockwoods & Rhodes 


20 


1824 


Wapping 


Horsfall Brothers 


36 


1824 


Thornton Road 


John Anderton & Co. 


16 


1824-26 


Canal Side 


William Rouse & Sons 


76 


1826 


Silsbridg^ Lane 


Thomas Hoi lings & Sons 


40 


1831 


Bradford Moor 


Billiiigsley & Tankard 


10 


1883 


Bradford Moor 


Joseph Dalby and others 


27 


HORTON TOWNSHIP. 


1803 


I/ittle Horton Lane 


John Rand & Sons 


45 


1817 


Manchester Road 


Turner & Mitchell 


34 


1818 


Manchester Road 


Berry & Co. 


40 


1819 


Manchester Road 


F. &J Mitchell 


20 


1820 


Cliffe Mill 


R. S. Ackroyd 


16 


1820 


Nelson Street 


Aked & Co. Chapman & Co. 


40 


1820 


Great Hnrton 


Denton & Co. 


16 


1821 


Great Horton 


Cousen & Son 


20 


1826 


Great Horton 


S. Cannon 


20 


1827 


Bowling Beck Side 


Cousen, Leach, & Co. 


80 


1827 


Great Horton 


Cowling Ackroyd 


16 


BOWLING TOWNSHIP. 


1819 


Prospect Mill 


Addison & Roper 


30 


1833 


Dudley Hill 


W. & J. Terry 


22 
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Some further particulars respecting these mills have been gathered, 
and are printed below. The numbers refer to the foregoing 
table : — 

Bradford, 1. — Holme mill, built in ISOO was, as befoie stated, the first mill 
erected in Bradford. It was soon after burnt down, re-erected in 1803, and occu* 
pied by its owners, Messrs. Ramsbotham & Swaine. They sold it soon after to 
Mr Richard Fawcett, who occupied it until about 1832. He added to it in 1830 
a new mill. 2. — This mill was erected by Mr. Peile, a dyer, at two difierent 
periods, being in fact two mills. 8. — Union Street mill, built by Mr. Richard 
Fawcett, and occupied by him until about the year 1832. The mill built in 
1830 adjoins to the other, and was erected by Messrs. lUingworth & Murgatroyd. 
4, — Laister Dyke mill was originally a woollen mill, belonging to Mr. Roberts, 
and was converted into a worsted mill about the year 1809, and occupied by Messrs. 
Pearson, Whitehead & Holmes. 5. — These mills were erected and occupied by 
Mr. John Wood in 1812, &c. 6. — This mill was built and occupied by Mr. John 
Mason. 7. — Built by Messrs. Pearson & Whitehead, and occupied by them for 
a considerable period. 8. — Built by Messrs. William and James Oamett 
9 — Built by Mr. George Anderton, and occupied by him. 10. — This«mill, 
at the bottom of Southgate, was originally a woollen mill and converted to a 
worsted mill about 1816. 11 — Union Street mill was built by Messrs Wroe, 
and occupied by them ; purchased in 1830 by Messrs. Gamett 12— Pit Lane 
mill, built by Mr. Benjamin Farrar. IS.^Built and occupied by Mr. Thomas 
Holdsworth. 14. — Built and occupied by Mr. Samuel Margerison. 15. — Built 
by Mr. Bates, 16, — Built by Messrs. Horsfall and occupied by them. 17. — Built 
by Mr. £. C. Lister, and occupied by Mr. S Hattersley and others. 18. — Built 
and occupied by Messrs. William Rouse & Son- 19 — Built and occupied by 
Thomas Atkinson. 20. — Built and occupied by Michael Billingsley. 21. — Con- 
verted from a woollen mill by the Junction Mill Company about the year 1833, 
In a year or two after they erected a new mill. 

Horton. 1. — ^Messrs. Rand's mill was built and occupied by the late Mr. 
John Rand, and is the only mill in Bradford, or its parish, which for bo long a 
period has been occupied by the same family. 2. — Built and occupied by Richard 
Smith. S^Built by Mr. James Marshall for his Sons. 4. — Built by Mr. £. C. 
Lister, b, — Built by Joseph Beanland, and first occupied by Messrs. Knight and 
Co. 6. — Built by Mr. James Duckitt 7. — Built by Mr. E. C. Lister, and occu- 
pied by Mr. Thomas Ackroyd. S.^Built by Eli Suddards. 9.— Built and 
occupied by Samuel Cannon. 10. — Built by Mr. Stockdale 11. — Built by Mr. 
John Knight and others, for a cotton mill, converted into a worsted mill in 1 827. 

Botvling. 1. — Built by Messrs. Sturges & Co, 2. — Built and occupied by 
Messrs. Terry. 
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Number of worsted mills, borse power, and bands employed in 
the paneh of Bradford, in 1835* : — 



NO. OF 
MILLS. 


STEAM-ENGINE HORSE POWER. 


WATER-WHEEL 
HORSE POWER. 


TOTAL 
HORSE POWER. 


73 


50 & 

above 


49 
to 40 


39 
to 30 


29 
to 20 


19 
to 10 


under 
10 


19 to 10 


ander 10 


1.647 


260 


160 


440 


296 


229 


70 


97 


95 



Number of persons employed in tbese mills : — 



CHILDREN 
BETWEEN 9 & 11. 


TOUNO PERSONS 
BETWEEN 11 & 18. 


TOTAL 
NUMBER OP BANDS. 


476 


4,586 


7,540 



In 1835, tbe borse-power employed in propelling tbe mills of 
tbe borougb, amounted to 1388, and tbe number of bands to 6,022. 
Tbe parliamentary returns of 1838 sbew tbat in the parish of Brad- 
ford tbere were 142 worsted ^nn«, wbose mills were moved by 
eigbty-seven engines, of 2,059 borse power, and twenty water 
wbeels, of 113 borse power, and employing 1,597 cbildren between 
nine and tbirteen years of age, and 4,890 young persons between 
tbirteen and eigbteen years of age ; tbe total number of bands 
employed in tbese mills being 10,896. 



* The following extracts are from Returns sent to the Factory Inspectors in 1834, 
of mills in other portions of the parish of Bradford, besides those before given ; 
but it is evident that Retmns had not been sent respecting all the mills there. 

BccleshilL Mill occupied by Scott & Hutton, built in 1820, 8 horse power. 
Hdtfforth, Bridge mill occupied by John and James Greenwood, erected about 
1793, 16 horse power. 
„ Mill occupied by Butterfield & Co., built about 1800, 10 horse power. 

f, Ozenhope mill occupied by William Greenwood, built about 1807, 

8 horse power. 
„ Boyd House mill occupied by Jonas Hird, applied to worsted in 1819^ 

8 horse power. 
Shipley, Red Beck mill occupied by John C. Lister, 12 horse power. 

„ New Hirst mill occupied by Jos. Rayner built in 1820, 10 horsepower. 

Thornton, Leventliorpe mill occupied by Joseph Fairbank, 6 horse power. 

„ Mill occupied by David Wright & Son, built in 1626, 36 horse power. 

Wihden, Hewnden mill occupied by Rich. NichoUs, built in 1792, 10 horse power. 
„ Mill occupied by Messrs. Anderson, built in 1810, 10 horse power. 
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There will be found, at pages 283 and 284 of the History of 
Bradford, a statement of the number of worsted mills, d^c, in the 
parish and borough in the year 1841, to which the reader is re- 
ferred, as exhibiting a full view of the extent, at that period, of the 
worsted factory system in those localities. 

Many as are the great eras in Bradford trade, the most important 
may be dated from the time of the introduction of cotton warps, 
which essentially changed the character of the worsted stuffs woven 
here ; and gave the manufacture an extension unknown before. 
Long previous to the period now under consideration, Orleans 
cloth had been produced in small quantities, but not so as in any 
great degree to affect the general trade Many causes conspired 
to bring into fashion these light mixed fabrics ; but the most 
conspicuous sprung from the prevailing taste which, year by year, 
had become more evident, for light, elegant, and cheap articles 
of dress, which, though lacking the wearing qualities of former 
stuffs, were more showy and attractive. No longer in purchasing 
an article for a dress, was durability the prime quality sought after. 
The history of the introduction of cotton warps into the making 
of worsted stuffs, belongs to the general history of the manufac* 
ture.* But, from the year 1837, it may be noted, these mixed 
stuffs came yearly into more and more demand in Bradford market. 

About the same time as the fabrication of stuffs with cotton 
warps became parcel of the staple trade of Bradford, the alpaca and 
mohair manufactures sprung into note. Various impediments had 
obstructed the full development of the great value of alpaca wool 
in the making of worsted stuffs; but the chief arose from the 
difficulty of weaving it with worsted warps. Soon the introduction 
of cotton and silk warps obviated this difficulty, and henceforward 
the alpaca manufacture became a most important item in the textile 
arts of this district. The alpaca and mohair manufactures have 
given a mighty impulse and extension to the trade of Bradford. 



Viewed from the stand-point of the year 1841, when the History 
of Bradford issued from the press, the progress of the worsted 
manufacture in the town and immediate neighbourhood, has been 
one of immense and rapid strides. It is proposed to trace briefly 
in the following pages, the course of this progress. 

Among the unprospcrous periods of Bradford trade, may be 
counted the year 1841, when the failure of the United States' Bank, 

* For a full account, see my " History of the Worsted Manufacture m Engw 
land." 
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and consequent American panic, affected the stuff market con* 
siderably. There were, arising from this cause, many stoppages 
of American merchants and Bradford manufacturers. The injury 
which accrued to the industry of the town, was somewhat lessened 
by the limited production of stuffs, which kept up prices, whilst 
the export of yam and stufib considerably increased during this 
period. But, on the whole, the year may be classed as one unpro- 
ductive of profits. 

Whatever improvement in the market became visible in the early 
portion of 1842, was destroyed b} the plug-drawing riots, and 
Chartist disturbances, in this district, the particulars whereof are 
detailed in a previous page. The American demand for stuffs, 
also, did not increase much; but tliis was more than compen« 
sated by the export of both stuffs and yam to the Continent. 
Within the last few years, the export of yam had increased ama« 
singly, especially to Germany, and occasioned a great advance in 
the improvement of spinning machinery. The value of the export 
of yarn in 1825, when the trade, owing to the removal of restric- 
tions, may be stated to have commenced, only reached £14^000, 
it now amounted to £637,000 yearly, and of this large sum, Brad- 
ford reaped the greater share. 

For the first few months of 1843, the trade exhibited, on the 
whole, an unsatisfactory appearance, and much machinery stood 
unemployed; but, during the summer and autumn, the stuff mat ket 
had assumed a better state, but the maker did not obtain a fair 
profit, owing to the high price of yam. The merchants, however, 
purchased freely both for home and foreign use, being partly in- 
duced thereto by the low rate of prices which prevailed during the 
year. 

Large orders arrived from America in the spring of 1844, and 
caused business to be brisk during that season and the summer; 
but, in October, the market had become so bad, that great numbers 
of frames and looms were standing idle, and it was estimated that 
1 ,500 persons were unemployed in Bradford district alone. 

The year 1845 also cannot be said to have been a prosperous 
one, because the warlike news from America damped all specula- 
tion, and greatly restricted the demand in that quarter for stuffs. 
However profitless these last five years may have been, yet we 
find, from the Drawback Returns for the Bradford district, that the 
manufacture had greatly extended, for the quantity of wool con- 
sumed, amounted, in 1845, to upwards of one- third more than in 
the year 1840. In the latter year, 12,124,400 lbs. of wool were 
worked up in the town; and in the former, the quantity amounted to 
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19,848,960 lbs. The export of staffs also increased in the interval. 
It is evident, therefore, that both the home and export consumption 
had increased. The cause, therefore, of the lack of prosperity must 
be sought in deficient prices ; for, although the rates of stuffs had 
increased from 5 to 7 per cent., yet the wages of the operatives, which 
had risen, and the excessive price of yam, overbalanced the increase. 

In the year 1846, there was, both to the United States and 
Germany, a considerable decline in the export of stuffs, not more 
than one-half of the usual quantity having been shipped ; and 
the home demand also languished, owing to the high price of 
provisions, which circumstance always cui tails the demand for tex« 
tile manufactures. There was, however, during this year, a quiet, 
steady trade in pieces, at fair prices. 

Various causes combined to render the year 1847 a remarkably 
disastrous one to Bradford. To the re-action of railway speculation 
may, however, be attributed the main cause. Numerous failures 
occurred here, and the effects of the panic would have been ruinous, 
had not the impending storm been, to some extent, foreseen. 
Stocks had been kept low, and the spinners and manufacturers 
exercised great caution in their transactions. Very much spinning 
machinery stood unemployed, and transactions in yam, which had, 
for the last two years, been much depressed, now became greatly 
restricted, and the production exceedingly limited. None suffered 
more from the effects of this depression than the woolcomber. 
Ever since the year 1835, his condition, like that of the hand-loom 
weaver, had grown gradually worse, from the extended use of ma- 
chinery. In the three years after 1844, there had been a gradual 
decline in the export of stuffs, especially in the years 1846 and 
1817 ; but in ttie latter year, it was at the lowest. A new texture 
is thus mentioned as having been brought into the market this 
year : — *' The introduction of silk, along with black and coloured 
alpaca, has given new life to the fancy trade." 

Like the preceding year, that of 1848 proved very calamitous to 
Bradford industry. Owing to the large number of looms standing 
idle since the last autumn, stocks were low in the spring, and, to 
jsome extent, counteracted the baneful influence here of the French 
Revolution, which cauded a convulsion throughout Europe, and 
obstructed the international commerce. Such was its effect upon 
our export of stufls, that it this year reached its lowest point, 
though it had gradually been declining since 1844. The Chartist 
riots too, disturbed trade, which delights to flow in peaceful 
channels ; and to add to these causes, the carrying out of the pro- 
visions of the Factory Act, also impeded the operations of the 
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spinners. In short, the industry of the town stood paralysed. It 
may be estimated that, during the summer, the fabrics woven here 
did not reach to one-third of what the looms could have produced. 
A very large and boisterous number of operatives were out of 
emph)yment, and altogether the political and economical horizon 
looked threatening. Toward autumn, the aspect of affairs at 
Bradford began to brighten, and at the end of the year, the trade 
grew prosperous. It may be remarked that the prices of stuffs 
were, this year, as low as in 1843, one of remarkably low prices. 
With the year 1848 ends a cycle of unprosperous and trying years, 
commencing with the panic of 1845. 

Prosperous as the stuff trade became in the closing months of 
the year 1848, it greatly improved in the early ones of 1849, which 
proved throughout, a satisfactory year, in which good profits were 
realised. The demand for both home and foreign consumption 
became so excessive, that many evaded the meaning of the Ten 
Hours* Factory Act, by adopting a system of relays, in order to meet 
this pressing demand. In fact, the worsted manufacture flourished 
exceedingly. Turn-outs for wages were not uncommon, and good 
female weavers realised frequently 158. a week. An excellent 
authority, Mr. Saunders, the Factory Inspector, remarking on this 
period, observed, — *' That there is a greater adjustment between 
demand and supply in the worsted fabrics, than in any other, 
especially in the Bradford district." 

The year 1850 is a very marked one for prosperity, as recorded 
in the ledgers of many a Bradford spinner and manufacturer. In 
truth, were one of these to point out two years of consecutive good 
trade, he would undoubtedly select this and the last year, for 
steady, lucrative business ; not one where a fortunate few, engaged 
in particular departments, made large profits, but where the mass of 
the masters and the workmen prospered. The prices of stuffs had 
advanced considerably since the year 1848. Some descriptions of 
fabrics could not be obtained in sufficient numbers for the demand. 
Stocks of alpaca goods, which had been accumulating in the manu- 
facturers* hands, were now sold off rapidly, at large profits. 

As a consequence of the prosperity of the last two years, a large 
accession was made to the number and extent of tbe mills in this 
district. Of the magnitude of the factory system in Bradford, in 
1850, we have a very comprehensive view in the following table, 
prepared from the Returns of the Factory Inspectors to the House 
of Commons. Compared with the statements printed at pages 283 
and 284 of the History of Bradford, as to steam power and number 
of persons employed in these factories, this table exhibits the vast 
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growth of Bradford manufactures during the interval of nine years, 
between 1841-60: — 











AMOUNT OF 


persons' 




NO. OF 


no. OF 


O. OF 


MOVING POWER. 


EMPLOYED. 


TOWNSHIPS. 




p< 


)WER 












rlKMSi 


BrlMDlilSS. 

Ill 


>OIIS. 


















STEAM. 


WATER. 


MALES. 


FEMALES 


Factories employed 
















in Spinning : — 
















Bradford 


22 


78,701 .. 


> • ■ • 


493 


• « • ■ • ■ 


1,002 


1.573 


Little Horton ... 


15 


33,300 .. 






273 


■ ■ • • • • 


1,111 


1,031 


Great Horton ... 


1 


1,100 . 






12 


B a • • • • 


11 


19 


Bowling 


6 


12.100 .. 






88 


49 


156 


392 


Haworth 


12 


11,342 ... 






88 


10 


210 


231 


Wilsden 


5 


6.373 ... 






64 


• B • • • • 


96 


109 


Wibsey 


2 


8,168 ... 






22 


12 


36 


102 


Thornton 


2 


1,982 ... 






6 


• • • • • • 


38 


42 


Manitingham ... 


1 


1,720 ... 






15 


a • • • • ■ 


15 


29 


North Bierley ... 
Factories employed 


1 


1,200 ... 






6 


■ • • • • • 


3 


39 


67 


150,986 ... 


• • • 


1,067 


71 


2,678 


3,567 
















in Weaving : — 
















Bradford 


24 


■••••• * 


J,27l 


298 


• ■ B • • • 


595 


2,756 


Little Horton ... 


8 


■ • • ■ ■ 1 




996 


97 


• • • ■ • • 


172 


960 


Great Horton ... 


5 


• • • • ■ 




561 


46 


• • • SB* 


84 


530 


Bowling 


4 


• • • • • 




440 


42 


12 


64 


419 


Wilsden 


6 


• ■ • • • 


] 


1.313 


22 


• ■ • • ■ • 


128 


180 


Thornton 


3 


• • • • • 




518 


103 


• • • SB* 


602 


1,147 


Manningham ... 


1 


v« • • • 




271 


20 


• • • • « • 


60 


248 


Shipley 


1 


• • • % • i 




115 


10 


• • • ■ • ■ 


21 


113 


AUerton 

Factories employed 


1 


■ • • • • 




50 


5 


• ■• • • ■ • 


19 


36 


53 


■•■••• 1 


r,535 


643 


12 


1,745 


6,389 
















in Spinning and 
















Weaving: — 
















Bradford 


13 


55,334 ] 


1,847 


592 


■ a • • • • 


1,737 


3.125 


Little Horton ... 


13 


70.868 S 


2,606 


662 


■ • • • • • 


2,008 


3,851 


Great Horton ... 


7 


10,884 


811 


134 


• • ■ « ■ ■ 


324 


925 


Bowling 


8 


8,446 ] 


1,793 


132 


154 


157 


967 


Haworth 


11 


24,144 


14 


150 


10 


730 


1,208 


Wilsden 


5 


16,494 


500 


149 


a • % • • • 


544 


719 


Wibsey 


1 


448 


80 


12 


■ ■ • • • • 


16 


86 


Thornton 


4 


14,760 


414 


120 


• • • ■ • • 


392 


675 


Manningham ... 


1 


6.200 


300 


80 


• a ■ • • • 


169 


382 


North Bierley ... 


3 


6.468 


695 


82 


• • • • • • 


141 


816 


Shipley 


2 


5.892 


424 


66 


• • • • • • 


313 


338 


Beaton 


1 


3,824 


222 


50 


• ■ ■ a a • 


99 


286 


Bolton 


1 


3,450 


62 


34 


20 


77 


118 


Clayton 


2 


2,216 


179 


26 


• • • • a • 


134 


181 


AUerton 


2 


1,920 


160 


21 


• » • a • a 


84 


143 


74 


231,348 1( 


),107 


2,310 


184 


6,925 


13,820 
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On comparing this table with the general Return for all England* 
and again with that portion relating to the West Riding, some 
important results are obtained, shewing the large share of the 
worsted manufacture, at this date, held by the parish of Bradford : 
First, that in the spinning factories it employed more than one- 
third of all the moving power, spindles, and persons in the whole 
of such factories of the West Riding ; secondly, that this was the 
case also in regard to the moving power, looms, and operatives of 
the weaving factories; and, thirdly, that in those in which both 
spinning and weaving were carried on conjointly, the proportion 
rose to more than one-half of the moving power, spindles, looms, 
and operatives. 

Supplementary to the view exhibited in the foregoing table, of 
the productive power of the parish of Bradford, it may be stated 
that a drawback on soap, used in Bradford in the year 1 850, was 
alloTved on 21,121,280 lbs. ; an increase in the last five years of 
nearly 2,000,000 lbs. The amount of drawback claimed by the 
spinners of Bradford amounted to one-fourth of that claimed by 
the whole of the West Riding spinners, thus shewing the para- 
mount importance of the town in this branch of industry. 

Among the causes which contributed to the prosperity of the 
Bradford manufacturers in 1849-50, may be attributed the reason- 
able price of wool in those periods, which also assisted in swelling 
the amount of drawback. English combing wool could in those 
years be purchased for Is. or Is Id. per lb., — a great fall from the 
price of 1840, when it reached Is. 5d. per lb. 

That re-action follows excessive action is a truism in trade. The 
unusual excitement and prosperity of the last two years had given 
an extraordinary extended power of production in the worsted 
manufacture, arising from new mills and additional machinery. At 
no time, even in the year 1847, did there exist such a disparity 
between the price of the raw material and the manufactured article, 
as in 1851, and this caused the manufacturers to abridge their 
operations, so that the stocks on hand were even less than in the 
preceding year — one of gi:eat demand. The year 1851 may, with 
certainty, be described as one of limited production and small 
profits. During this and the last three years, the shipment of 
stufis had been in general amount steady. A deficiency in one 
quarter had been compensated for in another. Since the year 
1848, our trade to America had recovered somewhat of its wonted 
vigour, whilst the demand for Germany, though vastly grown of 
late years, did not approach to its former magnitude in the years 
1843 or even 1844 or 1846. It may be noted that the export of 
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stnfis to China had slowly declined, bat the exports to Australia 
had yearly much advanced. 

At the Great Exhibition of 1851, the mannfacturers of Bradford 
stood pre-eminent among the exhibitors of wonted textures. But 
on this occasion the town and neighbourhood did not form, as in 
the Exhibition of 1862, a coUectiTe display of their manufactures; 
but such manufacturers as chose, exhibited their own productions. 
The Jurors, in their Report, especially praised the double twilled 
merinos in the Bradford department, which they observed were 
little inferior to those exhibited by the French. In fabrics made 
of wool and cotton, Bradford was declared pre-eminent, as also in 
alpaca and mohair manufactures. Medals were awarded to the 
following exhibitors from Bradford and the neighbourhood : — 
Moses Bottomley and Son ; John Foster and Sons ; Horsfall 
Brothers ; Walter Milligan and Son ; John Rand and Sons ; 
Titus Salt; Schwann, Kell and Co.; A. Tremel and Co., for 
excellence in worsted fabrics of various kinds, too numerous to be 
here enumerated. The Jurors divided the worsted yams into three 
classes, — merino yams, lustre yams, and genappe, or small ware 
yams. The following exhibitors from Bradford and the neighbour- 
hood, obtained prize-medals for excellence in the spinning of yam, 
namely: — Titus Salt; James Ackroyd and Son, Halifax; W. 
Ecroyd and Son ; John Foster and Son ; John Rand and Sons ; J. 
Sugden and Brothers ; Townend, Brothers ; Stowell and Sugden. 
Altogether the manufactures of Bradford and the neighbourhood 
maintained, in all respects, a proud position at this Exhibi- 
tion, and it must be mentioned that the colours of the mixed fabrics 
were especially applauded, being as perfect in colour as French 
merinos, composed of wool alone. 

Mr. Robert Milligan, an eminent manufacturer, who brought out 
many new varieties of stuffs, furnished for my History of the 
Worsted Manufacture, a valuable narrative of the course of the 
worsted trade in Bradford district, from 1841 to 1851, with a de- 
scription of the goods made, and in request, during that period. A 
synopsis of this narrative is inserted here altogether, in preference 
to breaking it up and incorporating it with the preceding notices of 
the trade of each particular year. He observes :— 



Even 80 lately as 1841, the fancy trade at Bradford was little cultivated ; and it 
is surprising how little good taste was exhibited in the selection of the various styles 
of fancy manufactures. I am not aware that mohair weft was then at all in use at 
Bradford for ladies' dress goods, though, subsequently, such very rich and beautiful 
goods have been made of this material. The goods manufactured by us in 1842, 
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eomprued plain alpacu, fine wonted double twills, ** Parinennef,** 6-4 orletni, 
panunattas of yarious widths, silk warp alpacas, mohair lustres, checked mohair 
lustres, diagonal twills, alpaca gngnmM, alpaca checks, worsted grograms, summer 
cloths, and russell cords. It may be inferred from this list, that the fancy trade 
was making a fair start in this neighbourhood. The ** Parisiennes,** figured 
Orleans, were a most decided hit, and had a successful run for two or three years. 

In March, 1843, we manufactured cobourgs, which were merely a lighter de- 
scription of what we had called paramatta cloth. It was not until long after this 
time, that cobourgs began to be made with single cotton warps, in which they have 
arrired at such great perfection. During this year the alpaca trade made rapid 
strides, that kind of fabric being eyidently yery much in favour, both in the United 
States and Germany, as well as, to a more limited extent, in the home market 

During the years 1843-4-5, there was a steady and remuneratiTe demand for our 
plunsilk warp and fancy alpacas. In 1844, we made princettas, (which is simply 
a sharper handling cloth than a paramatta) also twilled and ribbed alpacas, besides 
much the same variety as in 1842. 

In 1845, there is but little variation, grograms and princettas being more in 
demand. Our list still preserves as great a variety of fabrics ; but the Orleans cloth is 
much changed in character, being made of the bright haired wools of Lincolnshire 
and Yorkshire, as a substitute for low alpacas. 

We made in 1846, the same varieties of alpacas, cobourgs, princettas, linings, 
%ured goods, plaids, and coatings, as in the preceding year ; and also, coloured 
checked Orleans for which there sprung up a good demand. 

The unfortunate year 1847, is noted for having given a great impulse to the 
fancy trade, and sbce then invention has been ever on the rack for something new. 
Alpaca goods experienced great stagnation during this year. 

A great demand arose in the year 1848 for silk striped goods, and these were 
made extensively both in Orleans and cobourg cloth, and dyed after being woven. 
Umbrella alpaca cloth, introduced by Mr. Salt, became also one of our fancy cloths 
this year ; but one of our most striking novelties consisted of silk sprigs thrown 
upon alpaca mixture ground. 

In 1849, there set in a demand for fancy alpaca goods consisting of mottled and 
mixed wefts, silk stripes, and figured goods, silk mixtures, grograms, cords, &c., to 
which a variety of fancy names were given. 

Early in 1860 a large demand arose for alpaca mixtures sweeping off a large stock 
of low alpacas, which had laid heavily on the makers' hands. 

Somewhat similar to those of the year 1851 were the trade fea- 
tures of lb52. It opened with a slight advance in the price of 
yam, which, for numbers from 30s. to 368., had sold as low as 
Ss. 6d. per gross; the price also of cotton warps advanced this 
year as much as Is. 6d. per lb. Owing to the manufacturers exer- 
cising great caution in their dealings, stocks were reduced to the 
lowest point, so that the year 1852, though one of little gain, 
cannot be named as an unsuccessful year. 

Notwithstanding the decline in the year 1853 of the home trade, 
the production of stuffs greatly extended, arising mainly from the 
prodigiuus number of stuff pieces required for America and Ger- 
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many, far beyond the legitimate demand in those countries, and this 
in the face of the high price of wool prevailing. In consequence 
of this excessive price of material, very few all-wool stuffs were 
made this year ; but such a circumstance may partly be attributed 
to the growing taste for light fabrics. 

A crisis occurred in the worsted manufacture in the year 1 854. 
Now began to be felt the evil effects of the over-production which 
had prevailed during the last five years. Many failures occurred in 
the district. Such was the uncertainty of the trade that, within a few 
months, wool, the standard of value in worsted, fluctuated between 
Is. 6d. and Is. per lb. I'he falling off this year in the export of 
stuffs was enormous, especially to the glutted markets of Australia 
and the United States. Had not the manufacturers produced ac- 
cording to the current demand, the consequences woidd have been 
general ruin. 

Throughout the year 1855 there was an improved trade, notwith- 
standing the war with Russia. The mills, both for spinning and 
weaving, were fully employed, and mostly to order, whilst stocks 
continued unusually low. It has been observed that the staple 
trade in the Bradford district was never based upon a surer founda- 
tion, than during the last six months of 1855. This was evinced 
by a total absence of speculation, and the demand being a legitimate 
one, there arose a steady profitable trade. Altogether the year 
stands as one of good demand, and fair profits. Many Bradford 
manufacturers sent specimens of their productions to the Paris 
Exhibition, opened this year, and there, as in the London Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, it became apparent that whilst our neighbours some- 
what excelled us in all-wool stufis, they could not compete with us 
in mixed fabrics. 

For a few months in the early part of the year 1856, there ex- 
isted a steady market for stuffs, but the demand was injured by the 
great rise in the price of wool and yam. This arose, in a great 
measure, from the very large and continually growing export to the 
Continent, where stuffs of low qualities had begun to be extensively 
woven. At no period were the prices of pieces less remunerative 
to the ]iroducer. Hence the supply became exceedingly limited. 

Passing to the year 1857, it may be noted as one exceedingly 
unsatisfactory in the state of our staple trades. Much spinning 
machinery stood unemployed, so high had the price of wool risen, 
compared with that of yam. I'he piece market continued flat, and 
indeed every branch of the worsted industry here, exhibited signs of 
depression. 
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The subjoined table contains a view of the extent in 1857 of 
factory operations in the Borough of Bradford and other portions 
of the parish except Thornton, Clayton, and Haworth, for which 
returns could not be obtained. If the amounts for these places be 
taken from the last table, and added to this, the afi^gregate wiU 
probably give a near approximation for the whole parish. 
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WATER. 
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Factories employed 














in Spinning :^ 














Bradford 


26 


108,492 




646 


•■• ••• 


2,508 


Little Horton ... 


14 


35.292 




241 


■ • * • • • 


775 


Great Horton ... 


2 


10,700 




43 


•• • •*• 


254 


Manningham ... 


2 


6.068 




22 


••• ••• 


140 


Bowling 


8 


19,418 




146 


• • • • • • 


570 


Allerton 


1 


2,160 




25 


• • • •« • 


73 


North Bierley ... 


3 


2,686 




22 


• • • •«• 


77 


Shipley 


1 


1,552 




14 


• ■ • • • • 


47 


Wibiey 


1 


1,724 




13 


• ■ • • ■ • 


65 


Wiladen 

Factories employed 


6 
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72 


16 
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64 
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■ ■ B ■ • • 
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16 
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in Weaving : — 
Bradford 


30 
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259 


• • • • • • 
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Little Horton ... 


18 




2,111 


210 


• • • * • • 


1,801 


Great Horton ... 


2 




280 


30 


■ ■ • • • • 
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Bowling 

North fiierley... 


11 




1,014 


94 


• • • • • • 


1,101 


6 
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26 


• ■ • « ■ • 


11 


Shipley 


1 




70 


7 


• • • • • ■ 


73 
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1 




33 


3 


• V • • • • 


35 
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• • • • • • 
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10 
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Bradford 


8 


49,160 


1,690 


543 


• « • ■ • • 


3,306 


Little Horton ... 


10 


66.500 


1,947 


570 


• • • • « • 


4,243 


Great Horton ... 


9 


27,096 


1,645 


237 


• • • •• « 


2,135 


Manningham ... 


3 


13,748 


702 


176 


• • • ■ • • 


793 


Bowling 


6 


20,144 


747 


164 


■ • • • • ■ 


1,344 


Allerton' 


1 


2,400 
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25 


• • • • ■ ft 
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1 


5,500 
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80 


• • * ■ • • 
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Heaton 


1 


3,900 
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50 


• ■ • •» • 


341 
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4 
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• ■ • • • • 
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1 


4,280 
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30 


• • • a • • 
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Wilsden 


7 


23,004 


607 


208 


13 


1,322 
19,418 


51 


269,264 


10.415 


3,283 


13 
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Throughout the months of July and August, husiness hecame 
animated. There arose an improved demand for yam and pieces, 
and the trade may be noted as being healthy and steady at fair 
prices ; but in September a serious monetary panic in the United 
States of America, affected the money market of England so severely 
that the Bank of England raised their rate of discount to 10 per 
cent., a rate higher by 2 per cent, than ever before known. Hence 
in the latter part of the year, great depression pervaded all branches 
of Bradford manufiicturee. Spinners curtailed their production, 
and looms were standing idle in all quarters. The mercantile 
pressure feU heavily upon Bradford. ' Many large firms failed, and 
great distrust prevailed. In December, the production of yarn was 
at its lowest limit, and many manufacturers stopped their looms 
completely. The year 1857, which commenced auspiciously, stands 
as a memorably un prosperous year in the annals of Bradford. 

At the commencement of the year 1858, the aspect of the 
worsted industry appeared gloomy. Soon after the month of 
January, trade began greatly to improve, as the rate of discount 
became easier; but stiU in March the spinners were generally 
working short time, some only three or four days, whilst the frames 
of others were totally idle. Most of the manufacturers also were 
only partially employed. As the summer approached, the Ameri- 
can trade, which had been small for the last six months, began to 
recover, and light fabrics for the season were in good request, at an 
advance in price. Stocks of fancy goods were light, and even 
Orleans and cobourg stuffs not plentiful. By the middle of August, 
spinners were working full time, and generally to order, and manu- 
facturers were mostly well employed on orders, at fair prices. In 
the autumn, a large demand arose for heavy piece goods for winter 
use. Towards the end of the year, there existed a steady good 
trade, both for yarn and pieces, though wool rose in price at the 
close, and somewhat checked business. Altogether, the latter half 
of the year 1858 may be designated as prosperous; — trade had 
gradually improved, with an absence of speculation. The decline 
in the shipments to America, shewn this year, occurred mostly in 
the first half of it. 

With the year 1859, Bradford trade opened auspiciously. 
Spinners were well and profitably employed, and stocks were low. 
Whilst in the piece market, prices were well supported, and few 
stocks on hand. This state of affairs continued with little variation 
until May, when the price of wool suddenly declined 2d. per lb., and 
this reduction even failed to command safes, as there were numerous 
stoppages of frames. Pieces were difficult of sale; but at the 
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latter end of June, the wool market recovered its tone, and prices 
again rose to the point they were 'before the fall in the beginning 
of May. The clip was readily bought up at advanced prices, more 
even than could be obtained in Bradford, as the spinners were 
curtailing their production. For the Continent the demand continued 
sluggish on account of the apprehension of War, and the home 
consumption remained limited. In July the influx of wool into 
the market was excessive ; but the business was below the average. 
8oon, however, it improved, as the demand for yai^i, both at 
home and abroad increased, and the stocks were light. For piece 
goods of most kinds, there arose a steady demand at remunerative 
prices, and the manufacturers were generally weaving to order. 
Towards the end of year, fancy goods were in great request ; and the 
manufacturers of them had more orders than they could execute. 

The demand for wool in the year 1860, greatly exceeded the 
supply, and as a consequence prices were high. This arose in part 
from the deficient clip of the year, and partly from the improvements 
in machinery, and extension of the manufacture. In the yarn 
market, there continued a good legitimate demand, and an almost 
total absence of speculation. Spinners were mostly employed to 
order, with little variation in the rate of profit. The export trade 
was on the whole slack. At the beginning of the year, the stocks of 
both yam and piece goods were exceedingly low ; and in the 
early part of it there arose a brisk demand . for stufis, but a 
monetary crisis which prevailed, checked business. The export of 
pieces to the Continent proved a fair one throughout the year, and 
that to America may be characterised as a steady one, Though the 
home trade remained dull, yet the weavers were fully employed, and 
the prices of goods ruled firm. Thus whilst the year cannot be 
named as one of prosperity, it certainly cannot be classed as an 
unfavorable year. 

Notwithstanding the year 1861 proved to be neither one of large 
trade nor fair profits, yet its course exhibited better results than 
were predicted at its commencement. There were many reasons 
for foreboding a worse year than occurred, and among the most 
prominent were the unusually bad har>*est of last autumn, and the 
gloomy state of affairs in America. In the early part of the year, 
in the face of these drawbacks, wool stood firm in price, but greatly 
declined at the clip season ; but afterwards the rates advanced. 
This year is especially remarkable for the dulness exhibited in the 
yam department. The demand for home consumption shewed 
great fluctuation and flatness, and for eiport, was extremely 
depressed and uncertain For many months the same causes 
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as those affecting that of wool, exercised a depressing inflaence 
on the piece market, and const^quently short time and idle looms 
prevailed during a great portion of the year. In August, there 
arose some revlTal of trade, and in October, French purchasers 
bought, under our Commercial Treaty with France, large stocks 
of goods, especially fancies. At the end of the year, a very large 
trade with France, in stuffs, sprung up, and counteracted the 
stagnation in the home and general export market. Throughout 
1861, a small amount of business only was transacted ; but 
it was a legitimate one, and, owing to the curtailed production, 
stocks were small and prices sustained. 

Bradford trade, in all its branches, flourished in the year 1862, 
which may be placed among the prosperous periods of the worsted 
manufacture. During the spring months, there arose a general 
expectation that the coming clip would be a heavy one, and this 
caused a considerable fall in price ; but, though the clip this season 
attained greater weight than that of the two preceding years, yet it 
did not turn out so heavy as expected. This circumstance, and the 
scarcity of cotton, brought many speculators into the wool market, 
so that in the autumn, prices had been run up to an extravagant 
pitch ; but, at the end of the year, the speculation failed, and wool 
sank to the level of the prices which prevailed in the spring and 
summer months. During the early months of the year, the yam 
trade was dull, and the spinners held large stocks. When, how- 
ever, wool began to advance in June, these stocks were cleared off 
both for home and foreign consumption, at good prices. For the 
remainder of the year, spinning remained steady and remunerative. 
A large and increasing demand for mottled yams for France may be 
noticed among the features of 1862. Owing partly to the 
high price of cotton goods, it may also be characterised as one of 
large production by the manufacturer, and good profits. Old stocks 
were cleared out at high prices. With France, a fair trade pre- 
vailed during the year for pieces, but it did not grow to the extent 
expected. The home trade proved excellent, and the American 
demand improved. For the Continent the export may be described 
as steady. The rates of stuffs rose full 20 per cent, between the 
commencement and end of the year. 

At the Great Exhibition of 1862, no town in tbe kingdom 
obtained greater honour than Bradford. Out of the thirteen divi- 
sions in which this district exhibited stuffs, in class twenty-one, 
(woollen and worsted fabrics) it carried off prize medals in ten of 
them, viz. : — 1st. A case of yarns ; 2nd. a selection of alpaca and 
mohair goods, plain and figured; 3rd. Orleans cloths, plain and 
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flgnred ; 4ih. oobonrgs, paramattas, baratkeaa, reps, cords, cloths ; 
5th. Italian SHmmer cloths, mssell and mottled cords ; 6th. mixed 
and mottled goods, alpacas and winseys ; 7th. fitncy goods made of 
a combination of alpaca, mohair, worsted, silk, &c. ; 8th. pore 
wonted goods, such as merinos, says, shalloons, &c.; 9th. moreens; 
10th. delaines and shawl cloths. In other two divisions, honour- 
able mention was made, namely, one containing lastings, serges 
de berri, crapes, stockinette, gambroons, and camlets; — an excel- 
lent jodge stated that the latter were of exceedingly fine quality, 
but the others were inferior. The other dirision, of which honour- 
able mention was made, consisted of damasks, reps, and table 
covers. These were undoubtedly inferior to others in the building, 
and it was a topic of remark that in damasks and table covers, 
Bradford did not excel. The only division of Bradford stuffs not 
noticed was that of umbrella cloths, which, though of strong and 
even texture, were considered to be not equal to others exhibited. 

The whole of the compartment in which the Bradford stuffs were 
exhibited, was arranged with great taste and skill by Mr. Smith, 
the superintendent. The trophy of these stuffs, erected in the nave 
of the building, was altogether a model of artistic effect. 

The spring trade of 1863 opened favourably. There existed a 
steady home consumption, especially for low qualities of stuffs. 
The fancy trade, however, somewhat declined. Wool, during the 
year, became excessively dear; but, notwithstanding this, it was 
well used up, and stocks at the end of the year were small. During^ 
the summer, the yam trade exhibited great buoyancy, and most of 
the shipping houses were busy. The French bought largely, but 
their purchases now were chiefly low qualities of mottled mssell 
cords, and white-warp Orleans pieces. In the fancy department, 
business was very sluggish. The absence of American orders had 
much effect on the piece market throughout the summer months. 
In the autumn, there sprung up a good trade in yam and pieces, 
and prices advanced, so that manufacturers of plain goods were, 
owing to the improved demand, able to clear out their stocks at 
good prices. Indeed, makers of all kinds of stuffs were profitably 
engaged, but especially of alpaca lustres. It may be noted that in 
October, the French and Americans bought freely at our mari^ets of 
various kinds of stuffs. Towards the end of the year, there were a 
lew failures in the wool department, and the spinners were not well 
employed, as the Holstein question hindered purchases for Ger- 
many; likewise the home consumption was not brisk. Manufac- 
turers were, however, fairly employed, and prices firm. Stocks 
were, at the close of the year, exceedingly low. 

2 G 
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An outline of the worited mannfactare for the year 1864 is not 
difficult to delineate. For three years the close ties between the 
cotton and wool markets had been remarkable, but never so much 
as in this year, when, as it were, the price followed strictly in the 
wake of that of cotton. Consequently the wool trade, during this 
year, shewed great fluctuations, but high rates prevailed. This may 
also be stated as regards the yam trade. In some portions of the 
year it became exceedingly depressed, in others the demand could 
not be supplied ; but on the whole, both for home and export, the 
trade was a fair one, except in the latter part of the year. In the 
beginning of 1 864, stocks of pieces were very low, which enabled 
the manufacturers to obtain fair prices. Throughout the year, there 
existed an excellent and remunerative business in the export of 
pieces. For the first nine months, the home market was healthy, 
and devoid of all speculation ; but in September the pressure of the 
money market, and the crash of the ill-fated Leeds Banking Com- 
pany, checked trade, causing the insolvency of some Bradford 
firms, and bringing on a temporary crisis, which soon passed away. 
Stocks, at the end of the year, were somewhat large ; but the busi- 
ness done during the year was a fair one, with satisfiictory profits. 



Since the year 1858, the demand for wool of all classes, but espe- 
cially that of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, peculiarly fitted for the 
making of lustrous fabrics, has been steadily en the increase, and in 
consequence wools have attained a rate which they never before 
reached since the Peace. Of late years, the growth of wool has much 
improved, but the supply is still quite inadequate to the general 
demand. The wool growers of the south — Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Essex for instance — have discovered that the production of heavy 
wool, on account of its value, is much better than the light and fine 
wool, which only weighed 2 to 3 lbs. a fleece. These growers have, 
with great judgment, crossed their breed of sheep with Lincoln, 
Yorkshire, and Leicester rams, and thus increased the weight of the 
fleece to 5 and 6 lbs. To extend the growth of the class of wools 
like that of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire deep -grown lustre wool, 
seems, though yet much neglected, one of the requirements of the 
worsted trade. Regarding the price of wool for the last few years, 
it may be remarked that a gradual increase in value has prevailed. 

For many years past, combing machines have nearly superseded 
hand-combing in this district, and those who followed that occupa- 
tion — amounting to thousands — ^have, to a great extent, been drafted 
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into tlie ikctories and merchants' warehouses, and their condition 
improTcd. By the use of these combing machines, the saving, both 
in labour and material, has also Tery much reduced the cost of pro- 
ducing stuflEb, and thus greatly extended and promoted the manufac- 
ture. It is not within the province of this work to describe these 
combing machines. That chiefly in use is the inyaluable one be- 
longing to Mr. Lister, based upon Hielman's patent, and brought 
into use in 1851. Besides there are employed the old oue of 
Piatt and Collier's, patented in the year 1827, and several others.* 
But by far the greatest proportion of all the wool, of whatever kind, 
now combed, is done by Lister's machine. One of his double- 
headed machines will easily do the work that used to task the 
fingers of one hundred skilful men, and this in so superior a style 
M to excel almost in quality as it does in the quantity of the 
work, whilst the cost is reduced to more than one-sixth of the 
hand-labour. It may safely be affirmed that the introduction 
of cotton warps and combing machines have been the two great 
developers of our staple trade. Like liand combing, very little 
hand-loom weaving is executed here now. • 

He who would seek evidence of the great extension of the 
worsted manufacture in Bradford from an increase in the number 
of mills, horse-power, spinning frames, or looms, would be disap- 
pointed. But that there is a vast extension, is a certain fact, which 
must be deduced from these causes : — So great have been the im- 
provements in the steam engine and its adaptation, that at least we ob- 
tain from it such an increased speed, that its capabilities are increased 
two-fold. Spinning frames are made with all the nicety of clock-work ; 
and where the flyer frame, at its old speed, made say 2,600 revolu- 
tions a minute, it has, for fine wools, so much used now in spinning, 
been superseded by the cap frame of nearly double velocity. Again, 
in the power loom, 80 or 90 picks a minute were considered excel- 
lent speed, now the shuttle will run to and fro 180 times in a 
minute. Besides, the two loom system is rapidly being introduced, 
whereby one person can perform the labour of two. To all these 
causes must also be added the perfection to which woolcombing by 
machinery has been carried, whereby the spinning is both more 
rapidly and more satisfactorily performed. The spinning frames 
and looms made at Bradford are models of perfect mechanism. 

Two causes have materially conduced to the extension and pros- 



• For a description of these machines, see my ** History of the Worsted Manu- 
&cture." 
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petity of Bradfcord, namely, the erection of dye-houses in the town 
and neighhourhoody and the settlement of foreign and home mer« 
chants in the place. About sixty years ago, there were only two 
dye-houses in the town and immediate vicinity — 'Bowling Dye- 
works,' and * Peile's,' in Silsbridge lane. The Bradford stu^ were 
mostly purchased by the merchants of Leeds and other neighbour- 
ing towns, in the grey, and dyed and finished there. Twenty years 
since, a great impulse was given to the dyeing branch in Bradford, 
and henceforward the Bradford dyers have be«i ranked among the 
most distinguished in the kingdom. In the earlier portion of the 
century, two or three home merchants resided in Bradford, but 
their business transactions were upon a very limited scale. It is 
universally admitted that the great growth of the merchant system 
here, is, in a great degree, owing to the ability and enterprise of 
Henry Forbes, Esq., and to him Bradford is much indebted. The 
Leeds, Manchester, and other merchants fo'and that they could not 
successfully compete with the Bradford merchants, who weie <m the 
spot, and therefore removed their establishments hither ; and thus 
began the system which has tended to centralise the whole trade in 
Bradford, from the purchase of the wool to the buying and selling 
of the stuffs woven therefrom. Foreign merchants began to settle 
here so long as thirty years ago ; and now form a large and respect* 
able colony. The numerous merchants and manufacturers* ware- 
houses, which have of late years been erected in Bradford, may vie 
in external architecture with the most splendid of their kind in the 
kingdom. They are, indeed, palatial structures, and add greatly to 
the appearance of the town. 

In these warehouses the sales of stufis are, on market days, made 
with a dispatch and quietness which is astonishing to an uninitiated 
beholder. On the principal market day (Thursday), there is a large 
assemblage of manufacturers in the town, but no great bustle is 
apparent, each being engaged in his own warehouse, dealing with 
the merchants; but between twelve and one o'clock there is a 
general gathering at the Exchange Rooms (similar to that at Man- 
chester Exchange), before adjourning to dinner, at the hour of one 
precisely. At half-past two, business is re- commenced. Until of 
late years, the sole market at Bradford for stuffs was held on the 
Thursday. Then there sprung up a kind of market for wool and 
yam on the Monday, and now a great number of pieces change 
hands on that day. 

In the Bradford district, almost every description of worsted 
stuffs are made, from the says, shalloons, calimancoes, tammies, 
plaiubacks, and wiidbores of our forefathers, to the latest fabrics 
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introduced into the trade. Meiinoe also are to sMne extent manu- 
factured here. But the district is chiefly noted for the finer sorts 
of mixed stuffs, such as Orleans and cobourgs, in the fabrication of 
which it is unrivalled by the world. Within the last few years, the 
fiincy trade has received a vigorous impulse. The designs are 
chaste and tastefully executed, and the colours good. In the lai^ 
establishments at Saltaire and Black Dyke, most ol the alpaca and 
mohair consumed in the kingdom is worked up. The making of 
summer cloths, for men's coats, seems destined also to become an 
important and thriving branch of our trade; and umbrella cloths are 
also manufactured at Bradford. A new manufacture has, of late 
years, been introduced into Bradford market, viz., of winseys, which 
are purchased largely by our merchants. In Bradford district, also, 
most of the worsted yam exported is spun. Besides, a large and 
important trade is carried on at Bradford in spinning worsted yam 
f6r supplying the manufacturers of Norwich, the fancy trade of 
Huddersfield, and the shawl trade of Paisley and Glasgow. 

SAVXS, 

Since the publication of the History of Bradford, there has been 
no change in the number of its banks. A branch of the ill-foted 
Leeds and West Riding Bank then existed ; now there is a branch 
of the Yorkshire Banking Company. But there have been some 
other changes. The Bradford Banking Company having, under the 
long and auspicious management of Samuel Laycock, Esq., pros- 
pered, and greatly extended its business, it was determined to erect 
a bank, suitable in its size and appearance, to the wealth and im- 
portance of the company. The building, erected in 1858, is one of 
the most magnificent and imposing structures in the town, and adds 
greatly to the appearance of Eirkgate, where it is situated. It was 
erected from designs of Messrs. Andrews and Delaunay. The 
style is Venetian, of the sixteenth century, highly decorated. Com- 
mencing with the basement, — ^it is of stone from Calverley woodf 
boldly rusticated. On the ground floor, the circular-headed win- 
dows are divided into three parts by Ionic columns, carrying inner 
arches. In the upper story, attached Corinthian columns are 
introduced with most graceful effect, and the windows are embel- 
Ushed with carved foliage, the head of a female being carved on 
each key-stone of the circular head. The whole is surmounted by 
a very beautifully enriched entablature. Towards Eirkgate, the 
frontage extends 82 feet, and on the Darley street side, 35 feet, 
and both are faced with choice Bramley stone. The principal 
entrance into the Bank is at the circular comer, at the junction of 
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Kirkgate and Darlej street, and is tastefully decorated with mould- 
ings, and surmounted with the Bradford arms, carved in stone* The 
ground-floor comprises the Bank, a large, lofty, and handsome 
room, 64 feet in length, 30 in breadth, and 23 in height, beautifully 
fitted up and painted. Its ceiling is fire-proof, formed of cast-iron 
girders, and brick arching, filled up with concrete. The ** strong 
room" is a model of its kind, being built of, and arched over with 
large blocks of hewn stone. The first floor, approached by a 
spacious stone staircase, leading from the private entrance in Kirk- 
gate, contains a shareholders' meeting room, apartments for the 
manager, and reception rooms. To enumerate and describe all the 
rooms, conveniences, and commodious arrangements of this build- 
ing, would occupy a large space .* but they include every requisite 
for conveniently carrying on the banking business. The general 
effect of the building may be gathered from the accompanying view 
of it by the celebrated engraver, Le Keux. The Bank has an 
authorised note issue of £49,292. 

The Bradford Old Bank, so long known under the respected and 
influential name of Harris, has been converted into a Joint Stock 
Bank, limited. No issue. 

The Bradford Commercial Bank still retains its old habitation; 
and has an authorised issue of £20,084. 

The Bradford District Bauk, limited. The building known as 
the Rawson's Arms, in Maiket street, has been entirely altered 
and fitted up for the purposes of this Bank. No issue. 

The Yorkshire Banking Company, which was formed out of the 
Yorkshire District Bank, have a branch in Market street. 

In the year 1851, a Chamber of Commerce was established at 
Bradford for the worsted district, and comprises among its members, 
the most influential and intelligent spinners and manufacturers. 
Under the able presidency of H. W. Ripley, Esq., and with the 
valuable aid of the secretary, &ir. Darlington, this Institution has 
rendered great services to the worsted trade. 
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On reyiewing the preceding pages, it will be found that a few 
modem public buildings and other ol^ects have not been noticed* 
These it is, in this section, intended to describe. Many further in- 
teresting particulars, also, relating to the subjects under this head in 
the History of Bradford, have been gathered, and will be here pre- 
sented ; but the reader must from time to time refer to the former 
notices, upon which it will be convenient to ingraft the following 
ones. 

Let us therefore take a rapid survey of the streets of the town : — 
Starting from Thornton road, which is a modem outlet, as the road 
to Thornton and other places in that direction, formerly passed by 
way of Silsbridge lane, we will first notice Randal Well, a spring 
on the Horton side of Bradford Beck, situated in a field called 
Bandal Well Close, mentioned so early as the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. The well is now covered by a portion of the Engineer 
Works of Mr. Thwaites ; but in the last century, it had many rural 
charms, and formed a source of attraction to the maidens of Brad- 
ford, who resorted to it, especially in the evening, for the purpose 
of obtaining tea water. 

Passing on to the Turles, or Tyrrel street, it may be observed 
that at the period just alluded to« there were here only four or five 
houses, — all old-fashioned homesteads, except two, Mr. Pollard's 
and Mr. Bower's. In this quarter, some of the amusements of the 
town were centered. The Bowling green occupied the present 
van-yard, and the Cock-pit stood in an old building behind the 
Commercial Inn. Here, also, the Fives' or Ball-players recreated 
themselves. Where the Sun-bridge buildings are, there stood the 
town prison, a low two-storied erection, placed there apparently 
after that in Ivegate had been disused ; and somewhere here, it may 
be remarked, there existed formerly the Chapel of St. Syth, mentioned 
in the preceding pages of this " Continuation." The Sun Inn had, 
in the last century, its great dancing assemblies, where all the quality 
and fashion of the town and neighboiurhood gathered, and they were 
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a numerous and stately group. What is now the open space called 
the Bowling green, was, on the south side, skirted hy four houses, 
which still remain. Two, or prohahly three, houses fiEU^ed them on 
the north side, and on the horder of the beck, stood a cluster o£ 
trees, the fayourite resort of rooks, whilst the stream ran so pure, 
that trout disported themselves in its waters. How changed this 
pleasant scene I 

Passing on to Ivegate, we come to one of the three ancient 
streets of the town. It has been suggested that the name is 
derived from Avegate (Prayer gate), leading to the Chapel of St. 
Syth. As this, at the farthest, is only a matter of conjecture, the 
reader is left to choose between that etymology, and the one given 
in the History of Bradford. In Ivegate stood, formerly, a house, 
named Dragon Hall, but the spot seems now to be unknown. 
Within the last few years many ancient houses remained in this 
street, denoting the sort of tenements occupied by the middle class 
inhabitants. With their gables turned to the street, and sur- 
rounded by their tofts and crofts, these ancient houses formed a 
picturesque scene. From the back of Ivegate to the nte of the 
new Exchange, the ground was plotted out into gardens and pad- 
docks, some belonging to Ivegate, but most of them to Kirkgate. 

At the top of Ivegate we arrive at a more ancient prison, that in 
which Nelson, the persecuted Methodist, was put in ** durance vile'* 
(see page 232, History of Bradford). It is probable that imme- 
diately after his impiisonment, the den was disused for such a 
purpose. This dungeon, it appears, was divided into two parts, 
one for males and the other for females, each part containing about 
three square yards. The place remains a sad memorial, and a 
proof that the labours of a Howard were required to purge our 
nation of such like iniquities. 

Over it stands, at the junction of Westgate and Kirkgate, a 
structure which is, after the Parish Church, the most interesting 
and venerable in the town, the Hall of Pleas of ancient Bradford. 
Though raised in height, as may be seen on its eastern gable, and 
refronted in modem style, the massive body of the original building 
still remains, with a portion of the steps and door-way leading to 
the HaU of Plea»y where the courts of the manor and other public 
courts were held, certainly as early as the reign of Henry YIII., 
but probably from a very much more remote period. The lower 
part of the building formed the toll booth. Afterwards it is re- 
membered as the butter-cross, when the upper part of the building 
in front rested upon pillars, and overhung the street. At the time 
the building passed from the Crown, as before stated, into private 
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hands, it then perhaps receiyed somewhat of its present form, heing 
raised and re-slated. As a curious circumstance, it may be men- 
tioned that the slates are pegged or fastened to the laths of the 
roof, with sheep shanks. 

We hare now arriyed at the ancient market place of Bradford. 
It may here he well to remind the reader that there have been 
several market places in Bradford. Probably the Churchyard, or 
some place near it, formed the first (see page 66, of the History of 
Bradford) ; then this one in Westgate, where it remained for cen- 
turies, and was removed, about the year 1801, to the site of the 
new Exchange and the adjoining ground ; and, lastly, the present 
one near Darley street. The stalls in the Westgate market were 
ranged on each side of the street, and the scene presented on the 
market day was a busy and crowded one. At the bottom of West* 
gate, opposite to the shop of Mr. Gaskarth, bookseller, stood the 
ancient cross, surrounded by steps ; but, during the Civil Wars, the 
Puritans, in their zeal against the emblem of the cross, broke 
the top 0% so that only a portion of the shaft and the pediment 
remained. With the market, it was removed, and stood, imtil 
lately, near the bottom of the Talbot Inn yard. Though of rude 
workmanship, and in its best days, evidently not a *' thing of 
beauty," it is to be hoped that this relic of ancient Bradford, pro- 
bably dating from the days of the Lacies, will be preserved. 
Underneath the spot occupied by the cross, in Westgate, some 
workmen, while digging, a few years ago, discovered a flight of 
steps, which led to an underground cell, in which, it may be 
presumed, offenders against the laws of the market were impri- 
soned. 

Proceeding up Westgate, we find traces still, in the numerous 
inns and substantial houses, of the prosperity of this part of the 
town, which indeed was, in the last century, the shopkeepers* 
quarter. There are two inns which require further remark : — The 
Bull's Head stood high in public favour. To it the merchants, wool- 
staplers, and manufacturers, resorted, to talk on politics and trade, 
and there was held, in the early part of this century, a kind of Cham- 
ber of Commerce. In front of it might then -be seen the Bull 
Ring, which here, as in every considerable town in England, con- 
stituted a part of the sports of the people ; but in this pastime 
they had an eye to utility by improving the beef. The most 
aged inhabitants of Bradford, speaking of the last eighty years, 
all aver that bull baiting was, by no means, a common occurrence 
here. In front of the BulFs Head also, the pillory reared its head. 
There are two versions respecting the person who was last piUored 
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at Bradford. An inhabitant, aged ttpwards of ninety yean, averred 
that a woman, named Leach, eerrant to Thomas Smith, of Thornton, 
shopkeeper, convicted of theft, suffered this pnnishment the last, 
and added that she stood in the pillory two hours. A vaAt crowd 
assembled, but they pitied her, and she escaped the usual pelting 
with rotten eggs, filth, and potatoes. Another informant, however, 
now living, states that a man last stood in the pillory here, and 
that there occurred such disgraceful scenes, that Mr. Stnrges, of 
Bowling Hall, (J.P.) declared that the exhibition should be the final 
one of its kind in this town. The other inn is the Pack Horse, a 
miniature Tabard Inn of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. Though il 
has been refronted and raised considerably, the body of the build- 
ing is very ancient. A curious old doorway leads from Fair Gkip 
into the yard, round which the lodging rooms for travellers were 
built ; and a balcony, supported by columns, led from one lodging 
to another, after the manner of several old hostelries, still to be 
seen in various parts of the kingdom. Underneath the lodgings 
were the stables for the horses. At the side of this inn runs a land 
from ancient times, called Fair Gap, which our modem Daniels 
have re-christened, though the old one is of historic interest ; for 
here resided, in the year 1630, William, the father of David 
Clarkson, the noted Puritan Divine, mentioned in Joseph Lister's 
Autobiography. 

On the opposite side of Westgate, the old Manor Court, another 
memorial of the past, still remains. It may here be mentioned 
that, in the year 1797, John Marsden, the Lord of the Manor, sold 
the Court House and some adjoining property to William Tetley for 
£380. Probably from the time of the erection of this Court House* 
1678 (not 1688, as stated at page 298, ante)^ the dbuse of the one 
at the bottom of Westgate, may be dated. 

At the top of Westgate, we come to Black abbey. There seems 
to be some solid grounds for supposing that here stood a cell, 
grange, or other building pertaining to a religious house. The 
name occurs as early as the reign of Elizabeth, and it is related that, 
some years ago, lettered stones were found here whilst digging; 
but after many inquiries, the search for further information on this 
subject has been fruitless. The spot may have belonged to Byland, 
an Abbey of Black Monks, who had estates in the neighbourhood ;* 



* On looking at page 366 of the History of Bradford, it seems that Byland 
Abbey had possessions in Bradford, but whether this mesnt parish or town does not 
appear. 
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or to Leicester Abbey, of the order of Black Canons, and owners of 
the Rectory of Bradford. To gather their tithes, or for other pur- 
poses, they may have had some establishment here. 

Brick lane should be spelled Breck lane. It took its name from 
the adjoining ground being broken up to get the stone in it. 

Turning down Drewton street, named from the residence of the 
late George Baron, Esq., the owner of the land, we come to Man- 
Bingham lane. Passing to the left, we find on the east side of the 
lane, contiguous to HalUweU Ashy and built up in the wall, an 
ancient pin-stone, consisting of a pillar, with a cavity at the top^ 
into which small votive offerings, such as pins, were cast. These 
pin-stones, of which there are many scattered about the country, 
were, in Catholic times, placed near wells, which had the reputation 
of possessing healing qualities. It is no strained conjecture to con- 
ceive that this stone, stood in ancient days, besides the Holywell, 
at Halliwell Ash, to receive the votive gifts of those, who either 
expected to receive, or had received, benefit from its waters. 

Returning to the town along Manningham lane, we come to the 
Boyal Alexandra Theatre, a structure of sufficient convenience and 
size to satisfy the play-going public of Bradford, of which a largo 
element is comprised in the German population. The building stands 
in a most convenient locality, near the Grammar School, and has been 
erected from designs and under the supervision of Messrs. Andrews, 
and Pepper, the eminent architects. Though somewhat plain in 
its exterior, it is in the interior the most commodious and beau- 
tiful theatre in the provinces. Both in the architectural details, 
and the arrangement of all its parts (for which the ground was 
admirably fitted), the architects have exhibited great skill. The 
building was erected at the cost of a Joint Stock Company 
(limited), who leased it to the celebrated dramatist and actor, Mr. 
Buckstone. of the Uaymarket Theatre, and his partner, Mr. Wilde, 
who opened it with an effective company, on Monday night, Decem- 
ber 26th, 1 864. On that occasion, amidst the brilliant light, the 
elegant proportions of the Theatre* and the beauty of its decora- 
tions, were exhibited with grand effect, and excited the admiration 
of the crowded audience. The boxes and gallery (three tiers) are 
decorated in an exceedingly effective style. There is ample accom- 
modation for seating 1,800 persons, namely, dress boxes, 200 ; 
upper boxes, 250 ; pit, 600 ; and gallery 750. The total cost of 
the land, Theatre, decorations, stage, and other fittings, amounted to 
about £6,500, which has been most judiciously spent in producing 
one of the most admirable buildings for the purpose, to be found in 
the kingdom. 
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It may be inter69tuig to glance at the preceding theatrical insti- 
tationa which have from time to time existed in the town. In the 
latter part of the last, and early part of the present century, a large 
room in the King's Arms yard, Westgate, reached by a flight of steps, 
constituted the established theatre of the place, and also an assembly 
room. Next, plays were performed for some time in a bam near 
the top of Southgate, in Westgate, until about the year 1820, when 
a theatre was erected on part of the site occupied by the new 
Exchange, facing New street. It was of small dimensions, and 
many are yet alive who witnessed the performances there. The 
lessee of this theatre was Mr. Thompson, who, until a few years 
past, was well known here. This theatre, however, did not pay, 
and it was put to other purposes. Afterwards, plays were acted in 
booths erected in the Hall Ings, until about twenty-five years 
ago, a Mr. Skerret took the Oddfellows' Hall, and fitted it up 
as a theatre, and here plays were acted for a time. Some twenty 
years since, Mr. Mosley, the late worthy lessee of Bradford theatre, 
brought a company to the town, and they p^ormed in a booth in 
the Hall Ings. He then erected, in DiJLe street, the wooden 
theatre, which, for a long period, ministered to the gratification of 
the lovers of the drama in Bradford ; but of late years, this proved 
altogether inadequate to the requirements of the town. 

Resuming our survey, we arrive at Manor Row, where a stately 
County Court was erected in 1863, the old Court of Requests in 
Darley street having become totally inadequate for the accommo- 
dation of the public. The new building is a spacious and hand- 
some one, containing, besides a large and commodious Court-room, 
suitable clerks' and other offices. 

Within the remembrance of old inhabitants, a fine avenue of 
lofty elms and sycamores stood on the site of Darley street* 
Where the present market is, the ground was laid out in orna- 
mental and kitchen gardens. There was no road this way to 
Manningham lane, except a footpath by sufferance. The road 
thither ran by way of Fair Gap. An old and narrow lane, called 
Hardy, or Rawson lane, shaded with hedges and trees, passed 
along what is now Duke street and School street (so named from 
a Methodist Sunday school in it) down into the fields. 

Within the last eighty years, a large number of the old Burgage 
Houses remained in Kirkgate. These, with their quaint gables, 
capacious surrounding homesteads, and ample spaces between each 
house, were more picturesque than handsome. 

The new Bank of the Bradford Banking Co., before described in 
the preceding pages of this *' Continuation/' .adds, by its graceful 
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exterior, vastly to the appearance of Kirkgate, especially when 
viewed from the west. 

At the lower end of Kirkgate, we come to Well street, so called 
from a fine spring of water — School-house well — which supplied 
that end of the town» as mentioned under the head of ** Grammar 
School." llie open space here formed the play-ground of the 
scholars. A portion of the old school still remains contiguous, 
neglected, and in decay. Broad Stones took the name from the 
large flat stoppings placed here for crossing the beck. The trian- 
gular piece of ground between Broad stones and Well street, was 
called, in the Court Rolls of the time of Charles II., the ** Isle of 
Man." Over the door-way of an old house in Stott hill is a shield, 
with the inscription *^ leeb^* '^^ house belonged to the Wainman 
family. On the beck, near Broad stones, it is supposed that the 
mill mentioned by Leland, to be on the east of the town stood, 
and probably here also may be placed the Fulling Mill, mentioned 
in early times as being in Bradford. It must have been placed 
somewhere in this quarter, because the inhabitants were very jealous 
of any pollution Of the upper part of the beck, whence they drew 
a large portion of their supply of water. 

It has generally been supposed that Dead Man's lane took its 
name from the circumstance of a number of soldiers having been 
slain in it, and in the field adjoining on the south side ; but a 
solicitor in the town states that he has seen the name in deeds 
dated long before the Civil Wars. In that case the dead from 
Bowling, and other places in that quarter, were probably brought 
to the Church in that direction. 

The old Vicarage house stands now forlorn, deserted, and put to 
base uses. 

The situations of the various Vicarage houses in Bradford have 
been widely apart. There does not seem to have been a regular 
vicar's residence in Bradford before 1374, when the rector gave 
the old Vicarage house in Goodmansend for the purpose. Pre- 
viously the vicars had resided in private houses. In the year 
1695, the Vicarage house near the Church was purchased; but, 
owing to the increase of manufactures in the neighbourhood, and 
other inconveniences, the building became unfit for the vicar's 
residence. Within the last few years, the present handsome 
Vicarage house in Great Horton Lane has been erected. It is, 
however, at too great a distance from the Church. 

At the top of the hill, near the Cock and Bottle Inn, Lady 
Fairfax was taken prisoner in the Civil Wars, as previously related. 
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Fbom the time of the Conquest to the present, it is probable that 
Boiling has been an independent manor, under its own Lords. 
The bleak hill, which constitutes a large portion of it, could never 
be of much value, hence, in the days of Edward the Confessor, 
Sindi, its Lord, gained little profit from it, being only valued at 5s. 
a year. At the period of Domesday Survey, the manor, like that 
of Bradford, lay waste. 

The next mention of Boiling, after that Survey, is contained in a 
grant of about two oigangs of land there, from Jerdon de Scorchys 
(erroneously called John at page 312, ante) to Kirkstall Abbey, in 
^e year 1248. In Steven's Appendix, vol. ii., page 258, there is 
a copy of this grant by Jordan de Scorchys. He is called son and 
heir of Suain de Leycester, and gives to the Abbey of Kirkstall, all 
the lands, with the appurtenances, which he had in the villages and 
territories of Menhall [«tc] and Boiling, without retention of any, 
in free and perpetual alms, rendering to him and his heirs, and to 
Bobert Fernii and his heirs, 2s. 3d., in equal portions, at the 
feasts of Pentecost and St. Martin. The monks gave him for the 
grant, six marks of silver. These were witnesses: — Richard de 
Thomill, Richard de Tanghe, Roger de Thornton, Robert de Femil, 
Robert de Boiling, Hugh de Horton, Richard de Ledes, Arnold 
de Menhall, Hugh de Rodes, Ralph de Bra/arht^ Adam his son, 
Adam de Boiling, and others. 

On the face of this deed there is revealed some very interesting 
and novel information. No one can doubt that Laister dyke took 
its name from this Swain de Leycester, a considerable owner of 
land here, who perhaps formed a large dyke, still visible, to sepa« 
rate, and be a boundary between his lands and those of Calverley. 
Then we have the names of the chief men of the neighbourhood at 
this period, and among them is Ralph de Braforht^ shewing, it may 
be assumed, how the name of the town was then spoken and 
spelled. Considerable difficulty arises in ascertaining the locality 
of Menhall. The heading to the charter or grant in Stevens, is 
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*< Charta, Jordani de Scorcbys de Terra in Warball and Boiling ;" 
but in tbe body of the charter it is set out as Menhall. Grounds 
exist for presuming that this is tbe same as Newball, for by deed^ 
dated lOtb September, 1441, Wm. de Mirfield, Esq., and Wm. 
Hyk, quit claimed all right in one messmtge, and all lands which 
the monks of Kirkstall had in Newball, in tbe hamlet of Boiling* 
Newball afterwards became one of tbe seats of tbe Richardson's, of 
Bierley. See page 810 ante. 

It will be observed that Robert de Boiling witnessed tbe grant 
by Scorcby's to Kirkstall Abbey. 

He was succeeded by his son John, who, in the forty-third year 
of Henry III., paid 8ds. 4d. for relief to tbe Honor of Ponte- 
fract, in respect of one-third part of a knight's fee, tbe same as the 
manor of Boiling is set down for in the Testa de Neyill. 

To John, succeeded bis son William, followed by other descents, 
until the manor vested in Robert Boiling (see page 302, ante). He 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Roger Thornton, and thus obtained 
virtually tbe manor of Thornton, and also Denbolme. A few further 
particulars of the ^e levied on this marriage have been gathered 
from Brook's MSS., in tbe Herald's College. Tbe fine, dated 22nd., 
Edward III., is between Roger Thornton, plaintiff, and Adam 
Boiling, deforciant, of the manor of Denbolme, and two parts of 
the manor of Thornton, to be for the use of Robert Boiling, and 
Elizabeth, bis wife, daughter of tbe said Roger, and the heirs of 
their bodies. Robert Boiling is assessed in tbe Poll Tax, 2nd 
Richard II., merely as a gentleman, at 6s. 8d. He had issue, 
John, who bad Robert Boiling attainted of treason, for being at 
Towton Field, on the side of tbe Lancasterians. There is, at 
pages 48 and 44 of this '* Continuation,'* some interesting parti- 
culars recorded respecting tbe attainder of this Lord of Boiling. 
It is clear that he and bis family were reduced to great straits 
^whilst deprived of tbe estate. Ultimately, however, be recovered 
them, and died at Boiling Hall. He bad ten children. Tbe suc- 
ceeding Lords of Boiling, until the death of Tristram Boiling, in 
the seventeenth year of Henry VII., are mentioned in the History 
of Bradford, page 803. Tristram was a Justice of the Peace for 
tbe West Riding, and died without male issue. His only daughter, 
Rosamond, married Sir Richard Tempest, of Bracewell.* Under 
this Tempest were arrayed, no doubt, the chivalry of Bradford at 
Flodden Field. He lies in our '* Lady's Queere," in Bradford 



* He wBi High Sheriff of Yorkshire, 8th year of Henry VIII. 
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Church. As Rohert Boiling was not buried there, it is improbable 
that it had originally been appropriated by the Boilings ; but that 
this took place some time afterwards, when it was called Boiling 
Chapel. 

Doubtless Sir Richarc^ Tempest contributed greatly towards the 
expense of building the tower of Bradford Church, as the Tempest 
arms may yet be deciphered on the south side of it, though the 
•etorm finches have not withstood the rough blasts of Church hill, 
or perhaps the Royalist's shot in the Civil Wars serred to deface 
them. In Brook*s MSS. it is supposed that the Boilings were also 
bene&ctors to the Church at the time it was rebuilt, as their arms 
were formerly stained in the large window of the south quire. 
These arms were argent, an escutcheon and an orle of owls sable. 
Sir John, second son of Sir Richard, became, after his death, Lord 
of Boiling, and in the thirty-seventh year of Henry VIIL is taxed 
for subsidy on £333 6s. 8d., the yearly value of his lands, and his 
mother, Rosamond, also paid for her dower in them. Sir John, 
and also Tristram Boiling, were two of the Commissioners for 
levying the subsidy in these parts. 

The remaining descents of the manor are given with sufficient 
minuteness in the History of Bradford. It may, however, be 
noticed that Sir Francis Lindley Wood conveyed the manor and 
estates to Messrs. Sturges, Mason, and Paley, by indenture, dated 
2nd February, 1816, for £20,050, and £1,600, for the valuation of 
the timber. The Bowling Iron Company had a lease for forty years, 
at £2,500 a year (part unexpired), of the minerals, and these were 
also, by the same deed, conveyed to the said purchasers, for 
£24,472. Mr. Mason, by deed dated 3 1st January, 1834, conveyed 
in consideration of £12,000, the manor, the hall, and his share of 
the Boiling estate, to Mr. Paley. 

St. JohfCit^ Bowling^ was in course of erection at the date of the 
publication of the History of Bradford. I have no further par- 
ticulars to add to the account at page 312, ante^ except that the 
building cost £5,000, and that the livuig, worth about £150 a year, 
is in the gift of the vicar. 

St. Stephen^s^ Bowling. — ^This is one of the ten new churches in- 
cluded in the scheme of the Bradford Church Building Society. It 
was consecrated by the Bishop of Ripon, on the 24th April, 1860, 
the site being given by E. B. Wheatley Balme, Esq., who also gave 
towards the erection of the building, £500. A grant of £250 was 
also made for this purpose, out of the general fond of the Bradford 
Church Building Society. To this sum the Incorporated Church 
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Building Society added £415, and Mr. W. Rand, £100. Towards 
the endowment (and cost of the parsonage), the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners gave £1,000, and £200 was obtained from the Qovemors 
of Queen Anne's Bounty. The remainder of the cost and the 
endowment were provided by Charles Hardy, Esq., the patron. 
There are in the church seats for 611 persons, of which 461 are 
firee. The church is in the decorated style, and consists of nave, 
chancel, and aisles* 

Bowling Hall is the only legitimate specimen of the ancient 
baronial hall, now existing in the parish of Bradford. There is 

little doubt that in ancient days it was surrounded by a wall and a 
moat, though both have long since disappeared. The most ancient 
part of the building is not later than the reign of Edward III. ; but 
the whole has, from time to time, been so much renovated, altered, 
and enlarged, that it requires a careful eye to distinguish the 
ancient from the modem part. In the days of the Boilings and 
Tempests, the hall was surrounded by a large and well-wooded 
park ; but it seems to have been, in the main, fenced by palings, 
or high hedges, as very few vestiges of a park wall now remain. 
IVithin the memory of living individuals, some large oaks are re- 
membered as standing on the borders of Oak lane, part of the park. 

Of late years, Bowling has so increased in size as to become part 
and parcel of the town of Bradford, and indeed the rage for build- 
ing has so much extended in the direction of l^ong, that the whole 
of what was formerly called the " Street," is now covered with 
buildings, making, in reality, a continuation of the town of Brad- 
ford in that direction. 

It lies not within the province of this work to do more than 
mention that Bowling Iron Works are among the most extensive, 
and supply some of the best iron, of any in the north of England. 
During these late years, the old company has been reconstituted 
under a decree of the Court of Chancery. 
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Theek was a manor in Blerley at the time of Domesday Swrrey, 
AVibsey, then belonging to Bolton, soon after became an inde- 
pendent manor. When the History of Bradford was written, the 
distinction between them could not easily be defined ; bat the fol- 
lowing narrative of the descents of each will, it is believed, to at 
least a great extent, clear away many obscurities. One difficulty 
still remains, — that whilst the Neviles had the manor of Wibsey, 
the Swillingtons appear to have possessed rights of free warren 
over it. 

To begin with the elder manor — North Bierley — we find in 
Wilson's MSS., Leeds Old Library ^ the following pedigree of 
the Swillingtons : — *' They bore argent, a chevron sable. John 
Swillington lived in the reign of Henry II., 1176. He had issue 
Adam, and a daughter Joan, married to William Calverley, of 
Calverley. This Adam succeeded his father, and had Hugh, who 
had issue. Sir Hugh, and he Robert, who had issue. Sir Hugh, 
to whom Edward I., in the second year of his reign, granted free 
warren in * Rodes, Birlee, and Wybecey.' This Sir Hugh was 
living in the year 1282, and had Sir Adam, his successor. Wilson 
mentions having seen a lease, of the date 1315, where this Sir 
Adam grants to William of Bierley, a farm there for twelve year?, 
at 12d. a year, to which Thomas de Thornton and William de 
Boiling were witnesses. Sir Adam had issue, William (his suc- 
cessor), Reyner, and Sir Robert. This William obtained, in the 
second year of Edward III., a grant of free warren in ' Rodes, Bier- 
ley, Wibsey, and Shelf.' " Thus far from Wilson ; but the subse- 
quent descents of the manor vary, and I choose to take Brook as 
my authority for the following : — The next owner was Robert, the 
brother of the above-named Adam, and uncle of William, who 
had issue, Sir Roger, who married Jane, daughter of William 
Nevile, of Hornby Castle, in Lancashire, and on his decease was 
seized of Royds Hall, Wibsey, and North Bierley, which de- 
scended to his only daughter and heiress, who married William 
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Hopton, Esq., from whom descended Sir Arthur Hopton, who sold 
the manor of Royds Hall to Richard Farmer, of London, and he 
to William Rookes, as mentioned at page 315 of the History of 
Bradford. 

As to Wibeey manor, we have the authority of Brook for stating 
that the manor of Wibsey descended from the family of Longvilliers 
to Nevile, Langton, and Danby, along with estates at Bierley, 
Okenshaw, Cleckheaton, and Famley, and that the Longvilliers 
were entitled to the manor in the reign of Henry IIL In 
Baines' History of Lancashire (vol. 4, p. 598), we are informed 
that Eudo de Longvilliers married Clemence, daughter of John 
Matherby, in the reign of Henry IIL, and got Hornby Castle and 
Brearley Manor by his wife ; and that Sir John Longvilliers, grand- 
son of Eudo, had a daughter and heiress, Margaret, who married 
Geoffrey de Nevile, Governor of Scarborough Castle, in the 54th 
Henry III., and a Justice Itinerant. He died possessed of the 
manors of Hornby and Wibsey, in right of his wife. His son. Sir 
Robert de Nevile, of Hornby, had issue. Sir Thomas, and two 
daughters, Jane and Margaret ; — the first-named daughter married 
Sir John Langton, of Langton, and the latter Sir William Harring- 
ton. The above-named Sir Thomas, the last of the Neviles, of 
Hornby, had issue only a daughter, Margaret, who married Thomas 
Beaufort, Duke of Exeter, youngest son of John of Gaunt, and 
they had a son, Henry, who died young. On the deaths of his wife 
and son, the duke being tenant by the curtsey of the Hornby Castle 
and Bierley estates, surrendered them to Sir William Harrington and 
Margaret, his wife, and to John Langton, who, as heirs of Sir Robert 
Nevile, and co-heirs of their niece, the Duchess of Exeter, were en- 
titled to the reversion. A partition was made between Harrington 
and Langton, whereby the former took the Hornby Castle estates, 
and the latter the manor of Wibsey and other estates. A descend- 
ant of this Langton, Agnes daughter and sole heiress of Thomas 
Langton, married Sir James Danby, Knt, and carried with her the 
Bierley estate and Wibsey manor. This Agnes died in 1514 (her 
husband died 1496), and left a son, Sir ('hristopher Danby, of 
Famley, who married Margery, daughter of Thomas Lord Scrope, 
of Upsal, and had Sir Christopher Danby, who married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Richard Lord Latimer, and died in 1571, leaving a son, 
Sir Thomas Danby, who filled the office of High Sheriff of York- 
shire. He married Mary, daughter of Ralph, Earl of Westmore- 
land, and died in 1590. I have not discovered when the Danby 
family parted with the manor, but Sir James Danby died possessed ' 
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of it at bis death in 1496 ; and William Rookea was the owner 
before the year 1577, when Bernard's Surrey* was taken, as he is 
there stated to hold the manor of Wibsey by knight's service. 

The Rookes were settled at Royds Hall as early as the time of 
Henry VII. It seems probable that they first purchased the North 
Bierley manor, and Royds Hall estate, and then afterwards that of 
"Wibsey, from the Danby family. 

In Brook's MSS. there is the following entry :— ** Edward Rookes 
Leeds, of Royds Hall, Esq., now (1776) owns it [the manor of 
Wibsey], and also the adjoining manor of North Bierley.'' 

These two manors, after they vested in the Rookes' family, 
were, it would appear, known by the common name of the Manor 
of Royds Hall. There is a copy of an advertisement in Brook's 
MSS., of which the following is the substance : — ** The creditors 
who have proved their debts under the commission of bankruptcy, 
against Edward Leeds, Esq., of Royds Hall, money scrivener, are 
to meet at the Sun Inn, Bradford, to assent or dissent to the sale of 
Royds Hall estate, in one lot, at the Sun Inn, on the 30th Decem- 
ber, 1 786." In the sale bill, the estate is described as the freehold 
manor and capital mansion house of Royds Hall, with several 
farms, lands, woods, &c., containing about 850 acres. The waste 
lands contain about 500 acres. The property was not sold, and it 
was offered again at the Sun Inn, in October, 1787, but was not 
sold. In 1788 it was sold to the Low Moor Company. The 
name of Mr. Hardy, of Bradford, attomey-at-law, is affixed to the 
sale bill (see page 316 anU). 

At page 314 of the History of Bradford, a place called Indansal, 
or Jordansal, is mentioned* Sal is a Saxon word, meaning a wood, 
and it is clear that it took its name from Jordan de Byrill, so often 
mentioned in the previous pages, and that the modern name, con- 
tracted, may be found reflected in OdsaL 



* In Bernard's Surrey, 1577, it is said that the manor of North Bierley was 
formerly in the possession of Warren Scargill, afterwards of John Swillington, 
then of William Rookes, who held it hy military senrice. I am quite nnahle 
to state what interest the Scargills had in North Bierley, hat they had some interest 
in Bierley, hecaose, in the time of Henry VII., William Scargill paid for his relief 
for lands in Birle and Bolton, which Warren Scaigill formerly held (Brook's MSS). 
This Bierley, hut for the authority of Bernard, I should have eonduded to be 
East Bierley. The Scargills had the manor of Bolton, near Bradford, to which 
Wibsey was formerly an adjunct 
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Wibsey Cbapel of the Holy Trinity, was built thirty years before 
it was consecrated. The date of its erection is clearly fixed, by an 
inscription on an ancient sun dial, still remaining over the porch 
of the church, and by other marks, as being in the year 1606,* 
but it was not consecrated until the year 1636 (see History of 
Bradford, p. 820). 

At the first, there seems to have been great difficulty in ob- 
taining a sufficient endowment of the curacy. Since then the 
endowment has been exceedingly changeable. In an old Terrier 
of WibSey, signed by Samuel Hudson (1786), the income is 
stated to be only £50 ; but in one of 1809, the income had risen 
to £118. Two farms, the old Red Gin Farm, and Craco Farm, 
are mentioned in the Terrier of 1786 as having been purchased 
with Queen Anne's Bounty Money, at a cost of £400 each. 
Craco Farm is mentioned as having been bought in 1760. In a 
Terrier of the year 1850, the following is returned: — Penny Close 
Farm, 12a. Ir. 17p ; Qlebe, 6a. Or. 12p. ; Red Qin Farm, 17a. 
Ir. 2dp. ; Craco Farm, 15a. Ir. Op. Subsequently Red Gin and 
Craco Farms were sold, and the purchase money invested in Queen 
Anne's Bounty. From the church books, the following has been 
extracted as the value of the living in late years :— Queen Anne's 
Bounty, £152 8s. 6d.; farm, £10; pew rents, £64; lands, £25; 
money payment by the Low Moor Company, £90; fees, £15; 
total, £856 ; net, £350. Single fees were taken at Wibsey Church 
until 1748 ;t in the year 1760, double fees began to be taken. 

Eight bells for Wibsey Chapel, weighing 61cwt. Iqr. 20lb8., 
were cast by Mears, of London, in 1840, and are considered very 
musical. Part of the sacramental plate was purchased in 1840. 
On two old silver chalices are the arms of Rookes, and an inscrip- 
tion, shewing that they were given in 1683, by " Geo. Rookes, of 
Rood's Hall." On one cup are the initials "M. H.," on the other 
" W. R. S." 

LIST OF THB PSBPSTUAL OUBATES OF WIBSET. 

J. F., in 1640, as appears by an inscription on the old bell4 
Tempest EllingworUi, minister in 1655 (see page 821, History of 
Bradford). 



* There is now a stone tablet in the chapel, stating that '* William Rookes^ 
1606, principally built and endowed the chapel of Wibsey, eonsecrated in 1636.*' 

f The Register commences in 1744. The first marriage by licence took place 
here in 1837. 

t Among '* W. R., Esq./* and other initials, **J. F., minister." 
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Samael Crowther seems to liave succeeded Mr. EUingwortb, as lie 
was twenty-three years curate here, and died 1st June, 1680, aged 
forty-seven years. There is an epitaph to him in Wibsey Chapel 
yard, in which his learning, religion, virtue, and loyalty are extolled. 
A tradition, related to me by the late Rev. Joshua Fawcett, pre- 
vails, that Archbishop Sharp being, when a young man, a candi- 
date for this curacy, was defeated. When he became Archbishop 
of York, and held visitations in these parts, he always placed the 
successful candidate on his right hand, in the place of honour, and 
jocosely remarked that had it not been for the loss of Wibsey 
curacy, he should never bave attained the See of York. There is 
some difficulty, however, in dealing with this traditional statement, 
because when Crowther became curate of Wibsey, Sharp was too 
young to be a candidate, and had obtained valuable preferment 
before the death of the former. 

Henry Lund, the next curate, 'beld the office for nineteen years. 
He died on the 14th February, 1699, aged forty-seven years. 
There is an epitaph to bim in Wibsey Chapel yard. 

Three names now follow as curates of Wibsey. 
1706, William Pollard. 
1719, William Smith. 

1728, Nicholas Woolfe. T>ds person was, I presume, the owner 
of the impropriate rectory, and also of the living of Bradford. 

Thomas Naylor is the next curate I find. His name as curate is 
first seen in the Churcb Register, for 1 744, from which time only 
the Wibsey Registers are extant. Naylor is described as surrogate^ 
and in his day numerous marriages by licence were solemnized at 
Wihsey ; and as the parties in most instances resided at a distance, 
it may be supposed that there were then some unusual facilities for 
marriage afibrded here. He died on the 30th August, 1 762, and 
was buried at Wibsey Chapel. 

Samuel Hudson, it is stated, held the curacy from the year 1 762, 
until he was removed by Mr. Crosse, vicar of Bradford, in 1804. 
It appears that about this time a good deal of disorder prevailed in 
this chapelry. Mr. Fawcett informed me that one Booth, being 
curate, or officiating for Hudson, allowed a woman to preach in the 
chapel ; that he }ed a disorderly life, and at last either died in the 
workhouse, or received parish relief. 

Roger Powel, M.A., fellow of Worcester College, Oxford, was 
inducted July 15th, 1804. He died on the 29th January, 1833. 
He was a considerable benefactor, in many respects, to the living 
of Wibsey. 
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The next incumbent, the Rev. Joshna Fawcett, M.A., was a man 
of distinguished parts, and greatly adorned his profession. He 
was bom at Bradford 9th May, 1809, the second son of Richard 
Fawcett, Esq., a name well known and respected in the annals of 
this town. The son received a portion of his education at Bradford 
Grammar School, and, after the usual preliminary tuition, entered 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took his degree of B.A,, 
in the year 1830. Soon afterwards he was ordained curate of 
Pannal, near Harrogate. On the death of Mr. Powe), in 1833, he 
received from his brother-in-law, the Rev. Henry Heap, vicar of 
Bradford, the perpetual curacy of Wibsey, into which he was in- 
ducted 17th February, 1833. He married, on the 3rd June, 1834, 
Sarah Elizabeth, thiid daughter of the Rev. Lamplugh Hird, 
and sister of Henry Wickham Wickham, Esq., M.P. for Bradford. 
Mr. Fawcett had not resided long at Low Moor before it was found 
that the church was totally inadequate for the accommodation of 
the large congregation attending it. With characteristic energy he 
took steps to remedy the evil. The result was the pulling down 
and rebuilding the church, of sufficient dimensions for the require- 
ments of the neighbourhood. He also procured the building of the 
excellent parsonage adjoining the church.* In 1854, he received 
the appointment of domestic Chaplain to Lord Radstock; in 1860, 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Ripon ; and in the same year, honorary 
Canon in the Cathedral Church of Ripon. Mr. Fawcett was a writer 
of considerable ability. Being much attached to antiquarian pur- 
suits, he delivered and published several lectures on topics relating 
to Bradford ; for instance — " Notes of Bradford in the olden time," 
*' Notes of Bradford daring the Civil Wars." He also published 
''A Memorial, Historical, and Architectural of the Parish Church 
of St. Peter*s, Bradford.*' He delivered, at the meeting of the 
Social Science Association, at Bradford, in 1859, a most admirable, 
and carefully prepared, paper '* On the Rise and Progress of the 
Town of Bradford," which was received with great favour, and pub- 
^ lished. In all these works the candid spirit of the author appears 
in his acknowledgment of the sources whence he had obtained his 
information. I cannot but remember, and gratefully acknowledge 
the many kind references he made to my own labours. So great 
was his activity of mind, that he prepared a small, but valuable 
work on the churches in the neighbourhood of Scarborough, whilst 



* Valued in the poor rate at £25 a year. 
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staying there some yean ago to recruit bis broken bealth* To 
notice tbe numerous lectures be delivered on general subjects, such 
as "Architecture," "Music," "Burial Rites," would be beyond 
the scope of this work. He died suddenly whilst walking home, 
after performing the pastoral duty of visiting the sick, and was 
buried the 28th December, 1 864, in the burial ground of the Holy 
Trinity, Low Moor. A vast concourse of people assembled to do 
honour to his memory ; nearly all the clergy of the neighbourhood 
being present, about forty-eight in number. To pronounce his 
eulogy in full, would be beyond my powers ; but this much may be 
said, that in every relation of life, whether as a philanthropist, a 
man of letters, an unassuming, courteous gentleman, or a christian 
pastor, he was beloved and admired by all who knew him. 

Two new churches have, within the last few years, been built in 
this district. The first is, territorially, just within Bowling, but is 
virtually for the use of the inhabitants of this district. 

Si, Matthew^s, Wibsey Bank Foot. — The foundation stone was 
laid by Charles Hardy, Esq., of Odsal House, on the 13th Septem- 
ber, 1848, in the presence of the Bishop of Ripon, Archdeacon 
Musgrave, the Vicar of Bradford, John Hardy, Esq., the patron, 
and others. It is a very neat structure, built from design^ by 
Messrs. Mallinson and Healey, at a cost of £2,000, and consecrated 
in 1849. The living is valued at £120. 

St. Mark'if Low Moor. — ^The foundation stone was laid 19th 
November, 1855, by Charles Hardy, Esq., the patron. It was 
built and endowed by the Low Moor Company. The architects 
were Messrs. Mallinson and Healey. Consecrated in 1857. The 
value of the living is £170 a year, and the Rev. Robert W. 
Loosemore, M.A., is the incumbent. 

Several large schools have been built in this township of late 
years. The Low Moor School was built in the year 1854, at a cost 
of £349. 

Two ancient halls stand here, and are of great interest, as the 
seats of two of the most remarkable families in the parish of 
Bradford — the Richardsons of Bierley Hall and the Dawsons of 
Royds Hall. It will be interesting to* tbe antiquary to know that 
at Bierley Hall, before their removal to Eshton Hall, were kept 
the well known Hopkinson's MSS., and hither, among many 
others, the Rev. Dr. Whitaker and the Rev. Joseph Hunter re- 
sorted for the purpose of consulting them, and enriching their 
Yorkshire Topographical Works with their contents. 
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Seated on high table land, the venerable mansion of Royds Hall 
commands an extensive prospect from the front, looking over a 
portion of the Yorkshire and Derbyshire Pennine chain of moun- 
tains. £ven as early as the reign of Edward III., there can be no 
doubt that the Manor House, the residence of the Lords of North 
Bierley, and probably one of the old timber houses of the period, 
stood on this spot. Sometime in the reign of Henry VII., the 
ancient and respectable family of Rookes were planted here as 
Lords of the Manor. William Rookes, who married the daughter 
of Richard Wilkinson, of Bradford, an heiress, built, in 1640, accord- 
ing to the date over the doorway, part of the present mansion. 
The reigns of James I. and Charles I. were great periods for house- 
building in the parish of Bradford. Both in the exterior and 
interior, Royds Hall is a very fine specimen of the houses of the 
gentry of that period, and of the domestic style of Architecture 
prevailing in the early part of the 17th century, when strength 
and security began to give place to domestic comfort and elegance. 
Its external walla are massively built with squared stones, and 
large many-mullioned windows. The internal arrangements of the 
great and lesser halls, of the passages communicating with them, 
and with the entertaining rooms, are excellent. 

A portion of the building — the lesser hall — ^bears the date of 
1651 ; the west end, 1656; and the eastern end was added about 
the year 1770, by the owner, Edward Leedes, Esq. Formerly, a 
considerable park stretched away to the south of the Hall, in which 
its Lords, with their followers, enjoyed the sports of the chase. 

After the estate passed, in 1789, from the Leedes family (who 
inherited it from the Kookes) to the Low Moor Company, Royds 
Hall became the residence of Joseph Dawson, Esq., one of the 
partners, a man of a philosophic, sagacious mind, who first dis- 
covered, and directed attention to, the mineral riches of Low 
Moor. He was the friend of Priestley, and most of the leading 
philosophers of the age. (See History of Bradford, page 820.) 
His son, the late Christopher Holdsworth Dawson, Esq , resided 
here during his long life, and now the house is occupied by hlA 
daughter. Miss Dawson, to whom I am indebted for the generous 
present of the plate of the Old Hall, which graces this work, and 
will convey to the reader a vivid and correct description of its 
external appearance. 
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£oBEBT D£ Stapletok, a man of consequence in that age, who is 
mentioned in the Black Book of the Exchequer {temp, Henry IL), 
as holding two knights' fees, was the founder of the Horton family. 
His son, Hugh, who took the name of Horton, possessed four 
carucates of land in the two Hortons and in Clayton, and must 
have been in considerable favour to obtain from the Lacies a grant 
of land approaching to the very verge of the town of Bradford. 
This grant took place some time before the year 1193. The land 
remained in the Horton family until the reign of Edward I., when 
Hugh, dying without male issue, it descended to his daughter, who 
had married William Leventhorp. He was the head of the ancient 
family deriving their name from Leventhorp or Lenthorp,* in 
Thornton township. From the Leventhorps, the manor passed, by 
marriage, to the Lacies, of Cromwellbotham, and thence, by pur- 
chase, to the Hortons, as stated in the History of Bradford, page 
329. (See Horton pedigree at the end.) On the 13th October, 
1858, the manor,t with the appurtenances, were sold by Charles 
Horton Rhys, Esq., by public auction, and purchased by Mr» 
William Cousen. These appurtenances are — one at Low green, 
with house, garden, and pinfold, the other in Cross lane, formerly 
called Hall lane, where is situated the remains of the Manor 
House, and a small field. 

On reference to the Inquisition, taken on the Earl of Lincoln's 
death, it will be found that a great number of freeholders in Horton 
paid rents for their lands, as parcel of the Manor of Bradford, 
These lands amounted to about seventeen ozgangs, and had 
evidently been granted out by the early Lacies, before Horton 
was severed from Bradford Manor. Among these freeholder's, were 
the Listers, of Little Horton, who were early settled here. By 



* Probably derived from a Saxon possessori Leofvrinc 

I Described in ihe deeds ai the Manor of Great and Little Horton. 
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Indenture, bearing date James 1., the Earl of Salisbnry and 
Cuthbert Pepper, Esq., surveyors of His Majesty's Liveries, in the 
name of the King, gave to John Lister, son and heir of Thomas 
Lister, livery, of a messuage and 8^ bovates of land, containing 
40 acres, situate at Horton, in Bradford dale, held of the King 
III capite by military service. 

A very accurate enumeration of the principal inhabitants of 
Horton is given in the Poll Tax papers of the second Richard II.. 
The following are the entries of those persons who paid the tax :— 

Merctor, Thomas, son of Koger, and ? ^^^^ llr,j,^\^t, and nx. 

Richd. de Skirton John de Holjns, and nx. 

Roger, son of Roger, and ox. John de Sewall, and ux 

Thos. del firigg, and nx. Wm. de Hawmerode and ox* 

Wm. Loman, and ux. Thos. son Wm., and nx. 

John de Wodehall, and ux. Alec, son of Roger 

Thos., son of Gilbert, and ux. Anabell Lemnan 

John, son of Adam, and ux. Alice, d. of John 

Thos. Mathom, and ux. Agnes, d. of John 

Wm., son of Robt, and ux. Ena Mathon 

Wm. Hawmerode, and ux. John Smensthom 

Thos. Calrerett, and ux. John de Brigg 

It seems that William Leventhorp, then Lord of Horton, did not 
reside there, but at Leventhorpe. He is mentioned under the head 
of Thornton, and is taxed as a Franklin at 3s. 4d. A merchant 
at Horton pays 12d. tax ; all the rest, including their wives, only 
4d. It will be observed that the merchant, besides several others^ 
was only distinguished by his patronymic. 

There were several ancient and respectable families settled in 
Horton in early times; but the most important family were the 
Sharps of Little Horton. They were settled in Bradford in the 
time of Richard II., and had fixed their residence at Little Horton 
before the reign of Henry VIII. In 1620, Christopher Sharp, is 
assessed (with four others at Horton) as being possessed of £20 in 
goods, for which he paid 20s., the largest assessment in the place. 
In the d4th of Henry VIII., he again was assessed as being worth 
£20 in goods, and paid 10s. John, his son and heir, is assessed 
in 1545 upon £20, value in goods, for which he paid 13s. 4d., which 
was the only assessment to that amount in Horton, except that 
upon Humphrey Wood, who paid the same. In a further assess^ 
ment of the same subsidy, 1548, he paid 26s. 8d. upon the said 
£20 in goods, and in the assessment, 1552, under the subsidy 
granted in 1548, he was assessed for £16 in goods, and paid 168.» 
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the largest som paid in Hortoii, except Thomas Wood, who is 
eharged the same. 

The Sharps, of Little Horton, were divided into two maia 
branches. Isaac Sharp, the representative of the junior branch, re- 
built, about 1675, the house at Little Horton, now belonging to F. 
8. Powell. E^q. M. P. It is a substantial and commodious residence. 

Judging, from both external and internal marks, the back or 
northern part of the Hall, at Horton, belonging to the senior 
branch of the family, occupied by Edward Hailstone, Esq , is of 
the date of James I., a remarkable period for the erection of the 
houses of the • smaller gentry in this parish. The Rev. Thoma» 
Sharp began to rebuild the house in 1676, from his own de- 
signs, which are still in existence, and show how he contrived to 
nse the stone and timber of the original ancient house, and the 
work was continued until 1680. In 1675, he prepared an agree* 
ment with Nathan Sharp, of Wike, mason, for the building of " one 
piece of housing, adjoining the now dwelling-house of Thomas 
Sharp, about 18 or 19 yards in length, 7| in breadth, and about 6^ 
in height, at the square," and to pay for the same £46. This 
house, so famous for many stirring and interesting associations, was 
early resorted to by the Nonconformists as a place of worship. A 
large room on the ground floor, now used by Mr. Hailstone for a 
portion of his library, was licensed, in 1672, by the Rev. Thomas 
Sharp, for preaching therein, and on the inside of the capacious 
window sill are scratched, by his own hand, the initials T. 8. 

Thomas Sharp, by his will, dated 26th August, 1693, bequeathed 
to his daughter Martha, the house and farm, occupied by John Boyse, 
of Bradford ; also a farm, in the occupation of Thomas Mountain. 
To his daughter Elizabeth, all his house and lands at Brecken Hill, 
in Great Horton; also a parcel of land, called Moor Close, fifteen 
days' work ; also his close adjoining to the Sew Meeting Place^ 
called Higher End, being five days' work, both in Little Horton; 
also a parcel of land called Goose Land. To his son John, when 
he came of age, his house and land, at Holme Top, in Little 
Horton ; also his house and land at Bradford town end, in the 
occupation of Samuel Stansfield. To his wife, Faith, a farm at 
Beeston, and all his personal estate. — Witnessed by Ralph 
Thoresby, the celebrated antiquary, and Dorothy Ingram. 

Thomas Sharp has left the following memoranda : — Paid my 
brother Isaac's portion, nnder father's will, £140. Paid for 
William's apprenticeship money, £70. Apprenticeship money of 
Abraham [ihe mathematician], £20. Robert's apprenticeship, 
£60. John's portion, £150. Martha*s portion, £200. My Lady 
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Uaynard, £50. Paid to John, Isaac*s funeral expenses, £15. 
Father's funeral expenses, £16 58., including payment to ringers, 
28. 6d. ; vicar and clerk, 38. 4d. ; mortuary, lOs. ; sermon, lOs. 
These, with other charges, amount to £750 7s. lOd., and there 
still remained to be paid Abraham*s portion, £160.* Robert's, 
£140. Cousin Robert Clarkson, £24 15s. Mr. [the Rev. Jonas] 
Waterhouse*8 legacy, £10. The inventory of my father's goods 
at his decease, £190 16s. The total of all he ponsessed, in real 
and persona^state, £1,790 153. ; hie land worth £80 a year. His 
debts amounted to £216 Is. 4d, The legacies and portions 
£615 158, 

All Saints Church, Little Horton.— This is unquestionably the 
grandest pile that has been erected under the auspices of the Brad- 
ford Church Building Society. Both the site, however, and the 
cost of the erection of the structure, have been provided at the sole 
expense of the munificent founder, F. S. Powell, Esq., M.P. The 
edifice, one of the choicest specimens of early decorated gothic 
architecture in the north of England, was built from designs by 
Messrs. Mallinson and Healey. It is in the form of a Latin Cross, 
with nave, side aisles, transepts, and chancel. The length of the 
church internally is about 137 feec. The windows are filled with 
atained glass of great beauty, and the pavement formed of encaustic 
tiles of a very superior description. Pillars, with clustered shafts, 
and admirably carved capitals of flowers and leaves, divide the side 
aisles from the nave. The pews, or rather stalls^ are of oak, 
with reclining backs, ornamentally pannelled. Marble steps lead 
to the altar; and the stalls for the choristers, reading desk, and 
pulpit are elaborately and beautifully carved. An organ has been 
erected, at a cost of £400. Taken altogether, both in the interior 
and exterior, there is no other church in these parts to excel it. 
At present the tower has not been finished; but it is intended 
to be, with the spire (a semi-hexagon), of great height. It is 
estimated that the cost of this noble edifice, when completed, will 
be upwards of £15,000. On Thursday, the 31st of March, 1864, 



* Abraham Sharp, of Little Horton, son of John Sharp, of Little Horton, 
clothier, did, by Indenture of Apprenticeship, dated 24th May, 1069, pat himself 
apprentice to William Shaw, of York, mercer, for eight years, and was assigned 
for the remainder of the term, to John Smith, of York, mercer, on the 24th May, 
1671. It is clear, therefore, that the great mathematician was brought np to the 
trade of a mercer, and £20 was paid with him as a premium. 
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the church was consecrated by the Bishop of Ripon, the ceremonj 
being witnessed by a large concourse of the clergy and gentry of 
Bradford and the vicinity. Afterwards, luncheon was partaken of 
by a large number of the visitors. The founder presided, and 
speeches, responding to the usual loyal and patriotic toasts, de-> 
livered by the Bishop, Archdeacon Musgrave, Charles Hardy, M. 
"W. Thompson, Esqrs., and others. It must be mentioned that the 
church contains accommodation for between 900 and 1000 persons. 
The patronage, is vested in Mr. Powell. The present #icumbent is 
the Rev. H. Leach. 

The Church of St. Andrew's, Lister Hills, was erected in 
1852-3. It is built in the middle pointed style, which prevailed 
during the reign of King Edward HI. There are seats for 550 
adults, and 250 children. The cost of the building exceeded 
£3,000. The nave and aisles are 76 feet long, and 51 feet wide ; 
chancel, 36 feet long and 19 feet wide ; tower, 19| feet square and 
65 feet high. The pulpit and font are of stone, beautifully carved, 
by Mr. Mawer, of Leeds, and the gift of Alderman John Band. 
The organ is a present from 8. Smith, Esq , late Mayor, The 
Church was consecrated by the Bishop of Ripon, on September 
28th, 1853. 

Since the preceding pages were printed, Mr. Hailstone has 
favoured me with some interesting information, derived from a 
document in his possession, respecting the Old Presbyterian 
Chapel ; and as it stands within the precincts of Little Horton, I 
insert the information here for want of a better place. A current 
tradition prevails that the materials for building the old Chapel 
came from Howley Hall. This document proves the fact. The 
firat leaf is unfortunately wanting, but there are subsequent entries 
thus : — " Paid for Hooley windows, £3, &cc." There are also 
entries of the same nature, clearly proving that most of the ma- 
terials for building the Chapel were brought from Howley. The 
total of the expenses of the building is put down at £340 3s. 6d* 
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The manor of Clayton, after being severed from Bolton,* came, it 
appears, into the possession of the Hortons, of Horton, as men- 
tioned at page 334. But there was, in very early times, a family 
of the name of Clayton settled here, having large possessions in the 
manor. So early as the days of Henry II., Alexander, the son of 
Swane of Clayton, gave land in Osenhope to Nostel Abbey. In 
the year 1310, William Ae Clayton held ten oxgangs of land in 
Clayton, and four in Ozenhope. These Claytons were probably 
related in some manner to the Thorntons, and in consequence 
their lands became, I assume, through that family, the property 
of the Boilings by marriage. At all events, in Bernard's Survey, 
the oxgangs held by William de Clayton, and also ten ox- 
gangs held by Jordan de Birill, in 1287, according to Eirkby's 
Inquest,! are stated to have come into the possession of John 
Boiling, and thence to the Tempests. In an Inquisition, taken on 
the death of Rosamond Tempest (Elizabeth I.), she is stated to 
have been possessed of lands here. The manor vested in the 
Lords of Horton, it seems, in the reign of Henry II. They had 
land here at the time of Kirkby's Inquest, 1287. According to 
the Nomina ViUarum, Leventhorp was Lord of Horton and 
Clayton in 1316. In the 12th Henry VI., William, son and heir 
of Thomas Leventhorp, paid for the third part of a knight's fee in 



* It appears from the following that the Lords of Bolton had, long after the 
separation, some estates in Clayton :— "The Jurors say that John de Seargill, grand- 
father of Warren, the son of William de Seargill, now deceased, held certain tene- 
ments in Clayton, of the honour of Pontefract by fealty." Escheats, 36th Edward 
III. In the 34th Edward III. (1359), it is also sUted in the Feodary Account 
that lUchard Philip paid 18s. for lands and hereditaments in Clayton, in the hands 
of the Lord of the Manor, by reason of the minority of William Cosen, heir 
of John de ScargilL 

f This land of Jordan de Birill is supposed to haye been held of Byland in fea 
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Clayton, 339. 4d. The manor then descended to the Lacies, of 
Cromwellboitom. It does not appear whether Joshua Horton 
purchased of John Lacy the manor of Clayton as well as Hortoa 
(see page 329, anie); but Brook, in his MSS., mentions that the 
manor came to William Horton, of Coley Hall, who, dying much 
involved in debt, his estate was sold by his executors to satisfy the 
same. Two maiden sisters, Mary and Martha, the daughters of 
John Midgley, of Scholemoor, gentleman, bought, for about £1,000, 
the manor. Mary Midgley was the first wife of Samuel lister, of 
Horton, Esq., Justice of the Peace, and died without issue, when 
the manor became the sole property of her sister. She died at 
Everton, in the county of Notts., the 24th June, 1778,* and left 
her estate to Mr. Cooke, minister of Everton, and his wife, whose 
maiden name was Hollings, and distantly related to her. 

The manor was purchased by Mr. Richard Hodgson,f who, 
dying in 1821, without issue, devised it to his niece, Sarah, 
daughter of Nathan Jowett, Esq. It was the property of Miss 
Jowett at hex death, in the year 1840, aged thirty-seven. By her 
will, dated the 16th December, 1833, she devised this manor and 
all her valuable real estates unto her cousin George Baron, of 
Drewton, in the parish of North Cave, in the East Riding. Thid 
gentleman died a bachelor in 1854, leaving a singular will. 

A series of expensive litigations sprung up from the limita* 
tions of this will ; but in the end it was decided, on an appeal to 
the House of Lords, in March, 1860, that the vast estates of the 
testator, worth £8,000 a year, came to Nathan Atkinson, of Bolton, 
farmer, who assumed the name of Jowett. A disentailing deed was 
executed, and in the result, the manor of Clayton vested in James 
Atkinson Jowett, the present Lord of the Manor. 

A handsome Church, dedicated to St. John, was erected here in 
the year 1851, It is in the patronage of the Vicar of Bradford, 
and the living, which is valued at £100 a year, is held by the Rev* 
J. H. Maning, B.A« 



^ She WEB buried at Bradford, where a monnment was erected to ber memory. 

f The Manor, or Lordship of Clayton, with all the rights, royalties, members, 
and appurtenances was conveyed by Indentores of Lease and Release, of the 11th 
and 12th Mary, 1798, the latter between George Cooke, of the Istpart; Mary 
Cooke, the Rev. Henry Cooke, and John Cooke, and Mary, his wile, of the 2nd 
part ; and Richard Hodgson of the 3rd part. 
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Thobktov, like Clayton, belonged, at the time of Domesdaj 
Bunrey, to Bolton manor. But soon after the date of that Survey, 
a family of considerable consequence had acquired lands here, and 
took their name from the place. Originally, this manor (and some 
others near it) did not belong to the liberty of Bradford ; but it is 
proved by the Hundred Rolls (time of Edward I.), that the powerful 
ikmily of the Lacies had so appropriated it« It is to be remarked, 
also, that this, as well as other manors formerly belonging to the 
manor of BoitoHj was taxable to the King. 

But in very early times, most likely in the reign of Henry I., 
the Thorntons had two carucates of land here, and thus obtained, by 
some process of subinfeudation, manorial rights. Unlike Bowling, 
Horton, and Oxenhope, which, from time to time, in the reigns of 
Henry VII. and Elizabeth, were claimed by the Crown, in respect 
of their being parcel of the manor of Bradford, the claim of Thorn- 
ton to be independent was never disputed. Likewise, in the 
Inquisition, taken on the Earl of Lincoln's death (1311), we do not 
find any freeholders here paying rents to the Lacies, as was the case 
in many other contiguous places. 

The manor descended, as shewn at pages 836 and 887 of the 
History of Bradford, until Roger de Thornton, not having male 
issue surviving, and his daughter Elizabeth having married Robert 
Boiling, Lord of Boiling, Roger levied a fine in the 22nd of Edward 
ni., of the manor of Denholme, and two parts of the manor of 
Thornton, to the use of Robert Boiling and Elizabeth, his wife, 
and the heirs of their bodies, and in default of issue, to William 
Thornton, and his heirs male ; remainder to the sister of the said 
Elizabeth, and afterwards to Adam, son of John Savile, of Famley.* 
The other parts of the whole fee of Thornton vested ultimately also. 



• Brook's MSS , in Herald's College. 

2 L 
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in some way, in the Boilings, and descended, along with Boiling 
manor (see page 304, ante), until the year 1620, when it was sold 
to Mr. Watmough. 

As shewn in the History of Bradford, under the head '* Thornton,'' 
it came, along with the Headley Estate, first to John Cockcroft, 
of Bradford, attorney-at.]aw, and then that one moiety afterwards 
Tested in the Stanhope* family, and the other in Captain Rhyss. 
The present Lords of the Manor are John Spencer Stanhope, Esq. 
and Michael Stocks, Esq. 

A few additional notices of Thornton Chapel have been collected. 
At the western end of the building there is, over the inscription of 
1612, mentioned at page 340, ante^ another inscription, dated 1587» 
when probably the most ancient part of the present chapel was 
built. In 1720, the seats within the chapel were repaired and 
altered according to pattem.f It was resolved at a vestry meeting 
in 1756, that the roof of the chapel should be taken off, the north 
side wail taken down, the west end wall pulled down to within a 
yard of the ground, and rebuilt and raised six yards in height from 
the floor at the front of the chapel ; that the south side and east 
wall should also be pulled down and rebuilt of the same height^ 
and a gallery be erected on the north side of the chapel, and 
another at the west end, and the seats sold. The pews of the 
chapel were repaired in 1 793, when a gallery was erected for an 
organ at the east end. The chapel was refronted in 1818 on the 
south side; also re-roofed, and the cupola erected.§ The chapel 
bell is dated 1664, and the font seems to be about the same period* 
There is in the vestry, an oak chest, which was given by *' Tym* 
Wads worth, Brearley, 1686." 

* Walter Stanhope, nephew of John Stanhope, was Lord of a half part in 1791, 
and Sir Watts Horton of the other. John Stanhope married Barbara, daughter of 
Cockcroft. 

f The following memorandum is extracted from the church books for 1720 : — 
« The seats on the south side belong wholly to Thornton township. The middle 
TOW from the chest, belongs to Allerton snd Wilsden, seat for seat ; the north side 
belongs to Thornton, Allerton, Wilsden, and Clayton." 

I The repairs of the chapel were borne in four equal parts, — Thornton, 2 parts; 
Clayton, 1 : Allerton, } ; Wilsden, }, of the remaining fourth part From a 
memorandum, made in 1744, in the Register, the Communion money was thus 
distributed: — "Thornton, 8d. ; Denholme, 8d.; Allerton, 8d. ; Wilsden, 8d.; and 
Clayton, 9d." 

§ There is the following entry in the Register for 1747 :— Paid Mr. Horton £10 
for the site of the vestry. 
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In Sharp's M8S., written at the beginning of the last century, 
there is the following : — '* The curate of Thornton is maintained 
by voluntary subscriptions, save that about £7 per annum was 
settled on him by Samuel Sunderland, Esq. I suppose, likewise, 
that he has surplice fees as well as the vicar." 

From a memorandum, made in the year 1851, the following note 
of the sources of the living of this curacy has been extracted : — ** 1 
farm, £40; 2 do., £24; 3 do., £21; 4 do., £28; two Queen 
Anne*s Bounties, £24 ; tenant rent, £7 ; fees, (say) £6 ; total, 
£150. The parsonage house was sold for £260, and invested in 
Queen Anne's Bounty. 

Judging from some entries in the Chapel Register, the Ecclesias- 
tical Authorities of Thornton were, at the commencement of the 
last century, very strict in punishing immorality, by dealing church 
censures. In the foreleaf of the second Register, commencing in 
1707, many persons are entered, between the years 1712-1726, as 
excommunicated for fornication, and several men and their wives 
for fornication before marriage. The marriages at this period were 
only about one in a year at Thornton. 

LIST OF THE FBBPETUAL 0TTB4TBS OF THOBNTON. 

1655, Jeremiah Maston ; " A constant and faithful minister.'' 
See page 340, History of Bradford. 

Joseph Dawson, ejected in 1662. See note to page 225 of the 
History of Bradford. 

Thomas Ferrand, minister in 1706; last signs the Register in 
September, 1714. 

1714, Michael Baron signs the Register last in 1724. He was, 
J believe, son of Vicar Baron.* 

1724, John Finch. There is the following entry in the Register 
of Burials at Thornton Chapel : — '' 4th October, 1736, John Finch, 
.curate, of Thornton. 

1739, William Sunderland. \ These appear, from the Chapel 

1742, Joseph Haigh. | Register, to have been curates 

1746, Joseph Hague. ) here. 

1754, Joseph Thwaites ; bom at Brough, in Westmoreland, July 
13th, 1726, died 28th February, 1799, buried on the north side of 
the altar, at Thornton Chapel, where there is a monument to his 



* In the Regitter of Burials at Thomtoiii for 1715, there is the following : — 
'• Martha Baron, of Durham." 
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memory, sunnounted bj his anna. Ho resided at Clayton, and was 
forty-five years curate of Thornton.* 

1 799, William Atkinson; I believe the lecturer at the Parish Church* 

1801, John Ison, B.A. 

1802, Joseph Wilson, B.A. 

1804, Thomas Atkinson. Resigned in 1815. 

1815, Patrick Bronte, B.A. Resigned in 1820, and removed to 
Haworth. (See " Haworth.")t 

1820, William Bishop. Buried at Thornton Chapel, 12th April, 
1839, aged sixty-one. . 

1839, George Thomas, B.A. Resigned in 1851. 

1861, Henry Woodward. Resigned in 1855. 

1855, Richard Henry Heap, the present incumbenty wa of th« 
Rev. Henry Heap, late vicar of Bradford* 

In the interior of the chapel, upon the south wall, is the follow* 
ing inscription upon a tablet, with an nrn, surmounted with 
drapery : — 

** Sacred to the memory of Joshua Firth, gentleman, eldest son of 
John Firth, of the parish of Halifax, by Hary, only daughter and 
heiress of John Hal], of Kipping, in this parish, who died 17th day 
of July, 1769, aged 95; also John Firth, of Kipping, gentleman, 
only son and heir of the said Joshua, by Abigail, one oi the 
daughters of John Dixon, of Bradford, who died 16th August, 
1782, aged 65; also John Firth, Jun., a minor, grandson of the 
last-named John, and eldest son of Joshua Firth, of Allerton Hall, 
gentleman, who died 2nd August, 1782; also Esther, relict of the 
above John Firth, daughter and co-heiress of John Fox, of Rhodes, 
gentleman, who died 2 1st March, 1806, aged 87 ; also Eliatabeth, 
the wife of John Scholefield Firth, of Kipping, gentleman, who 
died 2nd July, 1814, aged 56." 

On a tablet below : — 

'^ In memory of Joshua Firth, formerly of Allerton Hall, gentle- 
man, who died in London, 16th November, 1814, aged 62 ; also of 



* Mr. Thwaites was a strict disciplioarian, and kept the rough spirits of hit 
ehapelry in subjection. He caused a resolution to be passed at a vestry meeting, 
in 1787, and enforced it, that no publican should sell beer, &c., alter 10 p m. upon 
week-days, the Feast-day excepted, nor before 12 a.m. on the Sunday, nor after 2 
until 4 p.m., nor after 8 p.m. 

f At Thornton, his celebrated daughter, Charlotte, was bom at the then par- 
sonage house. 
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John SeHolefield Firth, of Kipping, gentleman, son of the aboTe 
John and Esther Firth, and brother to the last-named Joshua Firth, 
who died 27th December, 1820, aged 63 ; also Catherine, relict of 
the last-named Joshua Firth, who died at Islington, 26th 8eptem« 
ber, 1825, aged 71." 

On a tablet below : — 

** Sacred to the memory of Elizabeth, only child of J. 8. and EL 
Firth, of Kipping, and wife of Rey. J. C. Franks,* A.M., vicar of 
Huddersfield, ob. 11th September, 1837; also of Ann, second wife, 
and relict of the said John S* Firth, Esq., ob. 14th September, 
1846, aged 86 years." 

The above-named John Hall, of Kipping, died in 1709. He 
W8S a great Nonconformist. On his grave-stone, in Thornton 
Chapel yard, he is styled " Medicns,'' but whether that meant 
apothecary or physician, it is not easy to determine. 

The old chapel at Kippingf formed a great centre of the Noncon- 
formist body in these parts. There is over the building, which 
formerly constituted the chapel, now converted into a bam, a stone, 
with the date 1669 upon it. We may assume that this was the 
first building set apart, in Thornton, for Nonconformist worship. 
There is a tradition that the meeting house formerly stood at Black 
Dyke, above Thornton, but at what time I have no means of know- 
ing ; but I conjecture it refers only to meetings at a private house. 

In Joseph Lister's Autobiography, there is this information 
respecting Kipping Chapel : — ** After the Black Bartholomew Act 
was passed (1662) we had several houses where we met, — as that 
at Kipping, at Sugden Head, and our house (at Allerton), and 
sometimes at Horton. We had Mr. Ryther one year, and then he 
had a call to London ; sometimes Mr. Root, sen. ; Mr. Root, jun. ; 
Mr. Ness ; Mr. Marsden; Mr. Coats ; Mr. Bailey, and others. At 
last 'we got a man called Mr. Whitehurst, and he became our 
pastor.^ After some years a difference fell out between him and 



* James Clarke Franks. 

f In Bernard's Surrey, taken in tbe year 1577 (see page 109, of the History of 
Bradford), two hamlets — Cockham and Hedley-^aze mentioned in connection with 
Thornton. There is considerable doubt whether the former was "Kipping" or 
not, because there is near Thornton a lane called Cockham, or Cockin lane, where 
a few honaes have stood for generations. 

t In a note to the edition of Lister's Autobiography, edited by the celebrated 
antiquary, Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., it is stated that all these, except Mr» 
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several of tlie church members, and we withdrew from him, and I 
was one of those that did so. And about two years afterwards, we 
heard of one Mr. Smith, a young man, that liTed with his father at 
York, and a man of fine parts. He remained for seyen or eight 
years at Thornton, when he remoyed to Mizenden Chapel." He 
entertained Unitarian views, and attacked the doctrine of Justifica- 
tion by Faith. He died at Mizenden in 1736, aged eighty-six 
years. See " Christian Reformer*' for October, 1854. After the 
retirement of the Rev. Mw, Smith, various ministers supplied, 
temporarily. Kipping ChapeL At last. Accepted Lister, a cripple, 
and a learned man, was chosen, the son of Joseph Lister, author 
of the '* Autobiography.*' He continued the minister for seven 
years, and died 25th February, 1709. He lies buried on the south 
side of Thornton Chapel yard, next the chapel, and by his friend 
Dr. Hall. See a full account of both in Joseph Lister's work. 
Samuel Hulme, who succeeded Accepted Lister, lived at Little 
Horton. He had eleven children, was father of Dr. Joseph 
Hulme, a noted physician at Halifax, and also of Nathaniel, an 
eminent physician in London. The Rev. Mr. Hulme died in 1756, 
aged seventy. 

In the '* Memoirs of the Rev. Joseph Cockin," minister at Kip- 
ping Chapel, and afterwards of Halifax, it is stated that John 
Whitford succeeded Mr. Hulme. He came from Cleckheaton, and 
had been travelling companion to Whitfield. In his time the old 
chapel at Kipping was claimed and recovered by Mr. Firth, shew- 
ing that his ancestor. Dr. Hall, had only let the Nonconformists 
have the use of it, and had not conveyed it to them. The Kipping 
Chapel was accordingly left, and a new one built in the village in 
1770. Mr. Whitford resigned in 1775, owing to difierences with 
the congregation, and was succeeded in 1777, by the Rev. Joseph 
Cockin ; born at Honley, and he, removing to Halifax, was re- 
placed by the Rev. Mr. Calvert, who died in 1816, aged sixty-nine 
years. Mr. Pool took his place. I have no account of the suc- 
ceeding ministers. 

The greater part, if not ultimately the whole, of the fee of 
Denholme, became, at an early period, the possession of Byland 
Abbey, and it appears exceedingly probable that they obtained 
the whole of it from the Thorntons, of Thornton. On reference 

Bailey, were miniaten who had left the church, and that Dr. Galamy's writiiigs 
may he eonsolted for particulars respecting them. Mr. Bailey was one of the 
first persons who entered the Nonconforming ministry. He died young. 
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to the descents of the manor of Thornton, it will be seen that 
Thomas de Thornton had issue, two daughters only : Matilda 
or Maud married Robert of Horton, and had a son, Hugh, who 
granted, according to Burton, the fourth part of Denholme, as 
mentioned at page 341, ante. The other, Inscella, Ursula, or 
Jurceline, for it seems she was called by all these names, married a 
Scot of Calverley, and granted, in her widowhood, the fourth part 
of Denholme, to wit, between Subden broc, from the east side of 
Denholme, and the ditch which goes in the midst of Akenclough, 
from the north of Denholme ; and between Denholme broc, from 
the east side of Denholme, and between certain lands of Oxenhope 
and Denholme, from the west of Denholme.* It will be seen that 
this description is, in the main, like the first part of that in the 
grant of Hugh de Horton, quoted in the History of Bradford. It 
seems that the grant set out in the paragraph in Burton, as above- 
mentioned, is compounded of two parts, the first ending with the 
words : — **Closes of Roger de Thornton." William le Scot, of 
Calverley, the son of the above-named Ursula, confirms to Byland 
Abbey, the lands given by his grand-father, Thomas de Thornton. 
Nothing more plainly shews the insecure tenure of property in 
those times than the continual confirmations we find of grants and 
conveyances made long before. 

After the dissolution of Byland Abbey, Denholme Park estate 
vested in Sir Richard Tempest, and from the Tempests it came to 
Sir John Savile, of Howley Hall, knight, and he and his son, 
Henry Savile, on the 8th June, 1612, conveyed to William Slater, 
of Halifax, gentleman, and William Whitaker, of the same place. 
Chapman, Weetshaw, in Denholme, containing 711 acres. The 
BavHes also sold to Richard Deane and William Deane 120 acres, 
other part of Weetshaw, In 1612, Slater and Whitaker conveyed 
to Richard Horsfall, of Oxenhope, 120 acres of Weetshaw bottom, 
as the same was then enclosed, adjoining HoUing Park, and also 
conveyed ^ of three wells in these inclosures, between Horehead 
hole and the Redgate end there. Afterwards, other parts of the 
Weetshaw came to the Horsfalls. Slater and Whitaker covenanted 
for title against Robert Savile, knight, father of the said Sir John, 
and against Sir Richard Tempest or Robert Tempest, his late 
father, or the heirs and assigns of Richard Tempest, brother of the 
said Robert, or the heirs or assigns of Nicholas Tempest, father of 
the said Robert, or of Sir John Tempest, brother of the said Nicholas* 



• Jenning's MSS., No. 797. (Brit Mu&) 
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By conyeyance, dated 29tb December, 1613, the above-named 
Sir Jobn Savile and Henry, bis son, granted to Jobn Drake, of 
Kippyn, in 'fbomton, in consideration of £150, one-fourtb of all 
tbat great inclosnre, pasture, or continent of land and woody 
ground, called by tbe name of tbe Hollyn Park, containing by 
estimation 280 acres, witb tbe appnrtenances, in Denbolme, in tb« 
occupation of tbe said Jobn Savile, or bis assigns, parcel of a great 
park, called Denbolme Park, and wbicb Hollyn Park abuts upon 
anotber great close, called tbe Doe Park, on tbe soutb part, upon 
certain lands, called Weetsbaw, on tbe west, upon Manywells 
and Bircbin Lee on tbe nortb part, and upon tbe commons of 
Tbomton and Allerton on tbe east, togetber witb tbe mines and 
quarries. 

. Since tbe publication of tbe History of Bradford, a bandsome 
cburcb, dedicated to St. Paul, baa been erected at Denbolme, tbe 
cost being cbiefly raised by subscription. It is in tbe early Englisb 
style, of admirable proportions, witb tower, spire, nortb and soutb 
aisles, and cbancel. Placed ux a commanding position, it forms a 
striking feature in tbe landscape. Tbe interior is fitted up in a 
superior manner, and tbe east window consists of stained glass. 
Tbe endowment, exclusive of dues and fees, amounts to £150 a 
year, and tbere is a good parsonage attacbed. Tbe Crown and tbe 
Bisbop of Ripon present alternately tbe incumbent. Denbolme is 
now constituted an Ecclesiastical parisb. 

Respecting Sagar's Cbarity, it may be mentioned tbat Randal 
Well Holme Close was ezcbanged witb Mr. Ricbard Fawcett, wbo 
gave for it an estate at Clayton, wortb £1,000. See History of 
Bradford as to tbis Cbarity, page 344. 

To tbe Report of tbe Commissioners of Cbarities (page 342, 
History of Bradford), may be added tbat tbe present scbool bouse 
at Scbool green was erected in 1831, and tbat tbe income of tbe 
master is about £60 a year. 

A Mecbanics' Institute was erected at Tbomton in tbe year 
1837, and is well attended. 

Tbomton bas of late years grown to a large tbriving manufac- 
turing village, notwitbstanding a decrease of nearly 400 inbabitants 
in tbe townsbip, between tbe years 1851 and 1861, owing, it is 
conceived, to tbe removal of woolcombers and band-loom weavers, 
and tbeir absorption into otber brancbes of tbe worsted manu- 
&cture. 
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Hawobth, or Highwortb, one of the Berewicks belonging to 
Bradford at the Conquest, continued under its Lords for several 
centuries. According to the Nom. Villarum, Nicholas de Audley, 
the owner of the manor of Bradford, was also Lord of Ha^orth in 
1316. But, long before this date, one John de Haworth had four 
pxgangs of land here. These descended to his heirs,* Roger de 
Manningham and Alice de Bercroft, who held them, according to 
Kirkby*s Inquest, in the 24th year of Edward I., and are also 
returned as the owners in the Inquisition, taken on the Earl of 
Lincoln's death, 1311. Afterwards, but by what means does not 
appear, these oxgangs became vested in Christopher Danby, and 
by P.M. Inquisition, taken 22nd October, 1544, before Charles 
Jackson, Esq., Escheator to the King, in Ardington^s office, who 
died seized of one messuage in Hay worth, the jurors say that the 
lands of Hayworth are held of Christopher Danby, Ent., by un- 
known service.f Later, the above-mentioned four oxgangs came 
to John Rishworth, and then to Alexander Rishworth, who, in 
the year 1577, held them, according to Bernard's Survey, by the 
service of one-eighth part of a knight's fee, and claimed to have 
the manor " by reason of the land." For the successive descents 
of the manor through Bladen and the Midgleys, to the Ferrands, see 
History of Bradford, page 344. Some further particulars respect- 
ing the Midgleys, Lords of the Manor, have been collected. It is 
stated that the manor came into their hands by purchase, for £80. 
Bee page 348, anie. This sum is so small that it seems probable 



* It is probable that John de Haworth had two daaghters, co-heiresses of his 
property, and that one marrit-d a Manningham, and the other a Bercroft. If so, 
Roger de Manningham' s mother was dead, and he took her share. The Haworths 
were an inflnential family. In the time of £dward III., William de Haworth 
held Todmorden. 

f Brook's MSS , Htrald's College, under the head ''Haworth.*' 

2m 
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it was merely an equivalent for a lease of the manor, and that the 
purchase of the entirety took place afterwards. 

In the Register of Burials at Haworth, for September, 1723, is 
the following? : — " Wm. Midgley, Lord of the Manor of Haworth." 

David Midgley, the next Lord, had a very short tenure of his 
lordship. The following is an abstract of his will : — 

Will of BaYid Midgley, of Westcrofthead, in the township of Haworth, gentle- 
man, bearing date 6th March, 1724 (N, S.), whereby he gives to his consin, Joseph 
Midgley, son and heir of William Midgley, of Old Field, in the parish of Keighley, 
yeoman, all that, the manor or lordship of Haworth, and all commons, royalties and 
appurtenances belonging to the same ; also a messuage called Cookhouse, situate 
near Haworth, and the land thereto belonging, in the occupation of William Midgley 
his cousin. After mentioning his late brother William, Testator gives to his mother, 
Judith Midgley, the messuage and land called Withens, in Hawoith, for her life, 
and after her death to Joseph Midgley and Timothy Horsfall, of Westcrofthead, his 
brother in-law, to hold upon trust ; and with the rents, issues and profits, to clothe with 
good and convenient blue clothes, and other necessary wearing apparel, ten poor 
children of the township of Haworth, to be from time to time made choice of at the 
discretion of his said Trustees, and their heirs, which children should be then under 
the age of seven years, if the rents and profits of the said premises should extend to 
do the same. He gives to Mary, his sister, wife of Timothy Horsfall, a messuage, 
with land, called Bully Trees, in Stanbury; to Sarah, his sister, wife of Thomas 
Lister, of Old Town, Heptonstal, and his said sister Mary, all the residue of his lands, 
and appoints the above-named Joseph Midgley, sole executor. — Witnesses, Jonai 
Horsf&ll, Michael Horsfall, and T. Dobson. 

This David Midgley, Lord of the Manor of Haworth, died April, 
1724. 

On a monument in Haworth Church, is the following inscrip- 
tion : — '^ Joseph Midgley, of Oldfield, Lord of the Manor of 
Haworth, died November 10th, 1765, aged 46." 

William Ferrand, Esq., became, on the death of his mother, 
Mrs. Sarah Ferrand, entitled to the manor, under the limitations 
of the will of Benjamin Ferrand, dated 1805, and is the present 
Lord.* 

On the site of Haworth Church, a Chapel had undoubtedly ex- 
isted previously from a remote time, not unlikely from about the 
period when a church first reared its head at Bradford. But 
Haworth has undoubtedly been part and parcel of the same parish 
as Bradford from the first. 



* There is a mistake at page 348 ante. The Manor of Haworth alone cost 
£4,100. The Manor and Estate of Harden was purchase^^in 1841 for £17,300. 
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Anciently, the sustenance of the Chaplain of Ha worth consisted 
of certain stipends paid to him by the rector and vicar of Bradford, 
and the inhabitants of Haworth. In the year 1320, a monition 
issued from the Ecclesiastical Court of York, commanding the 
rector to pay to the chaplain 20s., the Ticar two marks and a 
half, and the inhabitants one mark a year, to sustain a chaplain 
officiating in the Chapel of Haworth.* Thus it would appear that 
these stipends had been withheld. Soon after, the chaplain's in- 
come received some augmentation, by the founding of a chantry 
in the chapel, and endowing it with a messuage, 7 acres of land,f 
and 20s« rent. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, the inhabitants of Haworth raised the 
sum of £36 — of large value then — and bought a farm for the further 
endowment of the chaplain, or minister of Haworth. The follow- 
ing abstract will explain fully the transaction : — 

By an Indentare made the 18th December, 2nd year of the reign of Elizabeth, 
(1569) between Henry Savile, Thomas Darley, and William Adameof the Ghapelry 
of Haworth, of the one part ; and Andrew Heaton and Charles Holmes of the same 
Ghapelry, of the other part AAer reciting that the inhabitants within the Ghapelry 
of Haworth, had raised the sum of £36, which said money it had been agreed 
upon by the inhabitants, should be laid out in the purchase of lands, and the se- 
curity of such lands and estate be taken and kept on foot, in the names of some of 
the principal men of the said Ghapelry, and so be transferred from time to time, 
and for that end, Heaton and Holmes had been appointed feoffees in trust, to 
purchase lands, and take and receire the renta, and pay the same over to the 
minister for the time being, who did the usual duties of divine service in Haworth 
chapel, being first lawfully licensed and admitted thereunto. The parties of 1st 
part in consideration of £36, granted to the said feoffees all those three messuages 
or tenements, and forty- two acres of land, situate at Stanbury, with the appurte- 
nances ; proviso, that if the said Heaton and Holmes, their heirs and successors, or 
a mijor part of them, should at any time thereafter be debarred in their choice, or 
in the nomination of minister to supply the place 'when any vacancy should 
happen, or if a minister, already licensed and admitted, be negligent in his duties 
in the said chapel, or of an infamous character, or litigious with the inhabi- 
tants of the said Ghapelry, that then, and in any of the said cases, it should and 
might be lawful to and for the said feoffees, their heirs and successors, or a migor 
part of them, to take and receive the rents, issues, and profits annually growing and 
arising from the said thereby granted and released premises, and the same convert, 
apply, and distribute to and amongst the poor of the said Ghapelry, or to any other 
good and charitable use or uses, for the benefit of all the said inhabitants, until 
such time that a minis' er of better merit, and more worthy desert, should be 
ahosen and approved of by the said feoffees, their heirs and successors, to supply 
or officiate in the said chapeL 



♦ Archbishop Melton's Register, 149. 
f These were, it seems, situated at Batley. 
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Here we haye the clue to the resistance which has from time to 
time been manifested by the inhabitants to curates nominated by 
the Vicar of Bradford. The narrative of these disputes would 
occupy too much space in this work ; but the reader who wishes 
to see a sketch of the ludicrous and riotous proceedings which 
ensued on the appointment, about the year 1819, of the Rey. 
Samuel Redhead to the curacy, may consult Mrs. GaskelPs '' Life 
of Charlotte Bronte." After some fruitless endeayours to retsdn 
the curacy, he retired ; but it will be seen that if he had persisted, 
the trustees of the church lands could haye withheld a large portion 
of his stipend. 

The following extracts from Terriers giye a further yiew of the 
endowment of the Chapelry : — 

Extract from Terrier in 1817 : — The miniater reeeires the rents, issues, and 
profits, arising from five farms, situate at and near Stanbury, within Haworth. He 
has also a croft, situate at Haworth aforesaid, about one acre in breadth. He has 
fall dues for all kinds of Bcclesiastical duties, all of which have been performed from 
time immemorial in Haworth. There are three bells in the steeple,* and a clock, a 
yery ancient silver cup for the communion, a blue Tdveteen coyer for the table, and 
carpet to cover the floor of same. The occupiers of farms are charged with the 
repairs of the edifices, and church yard fences. 

In Terrier of 1826, it is stated that the croft is about one acre in breadth, ad- 
joining the road leading from Haworth to Stanbury, on which a bam is builded ; 
five farms in Stanbury, with a dwelling-house, one bam, and in some cases a kitcheD» 
or small cottage, to each. The whole forty-two acres. 

XIST OP THE FEBPBTUAL CUBATES OP HAWOBTH, BO PAB AS CAN 
BB MADE OUT PBOM THE CHUBCH BEGISTEBS. 

John Collier was perpetual curate in 1653 ; at least in that year 
he married some persons here. There seems, howeyer, at that 
period to haye been little order in church affairs, as appears from 
the following extract from the Haworth Register of marriages : — 
*' 1653, August. A gentleman named Reesbey, and the relict of 
one Mr. Oates, being sister of John Midgley, of Headley [Thortiton], 
married by a man like a minister, whom they brought along with 
them." It is probable that Mr. Collier was ejected by the Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners, but was afterwards reinstated. 

Edward Garforth, 1654, There is in the Register the following 
memorandum under this year : — " Mr. Edward Garforth began to 



* There are now six bells, cast in 1845, by Mears, of London* Of the three 
old bells, the third was brought to Haworth m 1741, and baptized Great Tim, 
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officiate as minister at Haworth, by commission from the Commis- 
sioners at London, ordained and empowered for settling and appro- 
bation of public preachers (he having been first approved of, and 
recommended unto them by the certificate of most of the substan- 
tial inhabitants of the said parochial Chapelry of Haworth), on the 
12th June this year." This gentleman was probably of the family 
of the Qarforths of Craven. He did not hold the office more than 
a year. 

Robert Town is mentioned in the Parliamentary Survey of 1655 
as minister of Haworth. Before, he was minister of Elland. He 
was ousted from Haworth curacy on the passing of the Act of 
Uniformity. There is the following entry in the Register of 
Burials : — '* 1664, June. Rev. Robert 1 owne, some time minister 
of Haworth." Calamy mentions that he died at the age of seventy 
years. 

The above-named John Collier was curate in 1663. It is pro- 
bable that he resumed the office on the ejection of Mr. Town. Mr. 
Collier was a scholar, and a man of classical taste. In the Register 
of Burials there is the following entry : — *' 1662, August. Timothy, 
son of the Rev. John Collier ; 

Si qua Fata aspera rumpus 

Tu Marcellus erit, Deus dedit et abstulit" 

Again, under 28th June, 1674 : — *' Buried Mr. John Collier, son of 
Mr. Jo. Collier, aged twenty years." Mr. Collier died in 1675, and 
was buried at Haworth, October 10th, 1675. Upon a grave stone, 
formerly in Haworth Church yard, he was described as ^'Laureate," 
shewing he had an inclination to poetry. 

Edmund Moore. There is this entry in the Register: — <* 1675« 
November. Rev. Edmund Moore entered curate of Haworth." 
He does not seem to have been curate at his death. There is the 
following entry in the Register: — "1684. Mr. Edmund Moore 
departed this life July 11th." Mr. Middleton was then curate. 

Edmund Robinson, a remarkable malefactor, was about thb time 
curate. He was executed at York Castle for coining. His career 
of wickedness forms a curious commentary on the times in which 
he lived. Coining, in the latter part of the 17tb, and early part of 
the 18th century, was a common ofience in the remote western 
localities of the parishes of Halifax and Bradford, and required 
great exertions and severity on the part of the authorities to sup- 
press it. Some particulars of the life of this evil curate are 
gathered from a pamphlet containing the sermon preached by 
George Halley, M.A., Chaplain of the Gaol, on the 29th March, 
1691, to Robinson and the other condemned prisoners : — 
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" Robinson was born in Gdlneparith [tic]. His father, a considerable husband- 
man, sent him to school, where he made great progress in something besides book, 
learning, for 1 am creditably informed by an honest gentleman, who was his school- 
fellow, that those base practices which have proved hia ruin then began. He asso- 
ciated with a lad named Orison, whose father was a coiner, and the two lads 
became utterers of pewter shillings. Gregson took holy orders, and was afterwards 
hanged at Lancaster for coining. From school, Robinson went to the University, 
but was not thei% long. However, he got into orders, being ordained by the Bishop 
of Lichfield, and went to Holmfirth, where he had a stipend of £25 a year. He 
was there eleven years, and then pretended to leave the place from some bodily in- 
disposition. He preached, likewise, for the space of a year at Haworth. This was 
all the preferment he had in the church. His life, while a curate, was by no means 
suitable to his profession, for he would forge licenses, and clandestinely marry, and 
was guilty of many other immoralities, for which he was suspended and excommu- 
nicated ; and at last imprisoned upon a wHt excommunicato capienda. Afterwards, 
he was several times apprehended and tried for his life, viz., at York, in March in 
1678 ; acquitted for clipping, but convicted for uttering false money, and fined £20. 
Again, at the assises in 1679, and in 31st Charles II., he was convicted of uttering 
false money, and fined ^500. In 1685 he was tried for coining, and acquitted ; and 
lastly, at York, in March, 1691, for coining and clipping. He challenged thirty- five 
Jurors before he would come to his trial. He was convicted and executed on the 
3 1 St March, along with nine other felons." The Rev. Chaplain, who preached to the 
condenmed prisoners the previous day, observed " I am heartily sorry that one who 
had taken holy orders upon him, (though it is a considerable time since he pretended 
to an Ecclesiastical office) should prove a malefactor of this kind, and that some 
should make it an accusation against the clergy." Robinson had married a daughter 
of Anthony Armitage, of Almondbury, who brought him property wortii £12 a year. 
She and Benjamin their son, were tried at the same assizes as Robinson. She was 
acquitted, and the son reprieved at the gallows. To shew the extent of their 
nefarious dealings, a witness stated, tiiat one Roger Preston, had coined for Robinson 
to the amount of £1,300 in half a year. 

Richardson Middleton, in May, 1680, signs a certificate of mar- 
riage as curate. 

1702, Timothy Ellison, curate. 

1703, William Clifford, curate. 

— — Jackson. I belieye a gentleman of this name was after- 
wards curate. In the Register there is the following : — " 1726, 
September 3rd. Mr. Jackson buried." 

Isaac Smith, M.A., the son of the Rev. Matthew Smith, of 
Mixenden, a noted Nonconformist minister, succeeded in 1726. 
There is an entry in the Register in his own hand- writing : — 
*' Isaac Smith came to Haworth to be minister there, October 2nd, 
1 726, and raised the church rents vi ec armis ;" from which it 
appears that there was some disturbance with the tenants of the 
church lands soon after his induction. He appears to have laid 
out considerable sums of money in building, &c., relative to the 
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cbttrcb. In 1729 he rebuilt the cburcb bam at the charge of £20, 
and in the same year he erected a church clock at the cost of £8, 
towards which he gave £4. There is also the following memo- 
randum in bis hand- writing :—'* May 15th, 1739, at six o'clock in 
the evening, the house in H% worth, called the parsonage, was 
solemnly dedicated and so named, with prayers, aspersions, accla- 
mations, and crossings, by I. S." In an entry in the Register in 
bis day it is stated — '^That theietofore there had been a corrupt 
custom, after receiTing the sacrament, for the church officers to 
dine in an alehouse with the minister ; but the custom was altered, 
and, instead, on Christmas-day and Good Friday, they were to go 
together, after evening service, to some alehouse to take a moderate 
repast." He bad been guilty of some irregularity in performing 
the marriage service, as is seen in the following memorandum, in 
bis band- writing : — ^^ 16th March, 1737. The Rev. Isaac Smith 
was suspended from bis ministerial functions for publishing and 
marrying a couple from Bradford parish, till Whit-Sunday, 1741, 
on which day be resumed." Mr. Smith was buried at Hawortb 
19tb December, 1741. 

William Qrimshaw, B.A.., succeeded. He has given in one of 
the leaves of the Church Register, the following account of him- 
self :— " The Rev. William Grimshaw, A B. , of Christ's College, 
Cambridge, succeeded the Rev. Isaac Smith, M.A., deceased, in the 
parochial curacy of Hawortb, May 16tb, 1742, having been minister 
of the parochial curacy of Todmorden ten years and nine months. 
He was bom in Brindle, near Preston ; some time educated at the 
Free School of Blackburn, by Mr. George Smith, bead master 
thereof for some years ; but was afterwards removed to the Free 
School of Heskin, and put under the care of Mr. Thomas Johnson, 
bead master thereof, and from tbence was sent to be admitted a 
member of the University and College above-mentioned." Soon 
after be was inducted into the living, the increase in the congrega- 
tion became so great that it was found necessary to enlarge the 
cburcb, which was accomplished in the year 1755. Mr. Grimshaw 
may be considered one of the most bard-working and conscientious 
clergymen of bis age, in the north of England. The labours he ac- 
complished in the way of preaching, and other religious exercises, 
in bis own Cbapelry, and neighbouring parishes, are extraordinary. 
He was one of the most enthusiastic disciples of John Wesley, who 
often preached in Hawortb Cburcb and the church-yard to over- 
flowing congregations. Though Mr. Grimshaw, on many occasions, 
exhibited more zeal than judgment, yet be was much respected by 
all parties at Hawortb, and succeeded, though often by the persua- 
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sion of a horse-wbip, in patting down there many rank vices. 
There is the following entry in the Church Register: — "1763, April 
7. The Rev. William Orimshaw died at Sowdens near Haworth, 
after twenty years spent in preaching early and late, with great 
success." He was buried at Luddenden. 

John Richardson, MA,, was inducted before 20th September, 
1763, as he then signed the Marriage Register. He died in 1791. 
There is the following memorandum in the Register : — '* The Rev. 
John Richardson, M.A., late minister of Haworth Church, who 
died of a decline 23rd April, 1791, aged fifty-six years ; interred 
the 3rd May, at Crossby Church, in Westmoreland." He was 
probably a native of Crossby. Mr. Richardson is well remembered 
as a good disciplinarian, who kept, like his predecessor, the unruly 
folk of Haworth in great awe. The appearance of his shovel hat 
was sufEcient to clear a public house, or quell a disturbance. He 
resided at Coot House, in Haworth. Much dissatisfaction arose in 
Haworth when his nephew, the Rev. Joseph Richardson, did not 
succeed to the curacy. 

James Charnock, M.A. ; inducted before 26th July, 1791, when 
he signs the Marriage Register. He died May 25th, 1819, aged 
fifty-seven years, and is buried within the communion rails, where 
there is an inscription to his memory. 

The Rev. Patrick Bronte, who succeeded to the incumbency, 
was in many respects no ordinary man; but the interest which 
attaches to his name arises, mainly, from the extraordinary family 
which sprung from his loins. His name will be handed down to 
fame, as the father of one of the most powerful fiction writers of 
the age. He was bom at Ahaderg, near Loughbrickland, in the 
County of Down, Ireland, on St. Patrick's day, March 17th, 1777, — 
the son of a small farmer, who could give little aid in the education 
of his ten children, owing to straitened circumstances. In some 
manner or other, young Bronte obtained the rudiments of know- 
ledge, and to support himself opened a school at the age of sixteen 
years, which he continued for five or six years. Afterwards he 
became tutor in the family of the Rev. Mr. Tighe, the rector of 
Drumgoland parish. It is not known how long he remained there. 
He must, however, have taken much pains to attain classical learn- 
ing, for in July, 1802, he took the bold and hazardous step of 
entering himself of St. John's College, Cambridge After residing 
at the University four years, he obtained the degree of B.A., and 
was ordained to a curacy in Essex. How he supported himself at 
the University is not known. Conjecture may ascribe to Mr. Tighe 
some merit in finding a portion of the means. Soon after his ordi- 
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nation, he obtuned the curacy of Hartflhead, near Dewsbary, worth 
about £200 a year, and while there married, in 1812, Maria 
Branwell, daughter of Mr. ThomaB Branwell, of Pensance, mer- 
chant, a Methodist. Mr. Bronte, who had the reputation of being 
a handsome, enthuaiaatic Iriahman, became acquainted with hit' 
wife while staying with her uncle, the Rev. John Fennel, a dergr- 
man of the Church of England, living near Leeds. Miss Branwell 
was ^* exceedingly small in person, not pretty, but very elegant, 
and always dressed with a quiet simplicity of taste." 8he pos* 
sessed considerable literary taste, and brought her husband an 
annuity of £50 a year. After remaining five years at Hartshead, 
he obtained the living of Thornton — in the gift of the Vicar of 
Bradford, the Rev. John Crosse. This, I presume, may be attri- 
buted to the influence of the Rev. 'William Morgan, of Christ's 
Church, Bradford, who had married Mrs. Bronte's sister. In 
^e year 1819, on the decease of Mr. Chamock, Mr. Heap, the 
Ticar of Bradford, offered him the living of Haworth ; but the 
trustees of the Church Estate refused to receive him as the nominee 
of the vicar; whereupon, Mr. Bronte, with great judgment, declared 
that he would not come without the consent of the parish, upon 
which the vicar presented the Rev. Samuel Redhead to the curacy. 
He was, however, compelled to resign the appointment, owing to 
the unruly proceedings mentioned in another portion of this work. 
Eventually, a compromise was effected, by the vicar conceding the 
choice of the curate to the trustees, and the acceptance by them of 
Mr. Bronte, who had won their good will by his conduct in the 
affair. He removed to Haworth in February, 1820, where, the 
year following, his wife died of consumption, accelerated by the 
bleak climate of Haworth, leaving him with six children. Hence- 
forward, Mr. Bronte remained single, devoting himself to the duties 
of his curacy. Notwithstanding some eccentricities, and severity of 
manner, all in the neighbourhood respected his character. Al- 
though a Tory and staunch Churchman, he contrived to live among 
the numerous Radicals and Dissenters, for which Haworth was, as 
now, distinguished, in concord. In 1846, Mr. Bronte became 
blind from a cataract in the eyes. He, however, with that 
Btoidsm which ever distinguished his conduct, continued to preach, 
and with his usual success. In August, the cataract was success- 
fully couched, or rather extracted, and he regained his sight After 
much trouble and anxiety, he lived to see and rejoice in the great 
success of his daughter Charlotte in the walks of literature, to 
which he had ever shown an inclination. He wrote, whilst at 
Haworth, several short works. Mr. Bronte's character may be 

2 N 
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Bammed up in few and simple words. He oonselentiously dis- 
charged all the daties of a parish priest by yisiting and com- 
forting the sick, superintending and directing the National and 
Sunday Schools, and preaching at all times — in sickness and in 
•orrow. Though firm in his own religious opinions, he was 
tolerant of those of others. Of true, but unostentatious piety, he 
despised that sanctimonious affectation which consists in shew 
jrather than reality. He died on the 7th day of June, 1861, aged 
eighty-four, and was interred at Haworth. 
The Rev. John Wade succeeded Mr. Bronte. 

In the year 1660, the number of persons taken and assessed to 
the Poll Act, within the Constabulary of Haworth, amounted to 
490, besides some poor people^ having monthly alms, omitted. The 
Poll Tax was, I think, levied upon all persons of the age of fifteen 
years or upwards. The whole sum of the first poll was £35 Is. 4d, 
In the same year, the rent of the whole of the lands and mills, 
within the Constabulary of Haworth, reached £1,020. 

The Church Eegisters shew that in 1660 there were at Haworth 
twenty-six baptisms, three marriages, and eight burials; in 1787 
there were one hundred and forty-seven baptisms, twenty-eight 
inarriages, and seventy-eight burials. 

There stands in Haworth a very fine specimen of an old hall. It 
is called Emmolt's Hall, and was long the residence of the 
Emmotts, a respectable and influential family in these parts. The 
structure bears marks of having been erected in the days of James 
I. The room formerly appropriated to the purposes of a hall, is of 
fine proportions, with oak rafters. Altogether, the building is a 
very interesting type of the abodes of the gentry of Bradford 
parish in the 17th century. 

The Emmotts, of Emmott, of which the Haworth Emmotts 
formed a branch, were an ancient family, bearing for arms, a 
cross, engrailed between three bulls' heads, embossed. See Dr. 
Whitaker's " Whalley," under the head of "Colne," for further in- 
formation respecting this family. The Emmott estates here, passed 
under a settlement, dated 2lst May, 1852, between Richard 
Greville, of Milford, in the County of Surrey, of the first part ; 
Eleanor Susannah Oswald Emmott, widow, of the second part ; and 
Trustees of the third part. Large estates in Haworth passed under 
this settlement. 

In the year 1856, Water Works were constructed for supplying 
the town with water, from a place called Sowdens. 
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The following miscellaneous extracts from the Parish Registers 
of Haworthy will famish some interesting and amasing informa- 
tion: — 

1646. On the 17th July, at night, there was a great tempest, 
and great thunder and lightnings, such as few have heard or seen. 

1648, February. John Emmott, alia9 voc. [otherwise called] 
Shays, buried. A noise Loci ubi natus. [A noise where he was 
bom, i.e.f I suppose at the old hall.] 

1648. A memorandum of a battle between Cromwell and the 
Scots. The latter were, by God*s assistance, routed. 

A great snow fell on Fastens Even (the week following being 
the second week of the year) which continued till the last week of 
the same winter. 

1649, 25th February. Two suns appeared on either side of the 
true sun, making three in all. 

1652. Such a drought between and the first week in June,, 

that during all that season, only one shower. Notwithstanding, 
there was a good harvest. 

20th August. A storm of wind and hail, some shaped like spur 
rowels. It was the effect of the conjunction of Satum and Mars in 
Leo. There were two crops of bilberries ! 

1656. There was a continual wet summer, so that most of the 
hay was generally got, at Haworth, in the middle of September. 

1656. The bridge at firighouse repaired with new timber and 
stone heads. 

Upon the petition of the inhabitants, touching the repair of 
Brighouse and North Bridge, £15 allowed for the purpose, by the 
Quarter Sessions. 

During the Protectorate, publications of banns of marriage were 
frequently made at the nearest market after the following manner. 
The male party signed the following form, and the persons therein- 
appointed gave public notice at the Market Cross, upon the market 
day next : — " I desire you to publish this intendance of marriage 
between me, A. B. and C. D., both of the Parish of Hawortb, in 
the market place of Keighley, according to Act of Parliament for 
Marriages, ordained in 1653, and the first publication to begin on 
Wednesday, 14th November, 1665. Witness my hand, A. B." 

1664. About this time^ eight persons were sent to the *' Correc- 
tions*' at Halifax, and afterwards many of these excommunicated 
for non-appearance ; the men (seven) for not coming to church, and 
a woman for fornication. 

*' These following were married by the clog and shoe in Lanca- 
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ihire, bnt paid the minister of Haworth his dues." Then foDow 
sixteen names, all in the hand-writing of the Rev. Isaac Smidi. 

^* Whereas it heretofore has been a cormpt custom, after reeeir- 
ing the Holy Eucharist, or Sacrament, for the church officers to dine 
in an alehouse with the minister, it is ordered that, instead, they 
shall, on Christmas-day and Good Friday, go together in the CTen- 
ing, to some inn or alehouse, aftei- divine serrice, and take a 
moderate repast." 

Henry Hallewell takes the grass in the churchyard for 151b. of 
candles, three in the lb., erery year, to be used for lights at six 
o'clock prayers, and burying the dead, when occasion requires. 

*' One of the duties of the clerk is to ring the great bell at eight 
a.m. every Sunday, announcing thereby the day of the month, by 
causing the bell to strike as many times as days." 

Formerly there were horse races on Penistone, — the level part of 
Ha worth Moor. Mr. Grimshaw tried to put an end to these sports 
without avidl. It is stated that he prayed it might rain on the race 
day, and it rained incessantly for two or three days, and put an end 
to the races. 

Osenhope belonged, in 1287, to William de Horton and 
William de Clayton. In the reign of Edward U., Adam de Copley 
married Jane, daughter of ■' de Oxenhope, and acquired the 

manor : Copley (sometimes called Batley and Ozenhope) died in 
1337. It afterwards came to the Eltofts, and in 1409 William 
Eltoft paid for his relief, on four bovates of land in Ozenhope, 
6s. 8d.* A bill was filed in the Duchy Court in the days of 
Henry VII., against Christopher Eltoft, for enclosing forty acres of 
land at Ozenhope, and he pleaded that he was seized in his 
demesne of the manor of Ozenhope. Afterwards, William Eltoft 
had it, and at the time of Bernard's Survey, 1577, Edmund Eltoft 
was in possession.! The following is an extract from Brook's 

* In Kirkby'8 Surrey, 'William Horton is set down for four oxgangs, and 
William de Clayton four oxgangs ; but it will be obserred that Eltoft only had the 
half, though he claimed the manor. 

t In Harleian MS., No. l,487i the pedigree of the Eltofts, who came from 
Darlington, is given. William Eltoft, of Darlington, had issue, Henry, who had 
Christopher. He married the sister of Sir Richard Tempest, and left issue, 
Anthony, William and Edmund. The latter, to whom Oxenhope, it seems, camels 
lived at Famhill, in Craven, and married Agnes, daughter of Sir W. Fairfax, of 
Steeton, and had issue, Edmund, who had a son, Thomas, aged sixteen years, id 
1585. The Eltofts, in their quartered the arms of Copley, argent, a cross moline. 
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MSS., under the date of 1777,:— "Charles Wood, Esq., of Bowling 
Hall, informs me that the manor of Oxenhope is divided into five 
parts, of which he has one, Abraham Baume, of Bradford, another, 
and the three heiresses of Copley, of Batley, the other three." It 
is singular that the Copleys, of Batley, again appear as owners, and 
no explanation can be given of the fact. 

The whole of the manor vested, by purchase, in the late Joseph 
Greenwood, Esq., of Springhead, and is now the property of Captain 
Edwards. 

Considerable possessions were owned by tixe Abbey of Nostel, 
in Oxenhope. The following abstracts of grants are taken from 
Jennings' MSS. : — 

" Alexander, son of Swane of Clayton, gave to Nostel an oxgang 
of land in Oxenhope, which Swane, son of Leiiiath, held, and 
another oxgang, which Wulmet held. Thomas of Thornton, son of 
Hugh, confirmed this oxgang, which Wulmet held* Richard de 
Clayton confirmed that which Lefnath held." 

" John, son of Allen de Baildon, with the consent of his wife, 
Ceceley, gave to Nostel all their part of the land, which lay between 
the toft belonging to Nostel, which Alexander, the son, gave to 
them, on the east side of the river, running from the east side of 
the village of Oxenhope, and the outer ditch which the Canons of 
Nostel made by the assent, and of the gift of our fellows." Elias 
de Oxenhope, with the assent of his wife, Agnes, confirmed the 
same. William de Aukel worth (Oak worth) confirmed to Nostel all 
claim he had to one toft in Oxenhope, the gift of John de 
Aukelworth, his father. 

A controversy arose between Richard de Haworth and Nostel, 
concerning certain pastures and land, and concerning a certain 
warren, between the village of Oxenhope and the village of 
Haworth, which was settled by an agreement. 

Oxenhope now constitutes an Ecclesiastical parish, under Sir 
Robert PeePs Act. A church, dedicated to St. Mary, the Virgin, 
was, in 1849, erecteil here. It is built in the early Norman style, 
with square tower, and cost about £1,500. The living is a per- 
petual curacy, valued at £150 a year, and there is a residence to it. 
It is in the gift of the Crown and Bishop of Kipon alternately. 

At Leeming was erected, about the year 1790, the first worsted 
spinning mill in Bradford parish. 
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Allbbtok came, at a rery early period, probably not later than the 
days of Henry 11., into the possession of the Thornton family, and 
80 continued until the reign of Edward III., when it passed to the 
Boilings, along with Thornton. (See section " Thornton.") The 
Boilings held it until the decease of Tristram Boiling. In the four- 
teenth year of Henry VII, at a Court of this Tristram Boiling, held 
at Thornton, many freeholders of AUerton were fined for sur- 
charging the commons of Allerton and Wilsdeny and for digging 
turres on the common. He died seventeenth H^ry VII., at the 
early age of twenty-six, leaving a daughter, Rosamond, who in^ 
herited his estates. She would be only an infant at her father's 
death, and would be in ward. Having married Sir Richard 
Tempest, of Bracewell, he, in the early part of Henry VIIFs. time» 
being Lord in right of his wife, held Courts Baron for the manor 
of Allerton, at which homage was made for lands in Wtlsden ; also 
such Courts were held in his name, from the eighth year of Henry 
Vni. to the twenty-eighth year of the same reign.* After Sir 
Richard^s decease, his widow held Courts from the twenty-ninth 
year of Henry VIII. to the thirty-fourth year. On her death. Sir 
John Tempest, her son, kept them. For the descents of the manor 
through the Boilings and Tempests, see section *' Bowling** in this 
work. , By deed, dated 29th January, 1648, Richard Tempest, of 
Bracewell, a noted spendthrift, mortgaged for £500 — '* All that, 
the manor or lordship of Allerton-cum-Wilsden, &cc.,'* to Mr. 
Marsden, of Pendleton, in Lancashire, and it was, in the thirteenth 
year of Charles II., absolutely conveyed to Marsden.f See page 
72, of this '' Continuation," respecting the Marsdens. 

* At a Court, held seventeenth Henry VII , twenty-two freeholders of AUerton 
appeared, and John Alderaley, his father being dead, was presented as being seven- 
teen years of age and in ward, " for that he held his land by knight's sendee, and 
by the rent of 22d., and a rose, price Id." Extracted from a decree made in the 
Duchy Court in 1680, establishing the Tempest's title to the manor. 

t It appears from a Roll of the Court Bacon of Henry Marsden, gentleman. 
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The manor continued in the Marsden family until the year 1794« 
-ivhen it was conveyed by deed, dated the 5th of November, in that 
year, from John Marsden, Esq., of Hornby Castle, to Benjamin 
Ferrand, Esq., of St. Ives, and under the limitations of his will, 
made in 1805, it came to Edward Ferrand, then to his sister, 
Sarah Ferrand, and on her death to the present William Ferrand, 
Esq. 

As narrated in the History of Bradford, the Knights' Hospitallers 
of St. John had a manor at Crossley. This was attached to the 
Preceptory of Newland. In the " Valor*^ of King Henry VIII., 
under the head of " Fees," there is this entry :— *' Robert Rufford, 
Bailiff of Crossele, 6s. 8d." 

From the Coucher Book of Byland Abbey, we find that the 
Abbot had possessions at, or contiguous to, Crossley Hall : — 

To all, &c., Thomas de Croueley, greeting, know ye that I have given, to Ood, 
and the Monks of St Mary of Byland, all the land, meadow, and wood, which I 
have in the territory of Crosseley, as it is contained within these hounds, yiz : — At 
the Sike descends to Brokewell-rode, towards Kayselflat-sike, and from Kayselflat- 
sike to the way which goeth to Bradfordh, and from that way to the ditch, which 
is hetween the house of the said Thomas de Crosseley and Kayselflat, so that all 
the ditch shall remain to the said monks, to do what they will therewith for ever; 
and so firom that ditch to Gildewell-syket, as far as Byrksby, and so ascending 
from Byrksby, as far as the land of Thomas de Ydele, and so through the land of 
the said Thomas, as far as Brokewell-syket. I grant, likewise, .for me and my 



held in the year 1668, before John Sagar, the steward, that these Courts performed 
Yery important functions. The Jurors were John HoUings, Jeremy Oleidhill, 
Thomas Pighells, John Cockcroft, William Bynns, William AUerton, Thomas 
Midgley, William Midgley, Tobias Qreenwood, Edward Cozin, Thomas Bawsou, 
and William Beanlands. Gleidhill wrote an excellent hand for the period; — all 
the others, except Oreenwood and Cozin, who were marksmen, wrote their names 
in a tolerably good style. The Jurors present those who had made default in ap- 
pearing :^Qenilemen, Is.; yeomen, 6d. t and others who owned service, Id. ; also 
that a pain of lOs. should be laid upon those who had succeeded to land in the 
manor, and had not done fealty for it Actions also were tried at the Courts Baron, 
such as for rights of way ; for damage in respect of cattle trespassing on com- 
plainants' land, and treading down the grass. In these cases, the complainant^ 
according to the Record, ** declares in trespass.*' In short, it appears that many 
kinds of actions wete decided in these simple local courts. A perambulation of 
boundaries of the manor, discloses a curious circumstance. All the Jurors could 
write their names, but only rery indifierently, and much worse than those before- 
nentioiwd in 1668 1 — a ftot dispioTing the march of education in the intenraL 
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bein, that tiM nid manks nifty enoloM the Mid landi,— to luira and to bold the 
■aid landi in fiee and peipetual alma : tbeae being intneneii John do Hoderod«w 
and others. 

Thia Grant gives na the form of Conveyanee used in those dajs, 
ancU short as it is, was a perfect assurance of the land. Though 
without date» it must have been made before 12o8, as John 
Hoderode, who is one of the witnesses, was steward to Edmund de 
Lacy, who died in that year. See page 49 of the EQstory of 
Bradford. 

Henry, son of Swane of Denby, gave to God and the monks of 
Byland, all his land in Denby, without keeping any back (except 
three acres of land, with the appurtenances, which he had given to 
the Hospital of Jerusalem), in free and perpetual alms* 

Pontefract Priory had also some possessions here. Thomas de 
Thornton gave to it, in the reign of Henry lU., an ozgang of land ; 
and about 1288, John Scot, of Calverley, granted their tenants a 
road over his land at Hallewell, to their turbary. 

For upwards of one hundred years, the worsted weavers of 
Allerton had been of note, especially in the manufacture of heavy 
goods, such as moreens ; but of late years, this branch of industry 
has become almost extinct in this locality. Even long before the 
introduction of the worsted trade into this parish, the inhabitants 
of Allerton, and the other upland villages of the district, became, 
weavers of woollen and small landowners, and they and their descend- 
ants, whilst enrichiBg themselves^ reclaimed Bad w^riched the soiL 
Two factories now represent the manufactures of Allerton. Ac- 
cording to the Factory Returns, made in 1857, — one for spinning 
was worked by a engine of twenty-five horse power, turning 2,160 
spindles, and employing 73 hands; the other, for spinning and 
weaving, had an engine of twenty-five horse power, 2,400 spindles, 
118 looms, and employing 213 hands. 

There is no Established Church at Allerton, the place being con- 
sidered, though at a long distance, as belonging to Wilsden Church. 
This is much to be deplored; but it must be confessed that the 
great majority of the inhabitants have, from a remote period, been 
Nonconformists. The Independents, whose chapel dates from the 
year 1814, are a flourishing body here, and the Wesleyaa Metho- 
dists also. The latter built, at Allerton Lee, in 1838, a neat chapel, 
at a coat of £1,500. Another, for the Baptists, was built in 1824, 
at Sandy Lane Bottom, and is a favourite resort on afternoons of 
summer Sundays. A British school was opened here in 1845.^ 
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WiLSDEN was an independent manor at the time of Domesday 
Survey, and is recorded in a different part to the rest of Bradford 
parish. It seems not to have been granted to Ilbert de Lacy by 
the Conqueror. Soon after, it became part of the possessions of 
the influential family of Thorntons, along with Allerton. Roger de 
Thornton, who lived early in the reign of Henry III., granted, it is 
stated in the decree of 1580 before-mentioned in this section, *' to 
the Abbot of Byland, certain land in Allerton and Wilsden (which 
Wilsden is a hamlet of the manor of Allerton), by certain bounda- 
ries well-known as Potter Gate and the top of Old Allen, with 
license to essart and enclose the same in specialty, and to hold in 
free alms." Thomas, the son of this Roger de Thornton, who 
lived in the reign of Edward I., and gave all his lands in this place 
to Byland Abbey and the Abbot, is returned Lord of Wilsden in the 
year 1316. This explanation, it is apprehended, will clear away 
the difficulty as to whether, from the days of the early Thorntons, 
it was parcel of the manor of Allerton. The grant of Roger de 
Thornton, being more limited, did not, it is presumed, confer 
manorial rights ; but that of his son, including all his land there, 
probably did. Until the dissolution of the Monasteries, the Abbots 
of Byland may have been Lords of Wilsden ; then the Tempests 
obtained the Abbey estates here, and consolidated the manors under 
the name of Allerton- cum- Wilsden. One circumstance is quite clear, 
that Wilsden was, before any part of it belonged to Byland Abbey, 
the possession of the same Lords as Allerton. Should the fore- 
going explanation prove a correct one, it may have been that certain 
freeholds in Wilsden, made before the grant to Byland, con- 
tinued afterwards to own fealty to the Lord of Allerton,* and that 
the Abbot of Byland exercised manorial rights over the land pos- 
sessed by him in Wilsden. 

Wilsden has become a considerable manufacturing district. The 
first worsted mill (Hewnden) there, was built in 1792. In 1857, 
there were about 2,000 persons employed at Wilsden in the spinning 
and weaving factories. . 



* At a Court Baron, held for Allerton, in the second Richard III., the Jurors 
presented thai Jeffery Booth was dead, who held lauds in Wilsden, which is parcel 
of Allerton ; that John Wilkenson held a messuage and land in Wilsden, of the 
Lord, by knighl's service. 
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It seems this manor, along with Chellow, belonged to the 
Everinghams of Birkin. iRobert ETeringham married, in the reign 
of Henry III., Isabel, daughter and heiress of John de Birkin ; but 
whether Heaton formed part of her dowry, cannot be ascertained. 
From the Everinghams, the manor came to the Leeds family, either 
by marriage or kinship. In Harleian MS., No. 1,487, it is shewn 
that Adam de Birkin, grandfather of the above-named Isabel, gave 
to his brother Thomas, surnamed of Leeds, lands there. From 
Thomas de Leeds, Thoresby {Ducattts, p. 106) gives the following 
descents : — 

Adam de Leeds had issue, William. His son, Roger, is re- 
turned Lovd of the manor of Heaton in 1316. He had a son, 
Roger, living in the time of Edward III., who was, according to 
Thoresby {Ducatus, page 106), succeeded by his son, Roger and he 
again by his son, Sir Roger. This Roger had a son, William, 
living in the sixth year of Henry V., who married, but died without 
issue, when the estates came to his sister Emma. She married, 
first. Sir John, second son of Lord Hussey, and afterwards JefTery 
Figott, of Clotherham, near Ripon. By the latter, she had a son, 
Ralph, who, in the fifteenth year of Henry VI., gave lands at 
Heaton to his son Jefiery, who had two sons, Ralph and Thomas ; 
the latter succeeded to the Heaton and Frizinghall estates, and, 
dying without male issue, they descended to Jane, his daughter and 
co-heiress, who married Thomas Folkingham, and died in 1*597, 
leaving a son Thomas, described of Northall, in Leeds. It is pro- 
bable that she and her husband sold the estate to Batt However, 
Henry Batt, of Oakwell Hall, near Birstal, who lived in the reign 
of Henry VIII., and until the second year of Queen Mary, pur- 
chased the manor of Heaton. He was a person of considerable 
influence, being Lord of the manors of Birstal and Heckmondwike; 
and keeper of the Courts of Sir Henry Savile, of Thornhill. This 
Batt was succeeded by his son Henry, who married a daughter and 
co-heiress of Richard Wilkinson, of Bradford, and had thr£e sons. 
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— Henry, wbo died without iflsne, Robert and Richard. The 
manor of Heaton became the possession of Robert, on his brother's 
death. He was fellow and vice-president of Uniyersity College, 
Oxford, and married Mary, daughter of Mr. John Parry, of the 
Golden Valley, Hertfordshire, and was succeeded by his son John, 
captain of a company of foot, in the Regiment of Agbrig and 
Horley. He married the daughter of the Rev. Thomas Mallory, 
Dean of Chester, and had issue, John, who was drowned in the 
Irish Sea, in coming, with his father, from the estates which the 
Batts possessed in Virginia, and was succeeded by his brother 
William, captain of a company in the above-mentioned Regiment, 
and J. P., who was killed in a duel in London, 1684. 

It is stated that John Field, of Shipley, purchased the manor of 
Heaton in the l7th century, and it is therefore probable that Cap- 
tain Batt sold it to him. For the descents of the manor through 
the Fields, see their pedigree at the end of this " Continuation." 
The Earl of Rosse, who married one of the daughters of John 
Wilmer Field, Esq., is now Lord of the If anor. Heaton Hall was 
probably built by John Field, who died in 1712. 

There are several interesting old houses in this neighbourhood. 
That of the Dixons at Heaton Royds has over the door I. D., 1632. 
In the room, formerly part of the hall, there is an antique dining 
table. Near Heaton Hall, on the west, stands a fine old house, 
having over the door, entering at the side of the building, the in- 
scription I. G., 1681. I suppose this indicates that the house 
belonged to the family of Garth. A large carved dining table, of 
the same period as the house, still remains there. At Chellow, 
the Boilings resided for centuries ; over the door of a farm house 
there is:— I. B., 1720. 

For a long period, the increasing population of Heaton were 
destitute of church accommodation ; but in the year 1864, a neat 
church, dedicated to St. Barnabas, was erected in a convenient 
locality below the village. The patronage of the living is in the 
Earl of Rosse, and other trustees. 

In the early part of the last century, the Baptists had what is 
called an '* Interest'* here. They erected a chapel at Ucaton in 
1824. 
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This manor, whicb before the Conquest belonged to Rayenchil, as 
its Saxon owner, was granted to Ilbert de Lacy.- By some means 
not known. Shipley reverted to the Crown, and in the year 1287, 
it is mentioned that Nicholas de Marays held here one carucate of 
the King.* In the year 1316, this Nicholas is returned as Lord. 
He probably was the Superior of the Order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, in England. At all events, Shipley Manor was held of them 
in early times. Adam Everingham, of Birkin, under them, pos- 
sessed considerable estates here, which afterwards came to John 
Everingham,-)- and from him to William Gascoigne, of Milford. 

By an Inquisition, taken at Fontefract, in the first year of Henry 
YL, it was found that William Gascoigne, gentleman, was, on the 
day of his death, seized of the Manors of Thorparch, Shipley, and 
Cottingley, and that on the 19th of May, in the ninth year of Henry 
v., he conveyed them to trustees in settlement, for him and his 
wife Johanne, during their respective lives, and then to the heirs 
of their bodies ; and the Jurors say that the Manor of Shipley was 
held of the Prior and Convent of St. John, of Jeiusalem, but by 
what service they were ignorant ; that Cottingley was held of 
Thomas de Ashley, knight; and that William Gascoigne, aged 
eighteen years, was son and heir of the deceased. 



• Shipley is still held of the Crown as parcel of the Hbnour of Pontefract. A 
Precept, dated 12th of September, 1704, directed to the constable of Shipley, 
commands him to summons " all whom it may concern to the Court Leet, with the 
view of Frank pledge, and also the great Court Baron of the Honour of Pontefract, 
and Duchy of Lancaster,** at Adwalton, on the 25th October then next, when and 
where all the King's tenants and freeholders were required to do suit, and service, 
and fealty ; and also to summons freeholders or tenants to senre upon the Jury. 

f The Everinghams, after the manor had left their hands, had possessions in 
Shipley. In the Feodary account of the Honour of Pontefract, twenty-second 
Henry VII., £10 was paid for the relief of John Everingham, Knt, in respect of 
two Knight's fees in, among other places, Shipley and Frizinghall. 
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From the Gascoignen, the manor came, in the reign of Elizaheth, 
to William Rawson, one of the Rawsons of Bradford, by marriage 
with Agnes, daughter and heiress of William Gascoigne, of Milford. 
This Mr. Rawson appears in the list of the Queen's free tenants. 
Lawrence, his son« was next Lord of the Manor, and he (like his 
father) resided at Shipley. He married Mary, daughter of William 
Hawks worth, and was succeeded in the Manor of Shipley by his 
third son, William, who married Martha, daughter of Richard 
Pollard, of Tong, and died in 1662. His third son, William, was 
next Lord of Shipley. He built for his residence what is called the 
Upper Hall, or Manor House, at Shipley. Over the door-way is 
the inscription ** W. R., 1670." He had by his wife, Mary, 
daughter of John Lister, of Manningham, a son William, of 
Shipley.* In the Marriage Register of Thornton chapel is the 
following entry :—" 13th July, 1729. William Rawson, of Shipley, 
to Hannah Best, of the same place, by license." It is presumed 
that this entry has reference to the last-named William Rawson, 
Lord of the Manor of Shipley. He left Shipley and his other 
estates to his son William, who married Judith, daughter of Mr. 
Prescot, an apothecary, at Halifax. Mr. Rawson died, in 1745, 
without issue, and by his will, dated 20th December, 1741, 
gave to his wife the Shipley Manor and Estates. She married for 
her second husband, Cyril Jackson, M.D., of Stamford, who, in 
1774, was Lord of Shipley, in right of his wife. He was succeeded 
by his son, Cyril, Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, and Preceptor to 
George IV* ' The devisees of Dean Jackson sold the manor for 
£24,000 to John Wilmer Field, Esq., of Heaton. The Earl of 
Rosse, in right of his wife, one of the daughters of Mr. Field, is the 
present Lord. 

Two or three ancient houses in Shipley may be noticed. The 
Dixons, of Heaton Royd, and the Fields of Heaton, were, before 
their removal thither, resident at Shipley. A fine old building, in 
the Elizabethan style, still stands at the upper side of the town, an 
emblem of the substantial yeomen of those days. It was built by 
one of the Dixons, and has over the north, entrance I« D., A. D , 
1593, — ^probably the initials for John and Anne Dixon. The house 
and estate belonging to it, is now the property of Mr. Wainman, of 
Carr Head. There is another old house, in the same quarter, but 



* In Brook's MSS., it is stated that he was buried at Shipley ; but I am not 
aware that there was then any burial place at Shipley. 
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not 80 large as the aboye, with the inscription, 1629, B. F.^ which 
I take to have belonged to the Proctors, a respectable family at 
Shipley, at that period. The Upper Hall, or Manor House, is a 
spacious building, of the style prevalent in the reign of Charles II. 
It was built in 1670. on, it is believed, the site of the old Manor 
House. It has had large gardens, orchard, and outbuildings. 
Leading to the old hall is Hall lane. 

A large mansion, called Shipley Hall, has the marks of having 
been erected at the beginning of last century. Whilst Harewood 
House was building, the noble family of Harewood resided here. 

Within the last ten years, a considerable town has sprung up 
within half a mile of Shipley, and named after the stupendous 
worsted factory contiguous to it, Saltaire. The factory was opened 
in the year 1853, for the spinning and weaving of mohair and 
alpaca; and is in all its architectural details and conveniences^ 
indeed, a '* Palace of Industry." The south west front is con- 
structed in a bold style of architecture, with an elegant fa9ade, 550 
feet in length, and 72 feet in height. Here is the spinning factory 
of great stability, six stories high, intersected in the centre by the 
engine-house, containing four gigantic engines. Running at right 
angles with the spinning establishment, stands a pile of spacious 
warehouses. On each side of the warehouses are the preparing and 
weaving sheds. The west front, which is a choice specimen of 
architecture, is occupied with buildings appropriated to offices, 
dining rooms, and other suitable conveniences. The population 
of Saltaire, according to the census of 1861, numbered 2,510 
persons. A beautiful congregational chapel has been erected by 
Titus Salt, Esq., the owner of the works and town at Saltaire^ for 
the use of the inhabitants. 
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From the time of the Conquest to the present, this village has 
continuously been appurtenant to the Manor of Bradford. In the 
grant of free warren, obtained in the thirty-fifth year of Henry III., 
by £)dmund de Lacy, in his lands at Bradford, Manningham was 
included. It is also returned under the same Lord as Bradford, in 
the Nomina Villarum of 1316. 

In Manningham especially, most of the landholders were origi- 
nally nativif out of which sprung the modern copyholders, who, in 
addition to money payments for rent, rendered various menial 
services as part of the terms of their tenure. 

There were here, in ancient times, only ten oxgangs of freehold 
land ; all the other being of servile tenure. Of these, John de 
Ha worth held in the time of Edward I. four carucates of land; and, 
as stated in Kirkby's Inquest, 1287, Margery de Manningham and 
Alice de Toothill, held them. In the year 1311, the heirs of John 
Haworth are stated to hold them; probably these heirs were the 
above-mentioned Margery and Alice. We find that Roger de Man- 
ningham held them and a messuage in 1342; and in 1347 Thomas 
de Manningham,* who no doubt was a descendant of John de 
Haworth. These came into the possession of Richard King, of 
Bradford, in the reign of Henry VIII. ; and by marriage with his 
daughter Anne, to the Listers, of Manningham. (See Lister 
pedigree at the end.) We have, therefore, some evidence for 
supposing that this ancient messuage stood on the ground of the 



* The Manningham family were, in early times, very respectable. In the rei)^ of 
Edward the I., Dalmatius, Prior of Pontefract, grants to Thomas de Maningbara, 
an oxgang of land, in Deneby, [in Allerton], given to the priory by Thomas do 
Thornton, and to pay 12d. for it annually ; John Hoderode, Seneschal of Ponteiract 
Castle, Hugh de Brodercroft, John de Hawrd, £lya de Eyncop, Richard le Blomer, 
of Bradford, being witnesses. The name Biomer seems to indicate that iron was 
then made at Bradford. A branch of the Manningham family settled at Cold 
Hindley. By a Deed, dated in the year 1400, lands there are settled upon John de 
Maynyngham, and Constance his wife, daughter of John BristalL 
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present Manningham Hall, and that the four oxgangs were the 
surrounding estate. The other six oxgangs of freehold land lay in 
a contrary direction, heing those granted hy John of Gaunt to 
Northrop, as described in the History of Bradford, page 87. All 
the other lands were copyhold, consisting of ancient oxgang 
land ; breckland, that is that which had been broken up in getting 
stone, kc ; and royd land, or that which had been grubbed up, or 
essarted from the brushwood or wood pasture-land of the township. 
For the ancient oxgang land, the copyholders paid 5s. lOd. a year, 
rent ; for the others, a different rent ; some more, some less. 

The Manningham customary tenants were much oppressed under 
the rule of Henry VII., whose auditor exacted large sums from 
them. They filed, therefore, a bill against John Clerk, the King's 
auditor, in which they alleged that they had certain oxgang land, 
for which they paid 4s. 6d. an oxgang by the year, and that they 
and their ancestors had occupied it for three hundred years, and had 
done several services, such as repairing the Lord's mill dam, and 
carrying stones to repair the same, and had also paid fines on heir- 
ships. That the auditor had put them out of their lands, and in- 
creased their rents. That they had common of pasture on the 
moors and lands adjoining the town of Bradford, and that the 
auditor had enclosed much of these moors and lands, and little was 
left of the common. 

During the reign of James I., great encroachments were again made 
upon the rights of the Manningham copyholders, who brought their 
case before the Duchy Court. They alleged that there were here 
500 acres of copyhold land, some of which were enclosed, and others 
were lying in what is called ByerdoU^ that is in common fields; and 
that the land, of most part of that which was enclosed, was so sterile, 
that it was not worth cultivation. 

Since the sheets relating to Bradford were printed, I received, 
through Mr. Ince, of Wakefield, a MS., drawn up by the late 
G. Wentworth, Esq., of WooUey, and as it relates to both Bradford 
and Manningham, it is here presented to the reader: — 

Fower hundred Fotemen appointed within the Wapentacke of Agbrigg and 
Morley, at Bruntcliffe, the 29th day of April, in the year 1588. 

BraiJ{forde» John Ferrand, a Corslet. Wm. Browne, a BilL 

Wm. Drake, a Corslet Henry Watson, a Calyver. 

Roger Waules, a Corslet Wm. Bolland, a Bill. 

James Grene, a Calyver. John Wright, al. Hewel, a Bill. 

Maningham, John Cappes, a Corslet. John Elys, a Calyver. 

Wm. Tenge, a Calyver, 
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These were the proportion of men to be furnished by Bradford 
and Mannjngham towards the four hundred. A corslet was armour 
for a pikeman ; a caly ver, a musket. 

Besides the Listers, two considerable families — those of Bradshaw 
and Wilkinson — resided here, and were notable leaders of the 
Parliamentarian partisans* in these parts* during the Civil Wars. 
In Dugdale's Visitation of Yorkshire, made in 1666, there is the 
following entry of the pedigree of the latter family : — 

Blchard Wilkinson, of Manningham, a branch of the family of 
Wilkinson, of Bolton-upon-Dearne, married Ann, the daughter of 
John Mortimer, of Clayton, and died about 1648, leaving issue (be- 
sides Nicholas and William, who left no issue) Thomas Wilkinson, of 
Manningham, aged 66, in the year 1666, and two daughters, Anne 
and Mary. He married Martha, daughter of Thomas Mallinson, of 
Bradford, and had issue, Thomas, of Manningham, aged 35 in 1666, 
who married Anne, daughter of Ellis Nutter, of the Forest of 
Pendle, and had three sons, John, Ellis, and Thomas (aged 8 years 
in 1666), and a daughter Martha. 

One of the finest churches in the parish of Bradford, stands at 
Manningham, namely, the Church of St. Paul, erected in 1847, 
and consecrated in October, 1848. It is a beautiful specimen of the 
early English style, with north and south aisles, supported on marble 
pillars. A tower, with spire of elegant proportions, adorns the edi- 
fice, and forms a pleasing feature in the landscape. John Rollings, 
Esq., contributed £3,500 towards the building, beautifying, and 
endowment of the church. The living, a perpetual curacy, of the 
value of about £300, with a pleasant residence, is in the patronage 
of John Hollings, Esq. 

Another church was built at Girlington in the year 1859, and 
consecrated 17th February, 1860. It is a plain cruciform structure, 
dedicated to St. Philip, and has seats for 600 persons, of which 
about 250 are free. The living is a perpetual curacy, value £100, 
in the patronage of Simeon's Trustees. 
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ECCLESHILL. 



This manor was at the time of Domesday Survey, under tlie name 
of Eglechil, included in the Soke of Wakefield, and contained three 
carucates of land to be taxed. To the Manor of Wakefield, it still 
belongs.* Soon after the Conquest, Wakefield, with all its large 
dependencies, became, by a grant from the Crown, the possession of 
the powerful family of the Warrens. 

Some arrangement took place, whereby Eccleshill, whilst still 
attached to the fee of Earls Warren, formed part of the parish of 
Bradford ;t but a sum was paid to Dewsbury Church as a compen- 
sation or modus for the tithes of the township. (See pages 141 
and 142 of this " Continuation." 

By subinfeudation it became a mesne manor within the liberty of 
Wakefield, and in the year 1316, Thomas de Shepfield is returned 
as the Lord. It afterwards came to the Thornours, and in a post 
mortem Inquisition, taken in the ninth year of Henry VL, on the 
death of Bobert Thornour, the Jurors say that he died possessed of 
the Manor of Eccleshill, and of a messuage called Woodlands, and 
50 acres of land, in Calverley. The Thornours, probably, resided 
at Woodlands, for in the year 1620, there remained in the south 
quire of Calverley Church, a stone, with the inscription — " Pray for 
the soul of Thomas de Thornour, and Margaret, his wife." 



* All persons holding freehold or copyhold land within the Constabulary of 
Eccleshill, and all the other Constabularies, are, or were lately, required every 
year to attend at the Great Court Baron, of Sackville Walter Lane Fox, Esq., 
Lord of the Manor of Wakefield, to answer their call or essoign ; and also to 'attend 
at the same time and place ( Wakefield Moot Hall), the Great Court Leet of the 
Queen, with view of Frank pledge and the Turn. The Constable and Finder of 
Eccleshill also attend these Courts. 

f It does not appear that in ancient times any Ecclesiastical structure stood 
here ; but there is a place called *' Chapel Flatts," where human bones have been 
found. 
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I am not able to state how the manor came from the Thornours 
to the Hirds ; but Brook, in his MSS., states that Mrs. Uird, of 
Apperley, was Lady of the Manor in 1780. 8 he was succeeded 
by her son Nathaniel, who died unmarried, and her two daughters. 
These ladies, as devisees under the will of their father, Christopher 
Hird, Esq., sold the manor in 1825, to Jeremiah Bawson, Esq. T. 
W. Rawson, Esq. is the present Lord. 

Here were sometimes seated a younger branch of the Stanhopes, 
of Horsforth, who, in 1713, built Eccleshill Hall, and obtaining a 
concession of 25 acres of land from the freeholders, formed it into a 
park. From the Stanhopes, the hall and estate came, by devise^ 
to the Stotts, who are now the owners. 

A handsome church, in the early English style, and dedicated to 
St. Luke, was built, by subscription, in the years 1846-7. The 
site and surrounding ground, were given by George Baron, Esq., 
and the cost of the edifice, erected from designs of Mr. W. S. 
Kawstorne, amounted to £2,600. The parsonage, built on land 
presented by Mr. Baron, cost £1,000. The incumbents have been * 
Rev. Frank Randall, Rev. J. H. Edmonds, and Rev. Edward 
Mercer, who succeeded to the living in 1855. 

The trustees of the Wesleyan Methodist Chapel here caused 
Wesley much annoyance. He wished it to be like other chapels, — 
under the power of Conference. On one occasion, he saw Thomas 
Lee, one of the trustees, and said ''Tommy, we must have this 
chapel," to which Tommy briefly replied, " Never, while I live." 

Of late years, Eccleshill township has become a favourite resi- 
dence of Bradford tradesmen. Since the enclosure of the Common, 
villas, and other neat houses, have sprung up. 
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A few additions hare been made to this section in the History 
of Bradford. 

THOlfAS BHABP : 

The eldest brother of Abraham Sharp, the mathematician, deserves 
a more extended notice than has been accorded to him in the 
History of Bradford, not only on account of his connexion with 
Bradford, in the stirring times of the Revolution, but also in re- 
spect of his literary and theological ability. He was bom on the 
13th October, 1633, at his father's house, in Little Horton, of 
which a considerable portion still remains, and forms the ancient 
part of Horton Hall, the residence of Edward Hailstone, Esq. 
John Sharp, the father, and owner of a considerable estate in 
Horton, will ever be remembered for his ardent zeal in the cause 
of Parliament in the time of the Civil War, and the sacrifices he 
unflinchingly made to the cause. He married Mary, the daughter 
of Robert Clarkson, of Fair Gap, in Bradford, and had issue, a 
large family. Thomas, their eldest son, was educated at Bradford 
Grammar School, then a notable nursery of learning ; and in the 
year 1649, entered of Clare Hall, Cambridge, under the tuition of 
his distinguished maternal uncle, David Clarkson; and afterwards 
under Tillotson, the world-renowned Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Under these notable tutors, he became an excellent classical 
scholar, and also mathematician.* Upon entering into holy orders. 



* The following is the substance of a letter irom bis mother to him whilst at 
College, dated October, 1656, in an excellent 8t}le of writing. After addressing bim 
as " Dear son," she stated it had been a long time since she heard from bim, and 
many times she was troubled that she could not hear when Mr. Sturdy [school- 
master at Bradford], went up to the University, else she could send a letter by 
him. She then proceeds to remark that the last letter from her son came by 
young Mr. Stanhope. She expects Thomas and his brother John at home next 
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in 1660, he accepted a curacy at Peterborough, but remoyed to 
Yorkshire about the same year. His uncle, William Clarkson, 
Ticar of Addle, near Leeds, dying, Henr}- Arthington, Esq., pre- 
sented him to that parsonage; but Dr. Hick, the parson of 
Guiseley, challenged his title to the incumbency, on the ground 
of having been ejected for nonconformity. He then retired to his 
father's house at Little Horton, and attended Bradford Church, 
'* where that worthy person, Mr. Abraham Brooksbank, was vicar.*' 
After a time, he removed to Reading, but in what capacity as a 
religious teacher he resided there, does not appear. In the year 
1668, he married Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Bagnall, who gave 
birth to a daughter, and both died soon after. When licenses were 
granted by Charles II., in 1672, he availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to return to his own house, which he had that year inherited 
(with a considerable estate), on the death of his father, and ihere 
exercised his ministry, — " the house being crowded with great 
numbers that flocked to hear him." During the year 1673, he 
married Faith, the daughter of the Rev. James Sale, an eminent 
Nonconformist minister at Pudsey, and a man of great reputation 
in this neighbourhood, among his party. By his second wife, 
Thomas Sharp had several children, but only two survived him, 
hereafter mentioned. On taking up his residence at Little Horton, 
he began, in 1676, to re-build a great portion of his father's house. 
After ministering for some years at Little Horton, he received a 
*' Call" to Morley, where he continued a considerable time, and then 
receiving an invitation to become the minister at Mill Hill Chapel, 
removed to a house at Leeds, but still kept his house at Little 
Horton, and rode to and fro between the places. He had ridden 
from Horton to Leeds on the 4th of August, 1693, and preached. 
Soon after, he was attacked by his old enemy, the pleurisy, which 
terminated his life in the same month. From an Inventory of his 
effects, after his decease, it appears that their value, in his house 
at Leeds, amounted to £134 17s. 4d., and in his house at Little 
Horton, £149 18s. He was buried at Leeds, leaving surviving 
him, his widow, who died in 1710, and a son and two daughters. 
One of them, Martha, died unmarried, in 1698. John, the son, a 



summer, and says had she known that cousin Wilkinson would have seen Thomas, 
she would ha^e sent hy him a pair of grey stockings. Inquires what had hecome 
of the linen of his brother Samuel (dead). The letter is couched in very affec- 
tionate terms, and she hopes that the Lord will carry on his work in her son's 
soul. 
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man of great promise, received bis education at Bradford School ; 
Btadied physic at Leyden, and dying in 1704, aged thirty years, 
was buried at Bradford Church. Faith, his other daughter, married 
Robert Stansfield. (See Sharp's and Stansfield's pedigrees, also the 
section ^'Horton" in this '* Continuation.^') Thomas Sharp is men- 
tioned as a fluent and orthodox preacher ; of pious and mortified 
life» contemning all earthly enjoyments. He wrote, among others, 
a work entitled *' Divine Comforts, antidoting inward Perplexities,'** 
which obtained an extended circulation. " Verses on Sleep," and 
other pieces of poetry, were also productions of his pen. 

JOSHUA WALKEB, X.D., 

Twenty-five years physician to the Leeds General Infirmary, and 
the son of Quaker parents, was bom at Bradford, and educated 
at the Grammar School there. He was afterwards placed under 
t)ie care of Mr. David Ilall, of Skipton, a Quaker, of considerable 
learning and attainments. He next went to Edinburgh to pursue 
his professional studies, and commenced his medical career at 
Hull, whence he removed to Leeds, where he eventually obtained 
an extensive practice. " In his early life, he pursued his natural 
talent for poetry as a favourite recreation. Some beautiful speci- 
mens, in verse, were occasionally presented to his friends ; and his 
love of classical and polite literature were eminently conspicuous 
during his whole life." *' His erudition as a scholar entitled him 
to an eminent rank in literature." He died in 1817. See the 
•' Gentleman's Magazine," vol. 87, p. 647. There is some of his 
correspondence ini Pettigrew's " Life of Dr. Leffsom." 

THOMAS BAWSON TATLOB. 

Among those who have brought literary honour to Bradford, 
must be mentioned Thomas Rawson Taylor, eldest son of the 
respected Rev. Thomas Taylor, late minister of Horton Lane 
Chapel. He was bom at Ossett, near Wakefield, where his father 
was Independent minister, prior to settling in Bradford, on the 9th 
May, 1807. His education was obtained partly at the Grammar 
School of Bradford and partly under the care of the Rev. Dr. 
Glunie, of Manchester, where he made great progress in classical 
learning. At the age of seventeen years he was placed in a book* 



• From the preface to an edition of this work, most of the particulars of this 
notice have been drawn. 
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Belling business at Nottingham ; but after remaining tbere about 
a year, he felt so strong an impulse to the ministry, that he began 
to prepare himself for that vocation, and entered as a student at 
Airedale College. Here he passed his probationary course, with 
much success, and in October, 1829, became the minister of 
Howard street Chapel, Sheffield. After remaining there upwards 
of five years, much esteemed by his congregation, the fatal disease 
which ended his career, began to be developed, and he returned to 
Bradford, where he died on the 7th March, 1835. From his 
earliest years he had given indications of possessing poetic genius, 
and from time to time had written short pieces. Soon after his 
death, his " Remains" were edited by Mr. W, S. Matthews. They 
contain some choice pieces of poetry, clearly enough proving that 
had his life been prolonged, he would have attained a high position 
in the province of poetry. One, addressed **To his Sister in 
Heaven," of considerable length, is of great and peculiar excellence, 
and elicited from Montgomery, of Sheffield, a high eulogium. He 
observes, — ** That nothing more natural, tender, or affecting can 
be quoted than some of the verses/' Some other specimens are 
given in a nice little volume of selections from Yorkshire poets, 
published by Mr. Abraham Holroyd, of Bradford, which are alike 
creditable to Mr. Taylor's head and heart. A devotional piece, 
entitled the ^' Last Wish," was set to music by the late Mr. 
Bairstow, and the poetry and melody are worthy of each other,>— 
both are the ofispring of genius. 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 

Of the life of Charlotte Bronte, the distinguished novelist, the 
barest outline can only be here given. She was born at Thornton, 
where her father held the incumbency on the 2l8t April, 1816. 
When nearly four years of age, her father removed to the incum- 
bency of Haworth; and here, in September, 1821, she lost her 
mother. In September, 1824, at the early age of eight years, she 
was sent to the school at Cowan Bridge, near Kirkby Lonsdale, 
provided for the education of clergymen's daughters, along with 
her sisters, Maria, Elizabeth, and Emily, where she remained until 
1825, when a fatal fever broke out, of which Maria and Elizabeth 
died. On her return home, the young inmates of Haworth par- 
sonage began to amuse themselves with writing tales. Charlotte, 
now the oldest of Mr. Bronte's surviving children, had reached the 
age of fourteen years, whilst Bran well would be about two years 
younger^ Emily about three years younger, and Anne six years 
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younger. These were a remarkable cluster of children, of singular 
pursuits. They wrote magazines, plays, and tales, which, as pro- 
ductions of such youngsters, are wonderful. In January, 1831, 
Charlotte was sent to a school at Roehead, near Heckmondwike» 
kept by a spinster lady of great accomplishments. Here she made 
much progress, and laid the foundations of many friendships, which. 
lasted for life. Around her lay the scenes depicted in *^ Shirley ;" 
and its associations were deeply planted in her mind. She left 
Boehead school in 1832, and on her return home employed herself 
in teaching her sisters, and improving her own education. Mr. 
Bronte*s means being limited, she accepted an offer in July, 1 835, 
of teacher at Roehead school, and Emily accompanied her as a 
pupil ; but after three months, the latter being afflicted with home- 
sickness, returned to Haworth parsonage. At Roehead, Charlotte's 
life was, on the whole, a very happy one ; the amiable lady who 
conducted the school, treated her as a companion, and the duties 
were not trying. Besides she oftimes had the pleasure of visiting 
her former school-fellows at Birstal and Qomersal. At the latter 
place resided Mr. Taylor, the Mr. Yorke of Shirley, a man of a 
powerful mind, the head of a family remarkable for vigour of in- 
tellect, mixed with great independence, and some eccentricity of 
character. Between Miss Bronte and Mary Taylor there existed 
much attachment, and the former spent many happy and improving 
days under the hospitable roof of the Taylors. She returned home 
at the Christmas holidays, 1837, and after staying at home three 
months, accepted a situation as governess in the neighbourhood of 
Bradford, but left in July, 1839, and remained at Haworth during 
the year 1840. All the Brontes were at home this year, and the 
sisters, anxious to relieve Mr. Bronte of their burden, began to plan 
a scheme of gaining a livelihood by opening a school, but the plan 
failed, and Miss Bronte once more became a governess ; this time 
in a kind-hearted family. There she only remained a short period, 
and on her return home the three sisters began again to project a 
scheme for starting a school. After maturing their plans, they 
arrived at the conclusion that Charlotte and Emily should proceed 
to some school on the Continent, to perfect their acquaintance with 
the French language. Eventually they decided to go to the 
Pensionnat or boarding school kept by M. H6ger, in Brussels, and 
thither the two sisters repaired in 1843. Their father accompanied 
them to that city, remained one night, and then returned straight 
to his quiet mountain home. The two sisters plied their tasks with 
industry and zeal, and soon surprised their master by their progress. 
Emily was, especially, a proficient in the art of gathering know- 
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ledge. On the death of their aunt, Miss Branwell, Emily returned 
home, and Charlotte accompanied her ; but, after a short stay, 
retraced her steps to Brussels, in the month of January, 1842, 
as a teacher, at £16 a year, Towards the end of the year 1848, 
Tarious reasons conspired to render it necessary that she should 
leave Brussels. During the year 1846, the three sisters published, 
through a London firm of booksellers, a volume of poems, some of 
them of great merit, especially those written by Emily. Charlotte 
was also this year engaged in writing her celebrated work, '^ Jane 
Eyre.'* The MS. being forwarded in July, 1847, to Messrs. Smith 
and Elder, the London publishers, they undertook to publish it. 
On its appearance, in October, the .work created a great sensation 
in the literary world, and though it received a great meed of praise 
as a powerful and well- written work, many severe criticisms were 
pronounced against the author. For clearness and beauty of style, 
it may rank with the best prose of the age. Some circumstances 
induced her to take a journey, along with her sister Anne, to 
London, where she met many of the literary celebrities of the day* 
Soon after the publication of '* Jane Eyre," she began to write her 
tale of ** Shirley," in the opinion of many good judges, the best 
fruit of her pen. It is certainly a production of great pathos, and 
knowledge of the secret and subtle emotions of the heart. The 
character of " Shirley" is boldly and graphically delineated, whilst 
the gentle nature and sensibility of Caroline H els tone is pour* 
trayed in exquisite colours. The book, published in October, 

1849, was, like its predecessor, successful, and brought large 
gains to its author. At the end of November, 1849, she again 
took a journey to London, where she met Mr. Thackeray and Miss 
Martineau. In the course of next summer, she visited Scotland, 
but remained there only a few days. Whilst on a visit to Sir 
James and Lady Shuttleworth, at their charming retreat, the 
Briery, on Windermere, near Ambleside, she first met, in August, 

1850, Mrs. Gaskell, her future biographer, and a friendship then 
began which lasted throughout her life. This visit did much to 
relieve the depression of spirit to which, like all persons of great 
sensibility or genius, she was greatly subject. She returned to 
Ambleside in the early part of 1851, to stay with Miss Martineau 
for a short time. Miss Bronte also, in this year, took a journey to 
London to the Great Exhibition, and whilst in the metropolis, made 
many acquaintances, and was well received in its literary circles. 
On her return home, she commenced the last and least of her 
works, — " Villette," which, owing to ill health, she did not com* 
plete until the end of 1852, though it was published in January, 
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1863. It was well recemd by the literary world, but has since 
fallen in the estimation of readers. Borne critics, among whom may 
be mentioned her friend Miss Martineau, charged the work with the 
same defect that had been attributed to *'Jane Eyre," namely, 
coarseness ; that love was treated with unusual breadth ; and that 
the intercourse between lovers, depicted in *'Villette," was un- 
common, and described with a want of refinement. These censures 
wounded her deeply. To relieve her mind, she visited London 
again in the early part of 1853, and afterwards stayed a short time 
at Manchester wilh her future biographer, Mrs. Oaskell, who, 
during the month of September, visited her at Haworth, and has 
given a very pleasing account of the domestic economy at the 
parsonage. And now (1854), the great event of her life, namely 
her marriage took place. For years, the Rev. A. B. Nicholls, B.A., 
her father's curate, and she had been mutually attached ; but the 
engagement was distasteful to Mr. Bronte, and in consequence, Mr. 
Nicholls left Haworth, to the deep sorrow of Miss Bronte, who, 
however, dutifully submitted to her father's determination. At 
last, Mr. Bronte, seeing the grief the separation caused his only 
daughter, relented, and gave his consent to their marriage, which 
took place on the 29th June, 1854. Immediately afterwards, Mr. 
Nicholls and she visited his friends and relations in Ireland ; and 
made a most agreeable tour to Kiliamey, Olengariff, Tarbert, and 
other places, '* seeing scenery, of which," she says, ''some parts ex- 
ceeded all I had ever imagined." On returning to Haworth, Mr. 
Nicholls again settled in the quiet vocation of curate to Mr. Bronte; 
and henceforward her life was spent in quiet domestic enjoyment* 
In November, she, along with her husband, took a walk to see, 
after a flush of rain, the cataract on Haworth Moor, described in 
the first section of this *' Continuation." She got wet, and a cold 
ensued. Her feeble frame succumbed to its influence, and on the 
Slst of March, 1855, she died, in the thirty-ninth year of her age, 
and is buried in Haworth Church, which has thus become a literary 
ahrine for ages. 

So full of genius were the brother, and two of the sisters of 
Charlotte Bronte, that a few cursory notices may be given of 
them :— 

Patrick Branwell Bronte, bom at Thornton, showed, at an early age, great ability. 
Unfortunately, hit father conceiyed the notion of educating him under his own care, 
and being a fayourite both with his father and maternal aunt, an old maid who re- 
sided at the paxsonage of Haworth, he grew up in undisciplined habits, which 
eyentually became the source of much misery both to himself and all the Bionte 
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family. PoBsening, in youtb, in evident talent for painting, it was encouraged, 
and hopes were entertained of sending him to the Royal Academy for the com- 
pletion of his studies ; but through the limited means of Mr. Bronte, the scheme 
was abandoned, much to the disappointment of the ardent spirit of young Bronte. 
Afterwards, he started aa a portrait painter at Bradford, but did not succeed. He 
then became a clerk on the Manchester and Leeds Rjiilway. He next obtained 
tiie situation of tutor in a gentleman's family at Oreenhammerton, and here dr- 
cnmatances arose which clouded his after life, but to which it is beyond the pro- 
Tince of this work further to advert He returned home in broken health and 
apirits, and henceforward his course was a scene of misery to himself and all 
around him. He died at Hawerth September 24th, 1848, aged thirty-one years. 
His talents -were brilliant, and he would, had he possessed habits of self-control, 
have succeeded in any sphere of employment. He was a fluent conyersationist, and 
a ready and forcible writer, in prose and verse, though he published only a few con- 
tributions in the local papers. 

Emily Jane Bronte was bom at Thornton, in the year 1818. Along with her 
sister Charlotte, she waa sent to the school at Cowan Bridge, but did not remain 
there long, returning home in the autumn of 1826. Sne remained at home until 
July, 1835, when Charlotte went as teacher to Roehead School, where she had 
been educated, and Emily accompanied her as a pupil. But she only remained 
three months, when she became thoroughly homesick, and returned to Haworth. 
Here she studied alone, with diligence and success. In February, 1842, she 
accompanied her sister Charlotte to a boarding school at Brussels, for the purpose 
of learning the French and German languagea. Returning to her father's house, 
in the December of 1842, she remained there, with a short intermission, to the end 
of her life. From early infancy, Emily, along with her sisters, had carefully 
trained herself in both poetic and prose composition ; and in the beginning of 
1846, the *' Poems of Cuner, Ellis, and Acton Bell," were published by a London 
firm. Those by Emily shewed the most powerful intellect They are '* con- 
densed, terse, and. vigorous; wild, melancholy, and elevsting." During the year 
1846, she also wrote the tale of " Wutheriug Heights," which issued from the 
press in December, 1847. Amidst much coarseness and exaggeration, in depicting 
wicked and exceptional characters, there is evinced dramatic ability, genius, and 
descriptive talent of no mean order. The critics, however, failed to do it justice ; 
and even pronounced it to be " an earlier and ruder attempt of the same pen that 
bad produced 'Jane Eyre'" This want of literary success preyed much on 
Emily's spirits. She slowly, but visibly declined through the early months of the 
year 1848. In September, she became worse, and died, as she had lived, with 
great stoicism, on the 19th December, in that year, and lies in Haworth Church. 
The main points of her character are finely depicted in that of "Shirley," which. 
It is supposed, was a cast of herselC To use the words of her gifted sister,—-" She 
loved seclusion Her imagination waa a spirit more sombre than sunny, more 
powerful than sportive." 

Anne Bronte, the youngest of the family, and so unlike in disposition to ber 
beroic-souled sister Emily, was also bom at Thornton. Like her sisters, the bias 
of her mind to literary pursuits, received its bent from home studies. Charlotte 
being the eldest, instructed her two sisters, and Anne went also to -Roehead School ; 
but they all owed the most to self-culture. During the year 1839, Anne obtained 
a situation, at Oreenhammertnn, as governess, and remained in it until her sisters 
1^ decided to proceed to Brussels, when she returned home at the Christmas 
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tacation, 1841. In 1846 the joint poems of benelf and siaten were pabliahed. 
Anne's are distinguished by great felicity of style, and tenderness of feeling. She 
wrote about this time her tale of '* Agnes Orey/' which, like that of her sister 
Bmily, did not obtain the patronage of the public This work was followed by the 
"Tenant of Wildfell Hall," which likewise did not command success; bat in 
both works, great literary ability is discovered. Her health had always been 
feeble ; but in the latter part of 1848, the seeds of consumption began to develope 
themseWes in alarming symptoms. She proceeded, on the 24th May, 1849, to 
Scarborough, hoping for benefit from change of air, accompanied by her sister 
Charlotte, and a friend In four days after leaving home, the dore-like spirit of 
Anne Bronte departed in peace, and without suffering, uttering with her last breath 
to her afflicted sister, the words *' Take courage, Charlotte; take courage." She 
was, it is to be regretted, buried at Scarborough old Church, far away from those 
•he loved Her age was twenty-nine years. 

SAMUEL HAILSTONE, ESQ., OF HOBTON HALL« F.L.8., 

An eminent botanist and geologist, claims a prominent notice in 
this chapter of Bradford worthies. He was born at Hoxton, near 
London, in 1768; the family shortly after settled at York, and at 
an early age he came to Bradford as articled clerk to Mr. Hardy, 
solicitor, father of John Hardy, Esq., formerly M.P. for this 
borough. On the expiration of the term of his articles, he was 
taken into partnership by Mr. Hardy ; and henceforward pursued 
here a laborious and successful professional career. It is not 
within the province of this short memoir, to give a narrative of his 
professional life. Suffice it that he thoroughly understood all the 
branches of law and equity in which he practised. He was 
especially considered an able and careful conveyancer. By skill, 
integrity, and diligence he attained, during his long life, a high 
position in the profession. But, to turn to other pursuits, which 
have obtained for him a high position among the literary and 
scientific men '*bom and bred" at Bradford. In youth he 
showed a strong predilection for the study of botany and natural 
philosophy ; and in early life his love of plants and flowers pro* 
minently developed itself, and continued the ruling passion to the 
close of his life. He studied, in his youth, when knowledge can 
be most advantageously gathered and stored, the system of Linneus 
with success, and became, without doubt, the most learned and 
accomplished botanist that Yorkshire, at the beginning of this 
century, possessed. He was enamoured of this study ; and when 
seasons of relaxation from his professional duties occurred, he spent 
them in cultivating his favourite pursuits, and making excursions 
into Craven, and other localities, in search of rare plants. When, 
in the early part of this century, Dr. Whitaker published his justly 
celebrated '* History of Craven," Mr. Hailstone contributed, by 
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request, a list of rare plants growing in that district, with their 
habitatB^ and yarioas other memoranda^ eagerly sought after hy the 
enthusiastic Botanist. 1 have seen a hundle of letters from Dr* 
Whitaker, that most accomplished, and chief of all local antiquaries, 
to Mr. Hailstone, acknowledging, in most eulogistic terms, the 
Talue of this communication. Botanists, also, of a later school— > 
and they are as legion to what they were forty years ago— -are 
ready to admit the great yalue of Mr. Hailstone's contributions to 
the Flora of Yorkshire. During the latter years of his life, the 
studies of his youth formed the amusements— -the lesser pleasures— 
of the old man. He passed much of his leisure in his garden ; and 
horticultural pursuits and experiments constituted a large portion 
of his out-door employments. 

Being an excellent geologist, he formed a museum of specimens 
of the surrounding locality. He understood all the theories of 
geology; had in his library the best books on the science, and 
collected all the fossils which the mines of the surrounding district, 
rich in those deposits, could yield. He formed a large and well-* 
selected library, and an immense collection of geological remains, 
and of antiquities. 

And now on one subject I may speak with more authority :-^ 
He had an accurate and extensive knowledge of antiquities, and 
possessed a good library on those subjects. How often have I 
profited from both ! For what purpose I know not, but he had, 
at great pains and expense, collected a large number of MSS. 
on the antiquities of this parish. When the prospectus of the 
History of Bradford was issued, he allowed me the unrestricted use 
of these MSS., and his excellent library of antiquarian works. On 
all occasions afterwards he allowed me the use of his choicest 

books. 

In the propagation and pursuits of science, he was indefatigable, 
and contributed largely to the Botanical and Geological publica- 
tions of the day. He laboured greatly in the work of forming the 
Literary and Philosophical Society, which arose in Bradford in 
1806, and after a few years of success, died out. Again, he largely 
contributed to the resuscitation of it in 1823; but, owing to in- 
tolerant and narrow-minded influences, it did not succeed. How- 
ever, the seed then sown, though long dormant, will, it is hoped, 
now in the present society, bear fruit greater than that Loped for 
by the promoters of the first one. 

After passing a long and laborious life, without blot on his memory, 
he sank to the grave with almost " unperceived decay." His 
habits were simple and methodical. He rose early at ail periods 
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of his life. His intellect was ever quick and piercing, and, like his 
style in writing, clear and precise. He was yery exact in all his 
work and actions. 

In politics and religrion, his yiews were liheral and philosophical. 
Although inflexible in what he considered right, he was tolerant of 
the opinions of others. Being himself a man of integrity and truth, 
he disliked the appearance of insincerity in any form. 

He married, in the year 1808, Ann, the daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Jones, a surgeon, in large practice at Bradford. She died in 1833, 
at the age of 63. Mr. Hailstone died at Horton Hall, on the 26th 
day of December, 1861, and rests by his wife, at Boston Spa. He 
left behind him two sons, the Rev. John Hailstone, formerly ricar 
of Bottisham, Cambridgeshire, but now of Anglesea Abbey, in that 
County, and Edward Hailstone, Esq., F.S.A., of Horton Hall. 

COLONEL WK. STKB8, F.B.S., M.P. 

• This distinguished gentleman, the representative of the Drigh* 
lington branch of the ancient Yorkshire family of that name, was 
bom 35th January, 1790, at Frizinghall, where his father, Samuel 
Sykes, Esq., resided, a gentleman of considerable literary attain* 
ments, and cousin to the Rev. James Sykes, vicar of Bradford. 
(See Sykes' pedigree at the end.) 

Colonel Sykes received a portion of his education at Bradford 
Grammar School, then a noted seminary of learning. In the year 
1804, he entered the Bombay Army. Sixteen years of active 
military service in India made him acquainted with nearly all parts 
of that vast empire. He became, in 1810, on the regimental staff, 
interpreter in the Hindostanee and Mahrattee languages, and 
frequently acted in the offices of adjutant, brigade major, judge 
advocate, and in command of a regiment, thus acquiring an inti- 
mate knowledge of the character, habits, and feelings of the native 
soldiery. His services in the field have been very considerable. 
He was present at the battle of Kirkee, near Poona,' fought in 
1817, with the Peshwa's Army, where he had the good fortune, as 
a subaltern, to command the Daporee Regiment, in Major Ford's 
brigade, of Poona Auxiliary Infantry. For the excellent conduct 
of this brigade, that officer received the public thanks. Colonel 
Sykes also commanded his Regiment at the battle of Pooca, on the 
16th November, 1817, when the Peshwa's Army was totally de- 
feated and put to flight, and subsequently engaged in several other 
military struggles. Obtaining leave of absence, he, in 1820, re- 
turned to England, and passed the four following years travelling 
on the continent, pursuing scieiitific studies, and acquiring foreign 
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languaj^es. During the year 1824, he married Elizaheth, the 
youngest daughter of William Hay, Esq , of Renistoun, a cadet, 
of the nohle house of Errol. Captain Sykes, the same year, re- 
turned to Bomhay, and gained the appointment of Statistical 
reporter to the Government, and from that time (1824) to 1831, 
occupied himself with statistical and natural history researches, 
keeping the field for eight months in each year, living among the 
natives, and prosecuting laborious inquiries into the resources of 
the country. While holding this office, he prepared several useful 
works connected with the subject. During the year 1840, Colonel 
Sykes became a director of the East India Company. In March, 
1854, he obtained the honour of being elected Lord Rector of 
Marischal College and University, Aberdeen ; in April, 1856, he 
had the satisfaction of being chosen chairman of the East India 
Company; in March, 1857, he was elected M.P. for the City of 
Aberdeen ; and in May, 1858, president of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. He is author of more than sixty papers on Ancient 
History, Antiquities, Statistics, &c., of India. As a debater in the 
House of Commons, especially on Indian affairs. Colonel Sykes has 
attained distinction. He is an excellent Statician, and has often 
presided over the statistical section, at the meetings of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. His business habits 
and energy of character have been of eminent service to the 
numerous Literary and Scientific Societies, over which he has pre- 
sided, or been connected. He is a first commander of the Prussian 
Order of the Red Eagle, conferred upon him by his Prussian 
Majesty, as a mark of appreciation of his character as a public 
contributor to various branches of knowledge. Colonel Sykes has 
two sons, Henry Peter Sykes, and William Henry Sykes, both in 
the regular cavalry of the Bombay Army. 
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BTATEMSNT 07. THE PBOPBBTT ASSESSABLE TO THE POOB BATES 
IX THE BOBOUOH OF BBADFOBD, FBOM THE YEAB 1841 TO 

1865 :— 



TEAR. 


BRADFORD. 


BOWLING. 


HORTON. 


MANNINOHAll 


TOTAL. 


1841 


92,436 


10,386 


27,029 


7,925 


137.778 


1844 


103,079 


11,812 


30,497 


8,715 


154.103 


1851 


128,541 


21,136 


38,799 


13,240 


201.717 


1852 


133,185 


22,317 


43.214 


14,958 


213,674 


1853 


139,008 


23,230 


44,893 


16,958 


224,090 


1854 


149,189 


24.677 


49,139 


17,846 


240,852 


1854 


157,090 


26,326 


57.408 


20,160 


254,990 


1856 


161,761 


27,358 


53,000 


21,127 


263,246 


1857 


162,447 


29,122 


54,940 


21,134 


267,643 


1858 


163,820 


80,057 


55,596 


23,275 


272,749 


1859 


168,993 


30,069 


60,338 


28,933 


288,333 


1860 


165,970 


29,920 


60,967 


30,392 


287.249 


1861 


167,335 


30,052 


62,277 


31,254 


290,918 


1862 


168,210 


80,781 


63,139 


81,774 


294,022 


1863 


173,464 


31,370 


64,539 


33,557 


302,920 


1864 


175,268 


33,267 


66,947 


89.870 


315,342 


1865 


211,553 


37,385 


80,605 


45,673 


375,116 



POPULATION OF THE PABISH OF BBADFOBD, ACOOBDINO TO THB 

CENSUS OF 1851 AND OF 1861. 

[For the previous decennial periods, see the History of Bradford ] 



Townahipt. 



Bradford (East DivUion.) 
^ (West Division.) 

Bowling 

Horton 

Mantiinghami 

Total of the Borough') 

of Bradford / 

North Bierley , , 

Thornton > 

Clayton < 

AUerton < 

Wilsdcn 

Shipley < 

Heaton 

Eccleshill 

Haworth 



Popula- 
tion in 
1851. 



29,931 
22,562 
13,538 
28,143 
9.604 



103,778 



J 1,710 
8,051 
5,052 
2,041 
3,454 
3,272 
1,637 
3,720 
6.848 



1861 



Houses. 



In- I Unin- 
habited habited 



6,124 


875 


4,164 


309 


3'170 


234 


6,393 


292 


2,686 


41 


22,537 


1,761 


2,663 


78 


1,630 


177 


1,172 


59 


433 


67 


588 


148 


1.357 


47 


348 


16 


1,039 


50 


* * • 


... 



Build] 
ing. 

17 
31 
24 
9 
24 

105 



5 
5 
9 



1 
1 



Persons. 



Males. 



13,389 
9,256 
6,888 

13,875 

49,254 



6,024 
3,744 
2,745 

990 
1.376 
3,213 

818 
2,229 



Pern ales. 



15,190 
10,811 

7.607 

16,312 

7.044 



Total. 



28,579 
20,067 
14,595 
30,187 
12.890 



56,964 106,218 



6,476 
3,883 
2,911 
1,024 
1,512 
3,185 
855 
2,249 



12,500 
7,627 
5,656 
2,014 
2,888 
7,098 
1,673 
4,478 
5,896 
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In the four townships of the borough, the increase has been 
thus:— 1801, 18,264; 1811, 16,012, or 20 per cent; 1821, 
26,209, being nearly 64 per cent. ; 1831, 43,527, an increase of 
65 per cent.; 1841, 66,718, or 54 per cent. ; 1851, 103,786, or 55 
per cent. ; in 1861, 106,218, being only an increase of 2*34 per 
cent. The average annual rate of increase in .the population 
of the borough for the fifty years ending 1860, is 4*8 per cent., 
whilst for Qreat Britain the rate averages 1-37 per cent. 

8TATE1CENI 8HBWIVO THE KUMBEB OF BUBGESSES OK THE 

BURGESS BOLL. 







For the undermentioned years. 


viz. :— 






1 

Year. 

1847 


East 
Ward. 


North 
Ward. 


South 
Ward. 


West 
Ward. 


Bowling 
Ward. 


Great 
Horton 
Ward. 


Little 
Horton 
Ward. 


Manning- 
ham 
Ward. 


Total. 


452 


254 


655 


1151 


715 


556 


1206 


468 


5457 


1848 


379 


231 


342 


748 


1155 


498 


860 


396 


4609 


1849 


411 


251 


405 


779 


893 


559 


964 


479 


4741 


1850 


526 


279 


485 


956 


1198 


602 


1013 


531 


5590 


1851 


904 


401 


1123 


1567 


1384 


708 


1377 


931 


8396 


1852 


1147 


475 


1434 


1884 


1700 


778 


1993 


1055 


10466 


1853 


1379 


568 


1702 


2118 


1594 


893 


2337 


948 


11539 


1854 


1374 


558 


1618 


2009 


2047 


827 


2338 


1006 


11777 


1855 


1376 


587 


1614 


1889 


2101 


1029 


3152 


729 


12477 


1856 


1747 


753 


2223 


2368 


2437 


1100 


3295 


671 


14594 


1857 


1939 


779 


2065 


2533 


2548 


1094 


3313 


1138 


15409 


1858 


1878 


721 


2187 


2444 


2279 


1080 


3505 


1187 


15281 


1859 


1837 


741 


2232 


2534 


2254 


1044 


3495 


1196 


15333 


1860 


1785 


637 


2260 


2519 


2328 


1132 


3697 


860 


15218 


1861 


1749 


813 


2510 


2856 


2414 


1158 


3679 


1593 


16772 


1862 


2359 


900 


2681 


3104 


2468 


1169 


3620 


1543 


17844 


1863 


2408 


894 


2754 


3216 


2575 


1190 


3726 


1521 


18284 



STATEMENT SHEWING THE NUKBEB OF ELEGT0B8 ON THE 

PABLIAICENTABT BEGI8TEB. 

For the borough of Bradford, for the undermentioned years. 



TEAR. 


BRADFORD. 


BOWLING. 


HORTON. 


MANNINGHAM 


TOTAL. 


1847 


1127 


200 


514 


125 


1966 


1848 


1162 


176 


472 


118 


1928 


1849 


1253 


209 


515 


140 


2117 


1850 


1484 


232 


573 


165 


2454 


1851 


1645 


245 


623 


181 


2694 


1852 


1652 


251 


625 


195 


2723 


1853 


1803 


260 


732 


241 


3036 


1854 


1983 


277 


697 


275 


3232 


1855 


2003 


266 


757 


276 


3302 


1856 


1894 


286 


776 


823 


3279 


1857 


2025 


289 


804 


349 


3467 


1858 


2105 


298 


820 


376 


3599 


1859 


2292 


299 


783 


396 


8770 


1860 


2367 


300 


799 


362 


3828 


1861 


2434 


283 


838 


525 


4080 


1862 


2574 


315 


865 


538 


4292 


1863 


2692 


329 


965 


578 


4564 


1864 


2256 


331 


1101 


544 


4232 1 



» B 



sss 
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Table shewing; the yearly number of deaths, and rate of death, 
in the borough of Bradford, in every thousand living persons, com- 
puted on the census returns, and on an estimate of the population 
between census ^ears. 









MORTALITY IN 


TEAR. 


POPULATION. 


DEATHS IM 
THE TEAR. 


EACU 1,000 
PERSONS. 


1841 


66.718 


1720 


26i 

26} 


1842 


69,718 


1869 


1843 


73.000 


1840 


26 


1844 


76,000 


2081 


27^ 
30| 
SU 
27| 
2lf 
3l| 


1846 


79,000 


2416 


1846 


83.000 


2570 


1847 


86,000 


2341 


1848 


90,000 


1966 


1849 


94,600 


2970 


1850 


99,000 


2748 


26| 


1861 


103,786 


3022 


29i 


1862 


104,000 


2928 


23 


1863 


104.000 


3221 


31 


1864 


104,600 


2830 


271 
24} 


1866 


104,600 


2646 


1866 


104.600 


2761 


26 


1867 


104,800 


2496 


23* 


1868 


106,000 


2938 


28 


1869 


•130,000 


2702 


20 


1860 


•130,000 


2360 


18 


1861 


106,218 


2893 


27 


1862 


107,160 


2636 


24 


1863 


116,000 


3040 


26 


1864 


120,000 


3396 


28 



* Estimated Population which proved to be in excess, by the real Population 
of the Csnsus in 1861. 
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RICHARDSON OF BIERLET. 

Arxb— Sable, on a chief argent three lions' heads erased, of the field. 

Cbsst — Oat of a moial crown or^ a dexter arm in armour, brandishing a &ldiion argent, 

gnpe Tert, pomel and hilt or. 

Motto — Slbi oonstet. 



Nicholas Richardson, of the county 
of Durham, came into Yorkshire in 
1561, and purchased estates at Tong, 
North-Bierley, and WoodhalL He m. 
first Mary, da. of John Midgley of Clay- 
ton in Bradford-dale, and had hy her 
Richard, his heir; Helena, 6. in 1573, 
m. to Richard Cordingley of Holme, 
in Tong; Margaret, b. in 1574, the 
wife of Michael Jenkinson of Pudsey, 
He m. secondly Ann. da. of Lionel 
Goodhall, and, beHides four sons who 
died young, had a daughter, Ann, who 
m. in 1605 Chr. Caye of Otley. Nicho- 
las Richardson d. in 1616, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, the aboye-named 

Richard, who resided at North- Bier- 
ley, b. in 1576, andm. first in 1599 to 
Ann, da. and heiress of William Pollard 
of North-Bierley, buried at Bradford 
14 Aug. 1624. He M. in 1626 Susannah 
Swaine of Bradford, widow, who had no 
issue. In 1630 he paid £40 as a fine 
to Lord Wentworth for not attending 
and receiying the honour of knighthood 
at the coronation of Charles the first 
He d in 1634, and by his first wife had 
L William, his heir, hereafter men- 

tionetL 

II. Richard, successor to his bro- 
ther Wra., and herei»fter mentioned. 

III. Thomas, baptized at Bradford 
church, 24 Dec 1609, was a mer- 
chant, and appears by his father's will 
to haye had seyeral messuages and 
lands and £600 in money giyen as 
his portion. 

lY. Nicholas who d, an infant 



v. Ann, b. 1612, m. to Thomas 
Langley of Horbury. 

VI. Alice, b, in 1614, m. Thomas 
Senior of Hopton, in Mirfield. 

YII. Sarah, 6. in 1616, m, first 
Richard Jenkinson of Pudsey, and se- 
cond to Robert Milner Esq. of Pudsey. 
YIII. Beatrice b. in 1622, m. James 
Sayle of Pudsey, Esq , and had two 
daughters. 

1 Beatrice Sayle, m. to Richard 
Hutton, Esq., great grandson of 
Archbishop Hutton. 

2. Faith Sayle, m. to Thomas 
Sharp (see Sharp pedigree,) and 
had an only daughter and heiress, 
Elizabeth Sharp, m. to Robert 
Stansfield, Esq. of Bradford, 
(See Stansfield pedigree.) 
William Richardson of Bierley, Esq., 
eldest son and heir of Richard before 
mentioned, bap. at Bradford church (as 
were all his brothers and sisters) 22 
Aug. 1602, fli. Elizabeth, eldest da. of 
George Hopkinson of Lofthouse, sister 
to the antiquary John Hopkinson, of 
whose immense collections relating to 
the topography of Yorkshire, 40 yols. 
are in the possession of Miss Currer of 
Eshton-hall, and a great number of 
others in the possession of Mr. Smyth 
of Heath -hall. William Richardson d, 
without issue, and was buried at Brad- 
ford church, 22 Feb. 1648. He was 
succeeded by his brother, 

Richard Richardson, Edq. bap. at 
Bradford church 22 July 1604, m. there 
May 1629, to Jane, second da. of the 
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said George Hoplcinson, Esq. I hare 
now before me a Court Roll of Brad- 
ford manor, in which copyhold lands 
are surrendered in order to be settled 
upon her on marriage. She d, 19 and 
was buried at Bradford 22 Oct. 1662. 
He was seized at his death in 1656, as 
appears by his will, of the manors of 
Cleckheaton and Okenshaw, and one 
fourth of the manor of Bradford. He 
had ihree sons ; 

I. William of Bierley, of whom 
more hereafter. 

II. Richard of Newall in Bowling, 
gent, bap. at Bradford 7 Feb. 1635, 
and buried there 21 June 1699, m 
first in 1656, to Mary da. of Joseph 
Robertshaw: secondly in 1659, to 
Susannah da. of Mr. Field ; and third- 
ly to Elizabeth da. of Robert Pawling. 
These wives were m. at Bradford 
church and buried there. By his third 
wife he had an only son, William, who 
died unm, at Tong, where he was 
buried in 171 1. His estate at Newall 
descended to his cousin, the late Rich- 
ard Richardson, Esq., and afterwards 
came to the possession of the late Miss 
Currer of Eshton-hall, his great- niece 

III. John of Birks-hall, one of the 
lords of the manor of Bradford, bap. 
there 6 Jan. 1639, d. in 1697. He 
m. first Ann, da. of Robert Kent of 
Cold Henley, and had b> her, 

1. Richard Richardson of Birks- 
hall, gent., bap. at Bradford 26 
April, 1665, d. unm. and was buried 
there 20 Aug. 1729. 

2. Ann, bap. at Bradford church 
8 June, 1666, m. William Naylor 
of Wakefield, and had issue, Dr. 
Charles Naylor, Dean of Winches- 
ter, and others. 

John of Birks-hall m. secondly 25 
May 1672, Hannah sister of Arch- 
bishop Sharp. She was buried at Brad- 
ford 13 Jan. 1717, and had issue to 
her husband (besides other children,) 
I. John Richardson, A.M., bap. 
at Bradford 20 Oct 1675, precentor 
and one of the canons residentiary 



of York Minster ; m. Alathea, only 
da. and heiress of Mr. Wardman of 
Catfoss in Holdemess. He d, 28 
Oct 1785, and was buried in York 
Minster. 

2. Dorothy b. 1673. m. Edmund 
Wickens, Rector of Kirby Thore in 
Westmorland, and had issue, among 
others, John Wickens, D.D. 
IV. George Richardson of Wood- 
hall, b. in 1644, m. Sarah, da. of 
Richard Langley. George's male line 
ceased with his grandson George 
whod, in 1748. 

y. Samuel, in holy orders, Rector 
of Bumham Sutton, Norfolk, b. in 
1647. His male line ceased with his 
grandson Joseph in 1763^ leaving two 
daughters his co-heirs. 

VI. Joseph Richardson, Rector of 
Dunsfold and Hambledon in Surrey, 
b. 1648, m. in 1683 Elizabeth, da. of 
John Peebles, Esq. He d, IS June 
17 i2, and was succeeded by his only 
son Joseph, Barrister at Law, m. 
Elizabeth da. of John Minshall, Esq., 
and acquired by his wife considerable 
estates in Sussex, and from him are 
descended the Richardsons of Fin- 
den-place, Sussex. 

Joseph Richardson, Rector of Duns- 
fold, had also (among others^ a da., 
Elizabeth, who m. Thomas Warton, 
B.D., Vicar of Basingstoke, Hamp* 
shire, and Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford. From this 
match descended two men of great 
note in English Literature, viz, 

1. Rev. Joseph Warton, D.D. 
Prebendary of St Paul's, and Head 
Master of Winchester School. He 
wrote many poetical pieces of great 
merit, and edited the works of 
Dryden and Pope. He had by his 
first wife (a Miss Daman) several 
sons and daughters. 

2. The Rev. Thomas Warton, 
B.D., a celebrated Poet, whose 
works rank high. He was Rector 
of Cuddington, Oxfordshire, and 
Professor of Poetry in the Univer- 
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sity of Oxford. He was the author 
of the History of English Poetry 
— a standard work. He held the 
post of Poet Laureate, and d, unm. 
VII. Elizabeth, m. to William Pol- 
lard of Bierley, gentleman. 

VIII Ann, m. to William Brook 
of Birstal ; left issue, now extinct 

IX. Judith, m. to John Thornton 
of Tyereall, and from this marriage 
the Smyths of Heath-hall are de- 
scended. (See pedigree) 

X. Sarah, m. to William Dennison 
of Wakefield. 

William Richardson of Bierley, Esq., 
(before mentioned,) eldest son of Hi- 
chard Bichardson, by Jane Hopkinson, 
was bap. at Bradford 15 Oct. 1629 ; he 
m. at Elland 2 Aug. 1659, Susannah 
da. of Gilbert Savile of Greetland, Hali- 
fax, gent She was buried at Bradford, 
church 11 Oct 1708. Her husband was 
buried there 8 June 1 667. He had issue, 

I. The celebrated Dr. Richardson, 
of whom hereafter. 

II. William Richardson of High 
Fernley, Birstal, gent; 6. 10 July 
1606, m. first Mary da. and heiress 
of John Kirshaw, Hoyle-house, parish 
of Halifax ; second Kachael Kirk, wi- 
dow. He was buried at Bradford 5 
Jan. 1716. By his first wife he had, 

1. John Richardson of High 
Fernley who d, unm, in 1721, 

aged 28 ; buried at Cleckheaton. 

2. Richard Richardson, b, 1697, 
d. unm. 1720, and was buried at 
Bradford. 

8. Martha, who m. Edward Ire- 
son, and from whom are descended 
the Ivesons of Black Bank, near 
J.«ed8. 

III. Jane, only da., bap. at Bradford 
1660, m. Edward Ferrand of Harden 
Beck, and from her are descended 
the Ferrands of St Ives. 

Richard Richardson, M.D., whose 
life has been sketched in the pre- 
ceding pages, was a Magistrate for 
the West- Riding. He m. first at Lud- 
denden, 9 Feb. 1699, Sarah da. of John 



Crossley. She d, 21 Oct. 1702, and was 
buried in Bradford church, where there 
is a monument to her memory. She left 
an infant son, who did not long survive 
her. He m, secondly, Dorothy second 
da. of Henry Currer of Kildwick, 27 
Dec. 1705; d, 6 Jan. 1763, and was 
buried in Cleckheaton chapel beside her 
husband, who d* 21 April 1741. He 
had by his second wife, 

1. Richard Richardson of Bierley, 
Esq., Lord of the Manor of Oken- 
shaw and Cleckheaton, Magistrate 
for the West- Riding, 6. 26 Sept., 1708, 
bap. at Bierley. He m. at Bolton-le- 
moors, IS Feb. 1750, Dorothy only 
da. and heiress of William Smallshaw 
of that place. It was he, and not his 
brother William as mentioned at page 
826, that constructed the Druidical 
temple, &c., at Bierley. He </.. with- 
out issue SO Jan. 1781, and was boried 
at Cleckheaton chapel, where a hand- 
some monument was erected to his 
memory by his great- niece, Miss 
Currer of Eshton-hall. His widow 
lived at Bierley-hall till within a very 
short period of her death, which hap- 
pened 27 Nov. 1798. 

2. William of Ripen, M.D., 6. 22 
Feb. 1709, bap. at Bradford. He 
was of St John's College, Cambridge, 
and took there his Dr^s. degree. 
He d unm. at Ripon, 23 July, 1783, 
and was buried at Cleckheaton, where 
there is a monument erected by his 
great- niece. Miss Currer. 

8. The Rev. Henry Richardson, 
A. M., of whom presently. 

4. John Richardson, Esq., who 
after the death of his mother and her 
sisters, assumed the name and arms 
of Currer, pursuant to the will of his 
cousin, Sarah Currer of Kildwick, 
and became possessed of her estate ; 
6. 12 Nov. 1721 ; d. 22 June 1784, 
iMin. 

5 Thomas, h. 3 April 1724, d unm, 
at Hackney 1763. 

6 Dorothy Richardson, 'b. 16 June 
1712, m. at Wibsey chapel 39 July 
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1730, to Sir John Lister Kaye of Den- 
by-grange, Yorkahire. She d, 15 
Sept 1772, le«Ting, besides other 
siuriving issue, 

Sir Richard Kaye, Bart, LL.D., 
Dean of Lincoln. 

7. Margaret, b. 1714, d unm. at 
KUdwick, 1764. 

The Rev. Henry Richardson above 
mentioned, third son of Dr. Richardson, 
was b, 24 March, 1710, bap. at Bradford. 
He matriculated at University College, 
Oxford, and was Rector of Thornton in 
Craven. He m. at Oldham 2 Decem. 
1747, Mary, da. and heiress of Benjamin 
Dawson, Esq., of that place ; d, at Gar- 
grave in 1800, aged 83, and buried at 
Thornton. Her husband d, 27 March, 
1778, buried at Thornton, where there 
is a'graceful monument to their memory, 
by their grand- daughter, Miss Currer, 
He had issue, 

1. Richard Richardson, Esq., b. 18 
Jan. 1755, at Thornton. Entered 
University College, Oxford. Captain 
in Sir Thomas Egerton^s volunteers, 
d. unm. at Lisbon, where he had gone 
for the recovery of his health, 24 
May, 1782, and is buried there. 

2. Henry Richardson, of whom pre- 
sently. 

S. Dorothy Richardson, b. 3 Oct. 
1748, d, at Oargrave unifi. 30 June 
1819, and was buried at Thornton. 
She was a lady of considerable lite- 
rary attainments, and furnished the 
notices of the Richardson family 
which appear in Nichol's Illustrations 
of Literature. Dr. Whitaker. in his 
' Craven ' also acknowledges his ob- 
ligations to her. 

4. Mary Richardson, b, 8 Dec. 
1753, m. 9 Jan. 177&, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Roundell, A.M., of Gledstone- 



house, Craven. She d. 20 Dec. 1818, 
leaving a numerous issue — the Roun- 
dells of Oledstone- house. 
The Rev. Henry Richardson above 
mentioned, second son of Henr}' Rich- 
ardson, 6. 9. Dec 1758, bap. at Thorn- 
ton. Educated at University College^ 
Oxford. He became Rector of Thorn- 
ton. M, at Oaigrave, 3 Feb. 1783, 
Margaret Clive Wilson,* only da. of 
Matthew Wilson of Eshton-hall, Esq., by 
Frances da. of Richard Clive, Esq., of 
Styche^ Salop, sister to Robert Lord 
Clive, and a lineal descendant of the 
Royal line of Plantagenet (See Burke a 
Commoners, vol. 3, p. 185) Mr. Rich* 
ardson a little before his death, on the 
10 Nov. 1784, upon succeeding to the 
estates of his uncle, John Currer above 
mentioned, took the surname of Currer. 
He was buried at Thornton, where a 
beautiful monument was erected by his 
only da. and heiress, 

Frances Mary Richardson Currer, 
b. tlie 3 March, 1785, bap. at Gar- 
grave 16 May, d, at Eshton IIall| 
unm, in 1861 ; owner of Bierley Hall, 
and family estates of the Richardsons 
of Bierley, which have now come to 
Wm. Wilson, Esq., of Eshton HalL 



* After the death of Mr. Carrer, she m. 

seoondly her first ooiuin, Matthew Wilson £eq., 

lato of Eshton-hall, deceased, by whom she had 

1. Matthew, B.A., a Magistrate for the 

West-Ridiiig, now residing at Eshton-hall, 

h. 1803, m. L836 Sophia Louisa Emerson, 

only da. and heiress of Sir Wharton Amootta, 

she d. in 1833 leaving issue, a son Matthew, 

h. at Bierley-haU in 1827. He i& m. and haa 

issue. 

S. Henry Currer, M.A., in holy ordors, 
b, 18U3, now living unm, 

3. Margaret Frances Ann Clive now living 
unm, 

4. Frances Marv, m. to John Tennant, 
Esq., Kildwick-hall, ».p, 

5. Hcnriotta Foumess, m. to Charles 
Tuxner, Esq., by whom she had issue. 



RAWSON OF BRADFORD. 

Aaxs— Per fosse sable and azure, a castle with four towers, sigent. 
CazsT— A raven's head couped sable gutte, or, in its beak an axmulet, gold. 



The Ravenaons, or Rawsons, were 
originally seated at Ferry-bridge, and in 



that locality are many respectable families 
of that name. A branch of the Rawsons 
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of Ferry-bridge, settled at Bradford be- 
fore tbe reign of Henry the VII., as in 
that Monarch's reign a suit was brought, 
as before stated, (page 103, of the 
History of Bradford,) in the Duchy Court 
against John Rawson, the son of William 
(who was steward's clerk of Bradford 
Manor, and built Bradford Hall, the 
preceder of the present Manor House). 
This John had also a brother, Brian, 
who was steward's clerk of the manor. 

William Bawsou. Esq., of Bradford, 
is the first mentidned in the pedigree 
of this branch. He was^ I presume, 
either the son or grandson of the above 
mentioned William. His will bears date 
18th March, 1549. He had five sons, 
▼i£ :— 

T. William, whom, (as stated in the 
Yisitation of Yorkshire, 1666) Agnes, 
da. and heiress of William Oascoigne, 
Esq., and thus acquired the manor 
and estate of Shipley. He had several 
children, of whom 

William, his heir, m. Barbara, da. 
of William Hawksworth, Esq., of 
Hawksworth, but d. without issue. 
Thomas, the second son, d. unm, 
Lawrence, the third son, and heir 
of his brother William, m. Jane, 
anotherda. of William Hawksworth, 
Esq , and had issue. The Rawsons 
seem to have been quite a race of 
Attorneys. This gentleman was 
Bailiff of the Honor of Pontefhict. 
Fourth in descent from this Law- 
rence, was William Rawson, Esq , 
who m. Judith Prescot, and dying 
without issue in 1745, bequeathed 
the Shipley estate and manor to his 
wife, who m. secondly. Dr. Jackson 
of Stamford, and had two sons, the 
celebrated Dr. Cyril Jackson, sub- 
preceptor to Geo. the IV. and Dean 
of Christ church, and William 
Bishop of Oxford. 

II. Nicholas. 

III. Richard. 

IV. Paul. 

V. Henry, 



Third in descent from the above 
mentioned Paul Rawson, was William 
Rawson, of Bowling, and afterwards of 
Bradford, Esq., who m. first, Martha, da. 
of William Pollard, Esq., and had, 
along With other children, 

William, his heir, mentioned here- 
after. 

Hannah, m. to William Wainman, 
Esq , of Bowling. 

He ffi. secondly, Dorcas, da. and 
heiress of William Brook, Esq., of 
Brookroyd, near Birstal, and had, with 
five das., a son, 

Brook, who m. Susannah, da. of 

Benjamin Bower, Esq , and had a son, 

Benjamin, heir to his cousin 

Jeremiah, hereinafter mentioned. 

William Rawson of Bowling, was 

succeeded at his decease by his eldest 

son, 

William Rawson, Esq , of Brad- 
ford,* who built the present Manor 
House in 1705* He m. thrice ; his 
second wife, was Grace, da. and co- 
heiress of Jeremiah Rosendale, Esq. 
He d. 1733, aged 66, and was buried 
in Bradford church, where there is a 
monument to his memory. He had, 
among other children, by his wife 
Grace, (who d, 1761, and is buried 

near her husband), 

Jeremiah Rawson, Esq , a Soli- 
citor, in Bradford, who espoused 
Frances, da. of Richard Sterne, 
Esq , of Elvington, grand-da. of 
Archbishop Sterne, and cousin of 

* This William Rawson seems to hare been 
a man of considerable note in his time. I 
have B«cn a grant, dated 1690, firom Thomas 
Fronkland of Thirklcby, near 'ihirsk, and 
the celebrated John Evelyn, (described of 
Wotton Sylva, in the county ol Surrey,) 
Her Majesty's (Queen Anne} postmasters, 
to this Williiun Kawson, (described as of 
Bradford, gentlemen,) and Sarah Wainwright 
of Ferry-bridge, widow, of the conveyance 
of all letters and packets to and from London 
and Ferry-bridge and Tadcaster, and the 
several towns and Tillages formerly belonging 
to the pobt of those towns ; and aiso the towns 
of Settle and Kirby-Lonsdalc, with the towns 
and villagefl adjoinmg, not exceeding half-way 
to any omer post-town in either the northern, 
or Chester roads. The g^rant was for three 
years, at iSl,470 a year. 
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the c«lebrftted Lawrence Sterne. By 
thiB kdy, (who was buried in Brad- 
ford church, and the inacription on 
whose monument is given in the 
laige copies of the History of 
Bradford) he had a son Jeremiah, 
and a da. Frances, but both dying 
at about two years of age, he left 
the Bradford estate at his decease, 
(which happened in 1767, and he is 
buried in Bradford church, where 
there is a monument erected to his 
memory) to his first cousin, the 
above mentioned 
Benjamin Rawson, Esq., of Bradford, 
who St. the eldest da. of Rev. Charles 
Steer, Rector of Handsworth, and had 
issue, 

Benjamin, his saeoenor, henafter 
mentioned. 

Anne, m. to John Cheyne, Esq., 
Lieut R.N., and had one son and da. 
Benjamin, was b, in 1758. Having 
considerably increased his fortune by 
trade, he purchased Nidd Hall, and other 
property in Yorkshire. He m. in 1786, 
Elizabeth, only surviving chUd of 



Thomas Plumbe, Esq., second son of the 
Rev. Thomas Plumbe, Canon of Wind- 
sor. She 1^. in 1807 ; Mr. Rawaon in 
1844, and left issue, 

Jeremiah, (deceased). 
Charles, R.N., if at Antigua. 
Thomas, who m. in 1824, Frances 
Penelope, third da. of Col. Plnmbe 
Te npest, of Toog Hall, and il. a few 
years sgo. 

Benjamin, (deceased). 
William, Lieut, of 87th Fusiliers, 
(deceased). 

B wk, ( ^^*^ ^^^ * y**'^- 

Rachel, d, ««m., 

Mary, d wm. in 1864. 

Sarah, m. in 1817, Major Gen. Geo. 
Guy Carlton, L' Estrange of Ireland. 

Anne, m. in 1817, to Lieut CoL 
Thos. Saml. Nicolls, and has issue. 

Elisabeth, the present lady of the 
Manor of Bradford, residing at Nidd 
HalL Her father, by his Will, dated 
the 6th July, 1841, devised the same 
manor to his das Mary and Elisabeth, 
as joint tenants, and on the death of 
her sister, the latter became sole owner. 

Maiigaret, who d, young. 



FIELD OF HEATON. 

Aam.— Axigent, three bars wavy, amre, BTormoiinted of a lion rampant or, in chief two 

escallop sheUs of the second. 

Obxst. — ^A dezter hand proper, holding an aimillary sphere all sonounded by olonds proper. 



The fiftmily of the Fields were long 
seated at Great Horton. The first of the 
line of the Fields of Heaton, that has 
descended to us, is 

John Field, living in the year 1671, 
and in that year named in his elder son 
Thomas' will. He had issue, 

I. Thomas, of Shipley, whose only 
child Frances, m, Thomas Green, 
citizen of York, and joined by her 
husband, conveyed Shipley estate to 
her cousins, George, Edmund, and 
Robert Field. 

II. William, of Great Hoi ton, Esq. 
He obtained along with Thomas 
Hodgson, Thomas Sharpe, and Robert 
Booth, in 1590, from John Lacy, lord 



of Horton, a grant of large quantities 
of waste land, reserving the coal. 
This William Field had, with several 
other children, living in 1599, 

1. George, of Shipley, heir to his 
brother Robert, at whose decease in 
1599, he was aged 47* He m. at 
Bradford, in that year, Isabel Mor- 
timer, and dying in 16^7, left a son, 

George, of Shipley, b. 1602, m. 
in 1629, Mary Aked, and buried 
at Bradford, 1647. 

2. Edmund, of whom presently. 

3. Robert, of Shipley, in the year 
1595, tenant to the Queen in capite, 
d, without issue in 1^99. 
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Edmiind Field, Esq. (the leoond son) 
of Horton, in 1699, and of Shipley, in 
1616, He held lands of the Kmg in 
capite, and was founder of the family 
ttt Heaton, having purchased property 
there. He m. at Bradford, in 1599, 
Jennet Thornton, and dying 1641, was 
succeeded by his son, 

Joseph Field, Esq., of Shipley, lord 
of the manor of Heaton, bap. 1601, who 
ffl. in 1626, Mary, eldest da. and co- 
heiiess of William llawson, of Brack- 
enbank in the parish of Keighley. By 
this lady, who outlived him and died a 
widow, he had issue at his death in 1660, 

I. John, his heir, b. 1628, who d. 
in 1 712, without issue ; the estates de- 
yolved upon his nephew, Joseph Field, 
mentioned presently. 

II. Jeremiah of Hipperholme, in 
1672, and afterwards of Chellow, bap. 
at Bradford, 1684, m. 1668, to Judith, 
da. of William Walker, of Waterclifie, 
near Halifax, and dying 1705, left two 
sons and three das., viz : — 

1. Joseph, of Chellow, Heaton, 
and Shipley, heir to this uncle John, 
as above named. 6. in 1660, and d, 
unm. about 1733, when the lands 
passed to nis nephew John, as here- 
after mentioned 

2. John, who m. about 17(K), 
Grace, da. of Timothy Rhodes, Esq., 
of Heaton Royds, and relict of 
Thomas Hodgson, of Little Horton, 
and had surviving issue, 

John, of whom presently, who 

inherited the estates on the death 

of his undo Joseph, as before 

mentioned. 
Judith, m. in 1733, to Henry 

Atkinson, Esq., of Bradford. 

8. Mary, b. 1662, m. 1686, to 
Paul Greenwood, Esq. 

4. Sarah, d. at an advanced age 
ujnm, 1768. 

6. Abigail, 6. 1672, m, to George 
Longbottom. Esq.fOf Halifax, living 
a widow in 1728. 

III. Joshua, (brother of Jeremiah) 



of Selby. b. 1637, m. at Bhidford, in 

1662, Abigail, da. of George Field, 

Esq , of Shipley, and had a daughter 

AbigaiL 
IV. Anne, 6. in 1626, m. to William 

Parkinson, Esq., and had several 

children, 
y. Mary, named an executrix in 

her father's will in 1660. 

John Field, Esq., of Heaton, above 
named, nephew of Joseph, and inheritor 
on his decease of the estate, m. Mary, da. 
of Joshua Eamondson, Esq., of Seacroft, 
and dying in 1772, aged 71, was buried 
at Bradford church, wheie there is a 
monument to his memory, and that of 
his wife, who d, 1760, aged 41, and was 
succeeded by his only son, 

Joshua Field, Esq., of Heaton, Ma- 
gistrate, b. in 1742, who m. at Scar- 
borough, 1774, Mary, youngest da. and 
eventually sole heiress of Randal Wilmer 
Esq. of Helmsley, and representative of 
a junior branch of the ancient baronial 
house of Thwenge. Mr. Field, d, in 
1819, and had issue, 

I. John Wilmer, of whom hereafter. 

II. Zachary, d, an infant. 

III. Joshua, of Westow House, 
Yorkshire, m. in 1801, Elizabeth, 
eldest da of William Wainman, Esq., 
of Carr-head, and had two das , who 
both d. unm. 

IV. Mary Anne, m. 1802, to Eugene 
Thomas Whittell, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law, of Over- Helmsley, and had a son, 

Joshua Francis Whittell, who m. 
Miss Lefroy, da. of Captain Lefroy 
and niece of Mr. Serjeant Lefroy, 
M.P. 

y. Delia, m. in 1806, to Thomas 
George Fitzgerald, Esq., of Oaklands, 
in the county of Mayo, a colonel in 
the army, and left at her decease, in 
18 17, an only surviving child, 

Charles Lionel William Fitz- 
gerald, who m. his cousin, Miss 
Kerwan. 
John Wilmer Field, Esq., (above 
named) B.A., Magistrate, formerly an 
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officer in'the Royal Hone Guards, Blue, 
m. first in 1812, Anne, da. of Robert 
Wharton Middieton, Esq., of Grinklepark, 
in Cleveland, and secondly, Isabella 
Helena, da. of Captain Salter, R.N., and 
had no issue by her. He purchased 
Shipley manor, and d. in 1832, leaving 



isnie two dai. and eo-heiresaea, in whom 
his estate is Tested, 

I. Mary, m. Lord Ozmantown, now 
Earl Rosse, and has issue. 

II. Delia, m. Hon. Arthur Dun- 
combe, now Admiral Duncombe^ and 
has issue. 



DIXON OF HEATON ROYDS. 
Abms.— CKiles. a fluer-de-lis, or, a chief ennine. Caasr.— a dami-Uon xampant. 



The first name in the pedigree of this 
respectable family, is that of 

VTilliam Dixon of Heaton Royds, who 
in 1564, filed a bill in the Duchy Court, 
against the lord of the manor of Heaton, 
and several of the freeholders, for in- 
closing a considerable part of the com- 
mons within that manor, which by an 
Order of Court, dated in 1560, was 
ordered to be laid open, and enjoyed in 
common as heretofore. He had two 
sons, Abraham, of Heaton Royds, and 
John of Shipley, who is mentioned as 
being party to deeds in 1608 and 1637, 

Abraham succeeded his fatlier, and is 
party to deeds in 1608, 1611, and 1642, 
and d* about the latter year, whose son, 

John Dixon of Heaton Royds. m. in 
1611, Mary, da. of Richard Baylie, of 
Allerton, and d. in 1646, leaving (besides 
several das. who all d. unm except Mary 
who ffi. John Hall, of Thornton), 

I. Jeremiah, his heir, 6. 1612, 
who followed no butiness or profession, 
but lived on his estate at Heaton 
Royds. He is party to deeds in 1642- 
53-56, and d. in 1707, leaving by 
Martha his wife, a son and successor 
(besides a da. who d. unm ), 

Jeremiah, who d. issueless in 
1724, aged 45, and is buried in the 
Unitarian chapel yard, where there 
is a tomb over his remains. By his 
will, dated 22 Feb. 1724, he devised 
the estate at Heaton Royds to the 
Joshua Dixon hereafter mentioned, 
who m. Phoebe Simpson. He also 
devised Birchin Lee to the old 
Presbyterian chapel at Bradford, as 



before noticed. On his decease the 
representation of the family passed 
to the John Dixon hereafter men- 
tioned, who m. Miss Oower. 

II. John of Bradford, to whom 
Heaton Royds Shay or Shaw, be- 
longed. Dr. Firth, of Thornton, «. 
his da. 

III. William, of Bowling, Gapt in 
Cromwell's army, party to deeds, in 
1646 and 1664. He had a son John, 
party to deeds in 1674, 1676, and 167a. 

IV. Abraham. 

y. Joshua who settled at Leeds, in 
the cloth trade, party to deeda in 1652 
and 1674, He m. Eleanor, sister of 
VTilliam Dodgson, and aunt of Mr. 
Alderman John Dodgson, twice Mayor 
of Leeds. By this lady he had (besides 
three das. Hannah, m to Mr. Woodfall, 

', m. to Mr. Prince, and Martha, 

m. to Mr. Jackson) two sons, 

I. Jeremiah, of Leeds, who m. Mary, 
da. of the above named Alderman John 
Dodgson, and by her, who d, at York, in 
1744, aged 66, left (besides other child- 
ren whose issue became extinct) at his 
decease in 1721 aged 61, 

John Dixon, of Leeds, merchant, 
who m. Frances, da. of Thomas Gower, 
Esq., of Hutton, and left at his decease 
in 1749, aged 54, a son, Jeremiah 
Dixon, Esq., F R S., who purchased 
in 1764, the estate of Gledhow, and 
greatly repaired the old mansion. He 
m. Mary, da. of the Rev. Henry 
Wickham, Rector of Ouiseley. He d. 
in 1782, and had issue, 
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1. John Dixon of Oledliow, his 
heir, b. 1753, Justice of the Peace, 
and Colonel of the Ist West York 
Militia. He m. Lydia, da. of Rer. 
T. Parker, of Astle, and d, in 1825, 
He had issue, several children, and 
was succeeded hy his eldest son, 
Henry Dixon of Oledhow, b, 

1794, m. to Emma Matilda, niece 

of Sir Rohert Wilmot 

8. Jeremiah, Mayor of Leeds, in 
1784, m. Mary, da. of John Smeaton, 
who huilt Eddystone Lighthouse. 

3. Henry, m. Catherine Townley 
Plumhe, sister of the lute CoL 
Plumhe Tempest, and had issue. 

4. Mary, of Thorp Arch, 

&. Frances, m. to Rev. William 
Shepley, of Horsforth. 

6. Annahella, m, to Ellis Lee- 
konhy Hodgson, of Stapleton Hall, 
and had issue. 

7. Charlotte, m. to John Grim- 
stone, Esq., of Neswick. 

II. Joshua, of Leeds, merchant, who 
d. 1725, aged 46, leaving hy Phoehe, his 
wife, da. of Mr. Simpson, of Simpson 
fold, Leeds, one son, and three daf. (viz., 
Mary, who d, unm. ; Eleanor, m. to Mr. 
Moore, of Leeds, aod d, 1717, aged 61 ; 
Hannah, d, unm.) He was succeeded 
hy his son, 

Joshua, b, at Leeds, 1708, Mayor 

of Leeds, 1765. He m, Hannah, da. 

of Mr. Francis Pitt, of Wakefield, rnd 

d. 1774. He had issue, 

1. Hannah, m. to Rev. Thomas 
Faher, Vicar of Calverley. 

2. Elinor, d, an infant 

8. Joshua, d. an infant 

4. Elizahech of whom hereafter. 

5. Jeiemiah, A.M., perpetual 
Curate of WooUey, Magistrate for 



the West- Riding; ft. 1751, m. in 
1780, Ann, da. of Mr. John Gott, of 
Woodhall. He was the owner of 
Heaton Royds, which descended to 
him from his grandfather, to whom 
it was devised hy Jeremiah Dixon, 
as aforesaid. He d, -^— , and had 
issue, 

1. Joshua of Leeds, merchant, 
h, 1784, m. in 1808, Susannah, 
da. of Rev. William Shepley, and 
had hy her a numerous issue. 
He d. 1830. 

2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Hannah Sus- 
annah, Anne, 6. 1786, d, 1791, 
Frances, Elizaheth, Henrietta, d. 
1830. 

7. John Dixon, of Leeds^ mer- 
chant 

8. Maria <2. 1816. 

9. Benjamin Dixon, of Wake- 
field, Solicitor, Deputy Clerk of 
the Peace, m. Mary, da. of John 
Moore, of Dirtcar house, near 
Wakefield, and has hy her issue. 

Elisaheth Dixon, before mentioned, 
fourth child of Joshua Dixon, of Leeds, 
6. 1746, in. first William Denton, Esq., of 
Pledwick, and secondly Thomas Jones of 
Leeds, Suigeon, and afterwards of Brad- 
ford. She d, in 1810, and had issue by 
Denton, Elizabeth Webster, who m. at 
Bradford, 1793, Casper Frederick Thode, 
a merchant of Hamburgh, and had issuew 

By Mr. Jones she had, among other 
children, 

Ann, b. 1780, m. 1808, at Bradford 

Parish church to Samuel Hailstone, 

Esq., Solicitor, of Bradford, F.L.S. 

She d. 1833, and was buried at 

Boston church, near Thorp Arch. 

She had issue. (See HatUUme ped^ 

igree. 



HAILSTONE OF HORTON HALL. 

Abxs— Argent, a erosB oonped asure, between four pheons of the last 
Cam^-A rose branch bearing roaes, all proper. 



The family of Hailstone, though re- 
siding in London, became connected with 
this county during the last century. 



John Hailstone of London, merchant, 

6. in 1696. d, about 1753. He m. in 

^1729, Elizabeth, da. of Nicholas Lang- 
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dan, of IiMidoQy laereluuit She ww b. 
u 1698, 4L 10 Feb. 1772, ag«d 74 yean, 
Vuried at Banhill Fields. John flail- 
•tone had four aonay 

I. John, b. in London, lOth July, 
1739. After residing many years in 
York, he d, in London, 177 1, and 
buried in Bunhlll Fields. He m. in 
1766, Elisabeth* da. of Samuel and 
Ann Whitaker, of York, b, in 1753, d. 
18 Feb., 1801, buried in St Jolin's 
church, Miokl^^te, York, aged 68 
years. She had six sons and da., of 
whom hereafter. 

II. Nicholas, b, 1732, d. 1733, 
buried at Bnnhill Fields. 

in. A son 6. 27 July, 1734. 
IV. Nicholas, b. 4 April 1736, d. 
30 Not. 1741, buried at Bishop hill, 
York. 

The following were the six sons and 
da. of the last named John Hailstone, 

I. I'homas, b. 27 Sept, 1758, 
d. at York, 1762, and buried in St 
John's church, Micklegate, York. 

IL John, b. 15 Dec , 1759, d. 
9 June, 1847, aged 88 ; he gradu- 
ated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
of which he was for some time a 
Senior Fellow; afterwards became 
Vioar of Trumpington, in Cam> 
bridgeshire, where he was buried. 
He in. Mary, da. of John Telford, 
Esq., of the city of York, who d. 
and was buried at Trumpington, 
aged 53 years, leaving no issue. 

IlL Wm. b. 7 May, 1761, d. 
7 Feb., 1766, buried at Bunhill 
Fields. 

IV. Thomas, b, 7 July, 1763, 
d, 1 Oct, 1766, buried at Bunhill 
Fields. 

y. Edward, b, 20 Oct, 176», d, 
22 Oct, 1767, buried at Bunhill 
Fields. 

y I. Samuel, of whom hereafter. 

yiL Elisabeth, b. 16 Dec 1764, 
m. at York, to John Telford, of the 
city of York, Esq., who d. 12 Oct, 
1830, aged 84 years. Mrs. Telford, 



d. 2 Dee., 18.^6, buried st the church 
of St Martin*s-cum- Gregory, York. 
Samuel, abore mentioned, 6. 25 Feb., 
1767, at Hoxton, m. at Bradford, 4 April, 
1808, to Ann, daughter of Thos. Jones, 
of Bradford, Surgeon. She was ft. 9 
Jan., 1780, d. 17 Dec, 1833, aged 54 
years, buried at Boston, nr. Tadcaster. 
Mr. Hailstone d. much respected at 
Horton HaU, 26 Dec, 1851, aged 84, 
and was buried at Boston. He had 
issue the following sons and das., 

I. Elisabeth, b. 22 June, 1809, d. 
22 Feb., 1833, aged 22, buried at 
Boston. 

II. John, b, 22 May, 1810, si. 3 
Not., 1835, to Jane Elisabeth, young- 
est da. of John Lay, of Crepping Hall, 
Wakes, Colne, Essex, Esq. Mr. 
Hailstone graduated as M.A. at 
Cambridge He was formerly Yicar 
of Bottisham, Cambridgeshire, but 
now of Anglesea Abbey, in that 
county. He has had issue, 

1. John Edward, 6. 7 July, 1836^ 
41. Feb., 1837. 

2. Mary, b. 15 June, 1838. 

,3. John, b. 1 April, 1841, d. 26 
No7., 1852. 

4. Alfred, 6. 11 July, 1842. 

5. Edward, b. 17 Not., 1843. 

6. Arthur, b, 17 Nov., 1846. 

7. Walter, 6. 21 July, 1848. 

8. Herbert, b. 23 April, 1859. 

9. Samuel, b. 29 July, 1851. 

10. Frank, b. 16 Oct, 1854, d 11 
Jan., 1855. 

11. Alice, b, 10 Nor., 1855. 
III. Anne, b. 28 April, 1811, m. 27 

June, 1833, to Wm. Sharp, of Brad- 
ford, Surgeon, d, 3 Aug., 1834, buried 
at Bradford, learing a da. Anne, b. 3 
Aug., 1834, d. Feb., 25, 1846, buried 
at Hull. 

lY. Samuel, b 9 Sep., 1812, d, unm, 
26 Oct, 1846, buried at Boston. 

y. Thomas, 6. 1 March, 1814, d. 9 
April, 1816, buried at Bradferd. 

yi. William, 6. 23 Sept, 1815, d, 4 
April, 1816, buried at Bradford. 
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VTI. Edward, of whom preiently, 

VIII. Frances, b. 7 Jan., 1820, d. 

16 Feb., 1824, buried at Bradford. 

The aboTe named Edward Hailstone, 

F.S.A., now residing at Horton Hall, 

formerly the seat of the celebrated fkmHj 

of Sharp, of Horton, was b, at Croft 

house, Bradford, on the 17 Feb., 1818, 



fli. on the 6 June, 1855, at^Bingley 
church, Sarah Harriette Lilla {b, 14 
Not., 1832) only da. of Wm. Ferrand, of 
St. Ives and Harden Grange, Bingley, 
Esq., M.P., by Sarah his flxst wife. 
Mr. Hailstone has issue, 

Etheldreda Lilla, b. 6 Oct, 18&6. 

YfUfaA £dwaxd,fr. 29 Agb, 1884. 



WICKHAM OF LOW MOOR HOUSE, Near BRADFOKD. 

▲bv s ov WxoKaAX.— Ennine, on a bocdnre engrailed gules, eight nnillrti oTm 
Cbsst.— A bull's head^Hkble, anned op, charged on the nedc witti two «lieviciis aig«nt. 

ICoTTO.^Uaimfin makyefh man . 

f»w ov Hnu>.— Asoie, a fess or, between three buckscoixeBt, of fbe seoond. 
CaiST.— A book's head erssed gules, horns or. 



The ancient house of Wickham can 
boast of two men of note, who filled the 
Episcopal chair of Winchester. llie 
family was originally settled at Swaclif^ 
in Oxfordshire, and continued there for 
■eyeral generations. The pedigree of it 
from 1290, when Robert Wickham had 
the manor of Swacli^ is traced very fully 
and satisfactorily in the 'Collectanea 
Topographica.' The well known William 
de Wyekam or Wickham, Bishop of 
Winchester, founder of New College, 
Oxford, and Winchester College, was of 
this family. He d. in 1404, aged 80, 
and in the thirty-serenth year of his 
Episcopate. In the above mentioned 
work, there is circumstantial eridence 
adduced, sufficient to satisfy the most 
incredulous, that the first WiUiam^Wick- 
ham, Bishop of Winchester, was of the 
same family as the Wickhams of Swa- 
oliff. Those readers who are desirous 
of inspecting the pedigree from the first, 
I refer to the abore work, in which are 
my authorities for the eariy portions of 
the following descents. It also conUins 
many lengthy and interesting notices 
respecting the Wickham family. 

Thomas Wickham of Swaclif^ who m. 
Joyce ofr Jtfcosa, da. of -^— H anbury, 
and had, with a son, who was the founder 
of a family of Wickhams, in Northam- 



tonshire, (See Baker's History of that 
county.) 

John Wickham^ who settled at 
Enfield, in the time of Henry the Y IIT. 
He m. Barbara, da. of William Parker, 
of Norton Lees, in the county of Derby, 
by Margaret, da. of John Wroth, of 
Enfield, whose family had been settled 
there from the time of Richard the II. 
John Wickham had, besides Thomas 
and Joan, who d. 'without issue, and 
Robert his third son, 

William Wickham, (his second son) 
D.D., Bishop of Winchester. He was 6. 
at Enfield, (as is commonly supposed) 
about 1539. He was successively a 
Prebendary of Windsor, Dean of Lin- 
coln, Bishop of Lincoln, in 1584 ; and 
was translated to the See of Winchester, 
in 1595, in which year he d. and was 
buried at St Saviour's, South wark. 
He preached at Peterborough on the 
burial of the unfortunate Mary, Queen 
of Scots: the sermon has been without 
success, industriously sought after by 
antiquaries. He m, Anthonina da. of 
William Barlow, D.D.,' Bishop of Chi- 
chester, (all the five das, of whom m. 
Bishops) and had issue, besides other 
children, 

Henry Wickham, D.D., Archdeacon 
of York. Rector of Bolton Percy, and 
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Bedale, (and Cliaplain to Chftrlet the I. 
who d. in 1641. He m. Annahella, da. 
of Sir Henry Cholroeley, a lineal and 
proximate deaceodant of the Cliffords, 
Earla of Cnmherland ; and secondly, 
Elizaheth, da. of John Brown, of the 
parish of Writtle, in the county of Essex, 
and had issue hy her. By his first wife 
he had, 

L Tohias Wichham, D.D., Dean of 
York, b, about 1620, d. 1697, and 
huried in York Idinster. By his 
wife Elisabeth, da. of William Wye^ 
of Ipswich, he had, 

1. Thomas, d, aged 24. 

2. Tobias, Barrister- at-Law, b, 
1661, m. Amy, da. of Sir Stephen 
Simpson, and d. in 1691. 

3. William of Wakefield, 6. 1663, 
Clerk of the Peace for the West- 
Riding, d, in 1733. He had (besides 
other issue) Tobias, Rector of Keigh- 
ley, who d, without issue, in 1726. 

4. Barlow. 

6» Henry, hereafter mentioned 

6. Mary, b, 1676. 

7. Anthonina, b, 1672, m. Mr. 
Thomas Sowtheby, of Birdsall, and 
had issue. 

8. Elizabeth, d, an infant. 

XL William, of Rowsley, in the 
county of York, who m. Katharine, da. 
of Viscount Fairfax, and relict of Sir 
Arthur Ingram. 

III. Anthonina, who m. Tobias, 
eldest son of Sir Henry Jenkyns, of 
Grimstone, and left issue. 

Henry Wickham, (the fifth son of the 
Dean of York,) b, 1666, lived at Hesling- 
ton, in the county of York. He m. Mar- 
garet, da. of Archer, of Barbadoes, 

and d. intestate, in 1735. and is buried 
in York Minster. He had three children, 
Henry, mentioned directly, Elizabeth, 
who d, uHfn,f and Annahella, who m. the 
Rev. James Scott, Incumbent of Trinity 
church, Leeds, and had the celebrated 
Dr. Scott, mentioned at page 215 in the 
Histoiy of Bradford. 



Henry Wickham, the son abore named. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Rector of Ouiaeley. He m. first, 
Anne, da. of William Calrerley, of Leeds. 
She d. in 1736, aged 27, and is buried 
at Guiseley ; and secondly, Anne, da. of 
— Gibson, Esq., Recorder of Lancaster. 
Mr. Wickham, d. in 1772, aged 73, and 
is buried in the Abbey church, Bath. 
By his first wife he left, along with a 
da. Mary, who m. Jeremiah Dixon, of 
Oledbow, Esq., (See Dixon pedigree) a 
son, namely, 

Henry Wickham, of Cottingley, b. in 
1781, m. at Bingley, in 1761, Elizabeth, 
da. and heiress of the Rot. William 
Lamplugh, of Cottingley, (of the family 
of Archbishop Lamplugh, the immediate 
predecessor of John Sharp, in See of 
York,) Prebendary of Ripon, Vicar of 
Dewsbury, by Elizabeth, his wife, da. of 
Thomas Dobson, of Cottingley. Mr. 
Wickham, was a Magistrate, and some 
time Lieut-Col. of the first regiment of 
foot guards. He d, in 1804, (his wife 
in 1B15,) having issue, (besides Anne, 
and Harriet, living unnu in 1841, and 
Annahella, who d, unm, in 1800), 

L William Wickham, b. in 1761, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Swiss Cantons, 
in 1794 ; under Secretary of State for 
the Home Department in 1798; 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the United Austrian 
and Russian Armies, from 1799 to 
1801; one of His Majesty's Privy 
Councillors, and Secretary for Ireland, 
from 1802 to 1604 ; and a Lord of the 
Treasury, in 1806. He m. Eleanora 
Magdalena, da. of Mons. Louis 
Bertrand, Professor of Mathematics, 
in the University of Geneva. He d, 
at Brighton, in 1840, leaving, 

Henry Louis Wickham, 6. 1789, 
Barrister-at-Law, one of the Com- 
missioners of Excise Inquiry ; prin- 
cipal secretary to Lord Althorp, 
when Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and late Chairman of the Board of 
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Stamps aud Taxes. H e m. in 1 880, 
Lucy, youngest da. of William 
Markham, Esq., of Beeca, and 
grand-da. of Archbishop Markham, 
and has issue. 
II. Lamplugh Wickham, of Low 
Moor House, b. in 1768 ; of Christ 
church, Oxford, B.A. in 1791 ; M.A. 
in 1792 ; presented in 1793, to the 
Vicarage of Paul, and perpetual Curacy 
of Keyingham; and in 1802 to the 
Prebendal Stall of Botevant, in York 
Cathedral ; m. at Gniseley, in 1795, 
Sarah Elizabeth, eldest da. of Richard 
Bird, Esq., of Rawden, and on the day 
of his marriage took, pursuant to the 
will of his father-in-law, the surname 
of Bird. She d, in 1812, aged 36, and 
was buried at Rawden. He m. secondly 
in 1813, Hannah Frances, da. of the 
Ke7. Lascelles Sturdy Lascelles, of 
Hunton, near Bedale, and had by her, 
Jane, 6. 1818. Mr. Bird was a Ma- 
gistrate .and Deputy Lieut, of the 
West-Biding. Bed at York, in Dec. , 
1842, and was buried in St. Mary's 
church, by the side of his second wife, 
who d. in 1835. He had issue by his 
first wife. 

1. Richard Lamplugh, d, an 
infant 

2. Henry Wickham Wickham, 
Magistrate and Deputy Lieut, and 
one of the Chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions, for the West- Riding. B, 
in 1800, m, at Roundhay church, in 
1836, to Mary, eldest da. of Thomas 
Benyon, Esq., of New Grange, nr. 
Leeds. She d. in 1852, and was 
buried at Hartishead church. Mr. 
Wickham and his brother Lamplugh 
assumed their paternal name in 
1843, on the death of their father. 
Mr. Wickham has represented 
Bradford since 1852, to the satis- 



faction of moderate men of all 
parties. 

3. Christiana, b, 1801, m. at 
Bradford, in 1833, to Geo. Brooke 
Nelson, Solicitor, Leeds, and has 
issue George Bird, b, 1834, and 
other issue. 

4. William, b. 1802. Entered 
the R. N. ; d, on board H. M. 8. 
Scamander, in 1816, and buried at 
Barbadoes. 

5. Harriet b. 1803, m. in 1845, 
to George Pollard, Esq., of Bradford, 

Magistrate of the West- Riding. 

6. Sarah Elizabeth, b, 1805, m. 
in 1834, to the Rev. Joshua Fawoett, 
M.A., of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and Incumbent of Low 
Moor church. He d. in 1864, 
leaving issue two sons, Richard and 
Lamplugh. 

7. Lamplugh Wickham Wickham, 
of Low Moor house, and Chesnut 
grove, Tadcaster, 6. in 1807, a 
Magistrate and Deputy Lieut, of 
the West- Riding, tn. at A comb 
church, in 1834, to Frances, da. 
of Col. William Hale, of Acomb. 
She d, in 1842, leaving, 

William Wickham Wickham, 
6. 1835, a Magistrate for the 
West-RidJng, and an officer in 
the Yorkshire Hussars. 
Mr. Lamplugh Wickham, m. se- 
condly in 1848, Mary, da. of George 
Stone, Esq., of Blisworth Hall, 
Northampton, and has by her issue, 
George Lamplugh. 
Frances Mary. 
Henry. 
8 Charles Wickham Bird, b. 
1808, sometime Lieut in the army. 
9. Annabella, b. 1810, m, in 
1841, to the Rev. George Hodgson, 
who d. in 1858, leaving an only da« 



LISTER OF MANNINGHAM. 

Abmb.— Ermine, on a fees sable, three muUeta or. Ckmt.— a buck's head proper. 

The Listers of Manninghan sprung biggin, a family of great antiquity, 
from the same root as those of Arnolds • John Lister of Derby, m, in 1312, 
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Isabel, da. and heiress of John de Bolton, 
Bowbearer of Bowland. The fourth in de- 
scent from this marriage, was Chr. Lister, 
of Middop, who m. in the time of Edward 
the IV., Joan, da. of Sir William Cal- 
▼erley, and had issue, first, William of 
Middop, whose lineal descendant Sir 
Wm. Lister, of Thornton, in Craven, m. 
Mary, da. of Sir Henry Bellaais, and 
left with other issue, the celebrated Dr. 
Martin Lister, Physician, who d. 1657, 
aged 92 ; and second, Thomas, who m. the 
da. and heiress of Roger de Cliderhow, 
and had issue, Thomas, who m. Efiamia, 
da. of Mr. Westbye, of Westbye, and at 
his decease in 1&40, was succeeded by 

Thomas Lister his son. He m* Anne, 
da. and co-heiress of Bichard King, of 
Bradford, Occupier, (i. e. cloth merchant) 
about the Slst year of Henry the VIII. 
She was buried at Gisbum, I57L By 
her husband she had issne, (besides 
Anthony, Edmund, William and Rosa- 
mond, who m. William Hawksworth, of 
Hawks worth.) 

L Thomas Lister his successor, 
from whom are descended Lord Rib- 
blesdale, and the Listers of Armitage 
ParL 

IL John Lister, who was the an- 
cestor of the Listers of Manningham, 
and enjoyed the lands there belonging 
to his mother. It is a mistake at page 
883 of the Histoiy of Bradford, in 
supposing that the Manningham estate 
came by grant from Henry the VIII , 
for it came by marriage with the above 
named Anne King. 3'here was a dis- 
pute between this John and his brother, 
respecting the Manningham estate, 
which was submitted to arbitration by 
deed, dated 30 July, 16th year of 
Elizabeth. The arbitrators directed 
that Thomas should C3nvey to John 
'* all the lands in Manningham, lately 
belongmg to Richard King, of Brad- 
ford," John paying to Thomas, £12 
6s. yearly, out of the lands. This John 
was an attorney . In the Calendar of 
Pleadings, in the Duchy Court of 



Lancaster, drd Elisabeth, I find the 
following : — ** John Lister against 
Nicholas Tong and other inhabitants 
of the parish and manor of Bradford ; 
claim of expenses for suing for the 
Great Charter of the privileges of the 
town, under the Duchy Seal.*' This 
I presume related to exemption from 
toll as mentioned at page 98 of the 
History of Bradford. John Lister m» 

Agnes, da. of His will, dated 

16 July, was proved 1 Oct, 1584. 
He had issue (besides William s 
younger son, and executor of hia 
father), 

Thomas Lister, of Manningham. He 
«. Isabel, da. of Mr. George Craven, of 
Frizinghall. Mr. Lister waa buried at 
Bradford, 24 De&» 1696. Adminis- 
tration granted to his widow. They had 
issue, 

I. Thomas lister, d. in 1612, with- 
out issue. 

II. Isabel, m. to Isaac Hammond^ 
and had issue, William ana Sarah. 

III. Mary, m. to John Dixon, of 
Shipley, and had issue, a da. Anne. 

IV. Anne, a minor in 1698. 

V. Janet, m. to Abraham Wilkes, 
of Manningham. 

YL Ellen, uiMi. in 1612. 
VII. William Lister, second son of 
John, and heir to his brother Thomas, 
was a minor in 1698. He m. thrice : 
first, Mary, da. of Tristram Ledgeard, 
of Bradford, before 1616, (living In 
1624, but d. before 1630) leaving issue, 
besides Thomas, heir of his father, 
hereafter mentioned, Susan, Barbara, 
and Elizabeth. William Listed m. 
secondly, Grace, da. of Anthony 
Waterhouse, of Woodhouse, near 
Halifax, on 19 Jan., 1630, when 
20 years of age. She d, before 
1630, leaving three sons, John, David, 
and Anthony. He m. for his third 
wife, Jane, da. of William Hawks- 
worth, of Hope, nr. Baildon, widow of 
Lawrence Uawson, of Shipley, lord of 
that manor, and by her had a son. 
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WilliaJn, who d. young. William 
Lister the father, was a great partizan 
of Parliament in the Civil War* He 
was made Captain, and was slain at 
Tadcaster, at the beginning of the War, 
1643. Fairfax, in his Memoirs, men- 
tions his^fall. After allading to an 
attack by the Royalists, he says " bat 
they were repulsed by Captain Lister, 
who was there slain, a great loss, being 
a discreet gentleman." 
Thomas lister, his son and heir, bap. 
«t Bradford, 25 March, 1616, Captain of 
a foot company of Train Bands, under 
Sir George Savile, Baronet, 1660. Also 
Migor and Captain in 1688, in the 
regiment whereof Thomas, Lord Fairfax, 
was Colonel. He m. Ellen, da of John 
Hunt, of Spekington, Somersetshire, 
and sister of Henry Hunt, Esq., of Man- 
nhigham. Thoresby relates a curious 
story, that this Captain Lister passing 
through Tadcaster, walked into the 
churchyard, and inquired of the sexton, 
who was digging a grave, where his 
father Captain Lister was buried. The 
sexton held up a skull which he had just 
disinterred, and said it was Captain 
Listei's. The son was so affected by the 
sight, that he sickened and died. He 
was buried at Bradford, 9 Feb , 1689-90, 
leaving (besides Henry, William, Robert, 
Charles, Ellen, Mary, Juliana, and 
Sarah) 

I. Thomas Lister, bap. 2 May, 
1617, d young. 

II. John Lister, of Manningham, 
bap at Bradford, 17 Nov., 1650, buried 
there 4 Dec, 1784. Hem. Phcebe, 

da. of who d. Jan., 1745, aged 77, 

buried at Bradford. Left issue, three 
sons, and two das., namely : 

I. Thomas, eldest son, in 1722, 
Vicar of Ilkley, from 1726, to his 
death, 19 May, 1745. He had by 
his wife Mary, who d. 10 June, 
1745, three das., 

L Elizabeth, who m. Ellis Cun- 
lifie, Esq., of Ilkley, eldest son of 
Nicholas Cunliffe, of Wycoller, 



near Colne, of whom hereafter.* 

2. Mary,m. to Grafton Wilks, of 
Leeds, who d. 29 Dec , 1768. 

3. Phoebe, m. to William Boi- 
ling, of Ilkley, and had issue. 

II. John Lister, of Manninghaniy 
who d. Aug., 1767, aged 72 years, 
and is buried at Bradford- By his 
wife Mary, the da. of — Field, and 
sister of John Field, of Bradford, 
who d. June, 1756, aged 54 years, he 
had issue, hereafter mentioned. 

III. William Lister, youngert 
son, in 1722, d, without issue. 

IV. Phoebe, bap at Bradford, 5 
Jan., 1696-7, m. before 1722, to 
Christopher Askwith, of Leeds. 

v. Ellen, m. before 1722, to 
William Marshall. 
The above named John Lister, had by 
his wilb Mary Field, (besides a da. Mary 
who d. without issue) a son, viz : 

I. Samuel Lister, of Manningliam 
Hall, Gentleman, ft. 2 Dec 17*28, d, 
28 May, 1792, aged 63. He m. Mary, 
youngest da. and co-heiress, of Francis 
Stapleton, Esq , but had no issue. By 
his will, he devised Manningham es- 
tate first, to his nephew John Myera ; 
and on his death without issue, to his 
niece Ruth Myers ; and on her death 
without issue, to his niece Mercy 
Myers, with ultimate remainder to Ellis 
Cnnlifie, hereafter mentioned, grandson 
of the above named Ellis Cunliffe. 

• The £unily of Cunliffe is enpposed to hare 
been amongst th« first Saxons settled in the 
North of England. (Soo Boinoe' History of 
Lancashire, vol. lU. page 344) In the 11 Ed- 
ward the II., Adam de Cunliffe, was of the Jury 
in the Extent taken that year of the Barony of 
Manchester. 'I he fiunily was early settled at 
Cunliffe Hill, in Billington, Lanoasnire, bat in 
the rcignof Elizabeth, removed to Ilollins, which 
they had acquired by marriage. They retained 
the HoUins until tne Protectorate, when the 
estate was sequestrated and the hons? plxindcr- 
ed, on account of theoppositioii of John Gunliflb 
to the Parliament. Being compelled to quit 
Bollins, he removed to T^ooller Hall, which 
had come to the fiunily by the marriage of 
the heiress of the name of Hartley. Ki^olaa 
Cunliffe, of Wycoller, purchased estates at Ad- 
dingham and Ilkley, and came to reside at 
the latter place, in 1695. He hod two sons, 
Elhs above named, his^oldestson, and NiohohMU 
whose descendants settled in Lsjicashire. 
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II. EUzabeth, m. fint before 1676, 
to Sunael Aikwitli, of Leeds, and had 
by him Lister Askwith. She ot. se- 
condly, Joseph Myers of Leeds, before 
1770, and had issue by her second 
husband, 1, John, who d. young with- 
out issue, 2, Ruth, who m. Ellis 
Cunlifle, (afterwards Kay) as hereafter 
mentioned, 3, Mercy, who d. young. 
To resume the Cunlifie Pedigree, Ellis 

Ounliffe, the son of Nicholas Cunlifie, 
before named, is described of Ilkley, and 
(. 7 June, 1706. He m. as aboye men- 
tioned, Oct 22, 1738, Elizabeth, da. 
of the Re7. Thomas Lister, Vicar of 
Ilkley. Ellis Cunlifie had issue, 

Elizabeth ot. John Margerison, of Ilk- 
ley, ftom whom is descended John 
Ij. Margerison Esq., of Bradford, 

IIL John Cunlifie, bap. at Ilkley, 
May 16, 1742, resided at High House, 
Addingham of whom presently. 

IV. Lister Cunlifie, b, 1747, d. 14 
Novt, 1778, from him descended the 
Cunliffes of Esholt 

V. Ellis Cunlifie, b, 1751^ d. young. 
VI. Mary Cunlifib, m. to John Boi- 
ling, of Ilkley. 

VIL Nicholas Cunlifie, of Ilkley, 
b. 1757, d, unm. 

The above named John Cunlifie, m. 

on 22 Not., 1772, the only da. of the 

RcT. William Thompson, Rector of 

Addingham. She was 6. 10 Oct, 1764, 

and d. 13 June, 1834. John Cunlifie, d. 

19 March, 1818, in the 7 1st year of his 

age, and was buried in Addingham 

church. He had issue nine children, 

I. Ellis Cunlifie, of whom presently. 

IL William Cunli^ of Farfield 

hall, 6. 10 Oct, 1775, d, 10 Feb., 

1828, unm,, devisingFarfield hall and 

estates to his brother Ellis Cunlifie, 

and his sisters, Harriet, Phcebe, and 

Sophia; but afterwards their shares 

were purchased by the said Ellis 

Cunlifie. 

III. Mary, 6. 23 Dec., 1776, m. 81 



July, 1806, to the Rer. John Coates, 
Rector of Addingham, (who d, 16 
Dec., 1830, tged 67) and had issue, 
1, John, who SI. Mary Ann, da. of 
Mr. Robert Margerison, of Bradford, 
and has issue; second, William, now 
(1866) Rector of Addingham, who 
assumed the name of Thompson, (that 
of bis matenial grand-mother) on at- 
taining 21 years. 

IV. Eliza, b. 19 July, 1778, m. 
July 81, 1806, Richard Parr, of A1- 
garkirk, in the county of Lincoln, Esq. 
She d. 3 June, 1809, leaving issue. 

V. Harriet, 6. 7 June, 1780, m. 28 
Aug., 1828, to John Ellis, Esq., of 
High house, Addingham, who d. 4 
January, 1847, aged 70 years, with- 
out issue. 

VI. Phcebe, b. 7 June, 1782, m. 
Nov., 1812, to John Outhwaite, Esq., 
London, by whom she has issue. 

VII. John, 6. 20 May, 1784, d. umn. 
2 Nov., 1804, buried in Addingham 
church. 

VIII. Thomas Lister Thompson 
Conlifie, 6. 6 March, 1789, d, 2 May, 
1861, unm, 

IX. Sophia, 6. March 80, 1790, «. 
Aug. 10, 1810, to Thomas Pickersgill, 
Esq., of Tavistock square, London, 
and has issue. 

The above named Ellis Cunlifie, eldest 
son of John Cunlifib, and described of 
Manningham hall and Farfield hall, was 
b,12 May, 1774. He assumed the nai:e 
of Lister upon coming into possession of 
the Manningham haU estate, under the 
devise^ in Samuel Lister's will. He m. 
first, Ruth Myers, the devisee under 
Samuel Lister's will, as before mention* 
ed, at Leeds Parish church, April, 
1796. She d. 4 July, 1797, aged 24, 
having had issue, one child, which d, 
young. He m. secondly, in Feb , 1809, 
at Cottingham, Mary, only da. of Wnu 
Elay, Esq., of Cottingham, near Hull, 
and thereupon added the name of Kay. 
His second wife d. March 6, 1844, and 
was buried at Addingham, having had 
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lame, heieafter named. He m. for hiB 
third wife on 11 Not., 1844, the Honor- 
able Eliza Mellifont, widow of Geo. 
Waters Mellifont, of Ballinclea, Ireland, 
by whom he had no iBsue. She surriTed 
him. Ellis Cunlifie Eaj, was a Justice 
of Peace for the West Riding, and M.P. 
for Bradford. He d. 94 Not., 1853, and 
was buried at Addingham. He had by 
his second wife, nine children, Tiz :•— 

I. William, fr. 13 Dec, 1809, Bar- 
rister- at- Law, and M.P. for Bradford, 
(1841) d. 12 Aug., 1841, unm, 

II. John Cunli£fe Kay, of Farfield 
hall, of whom presently. 

III. Mary, m, to Joshua Ingham, 
Esq., of Blake Hall, Mirfield, Magis- 
trate for the West Riding, and has 
issue. 

lY. Ellis, b, 1818, (L 20 May, 1833. 

y. Samuel Cunlifie Lister, of Man- 
ningham hall, b, 1 Jan., 1815, m. 
Anne, da. of the late John Dearden, 
Esq.. of Hollins hall, parish of Hali- 
fax, and has issue, 1 Anne ; 2 Samuel ; 
8 Mary. 

YI. Harriet, m. William Clement 
Drake Esdaile, Esq., and has issue. 



TII. Anne, m. Richard, third son of 

Lord Talbot, and has issue. 
YIII. Thomas Thompson Cunlifi^ 

Lister, 5. 1821, m. Margaret, da. of the 

late John Dearden, Esq., of Holluis 

hall, Halifax. 

IX. Elizabeth, m. first, Wflliam 

YaTasour Carter, Esq. Weston hall, but 

had no issue to him ; secondly, to M^'or 

Lee, of the 15th Hussars, and has 

issue by him. 

The aboTe named John Cunlifie Kay, 
(which name of Kay he assumed on the 
demise of his mother, by means of Her 
Majesty's Royal Licence) of Farfield 
hall, was b. 17 Dec., 1810, m. Dec. 8, 
1846, to Anne, the only da of the late 
James Fenton, Esq., of Bamford hall, 
near Rochdale. Mr. Kay is a Justice of 
the Peace for the West Riding. He has 
issue, 

L Ellis Cunli£fe Lister, b. 18 Dec 1847. 

II. James Cunlifib Lister, b. 12 
March, 1849. 

III. Thomas Cunlifie Lister, b. 10 
Dec., 1850. 

lY. Foster Cunlifie Lister, 5. 30 
June, 1852. 

Y. Annie, b, 3 June, 18&4. 



SYKES OF DRIGLINGTON. 

Arms. — Argent, a ohenan sable, between three heraldic fonntains, or sykes. 
OaxaT.— a bull, passant, proper, charged on the shoalder with an heraldic fountain. 

IfoTTO.— Quod fiido, valde ihcio. 



The family of Sykes is of great an- 
tiquity, in both Cumberland and York- 
shire. In the former county, it held the 
manor of John de Chapel, near Carlisle. 
The Yorkshire branch possessed lands at 
Flockton, in the reign of Henry the III., 
but its original location appears to haTe 
been at Kirk- Burton. 

George Sykes of Slirkgate, Leeds, (of 
the £smily oi William Sykes, of the same 
place, second son of John Sykes, of 
Flockton, temp. Edward the YI.) m. 
Blixabeth Hodgson, 25 July, 1581, and 
was buried at St. Peter's, Leeds, 1 May, 
1610, lesTing (with other issue) a son, 



George Sykes, of Driglington, bap. 
at Leeds, 25 Oct., 1588, m. at Birstal, 
Mary Gates, 3 Feb., 1630. He d. at 
LiTersedge, and was buried at Birstal, 21 
Not., 1645, leaTing a son, 

James Sykes, of Driglington, bap, at 
Birstal, 24 June, 1631, buried there, 28 
May, 168L By Mary, (Brooke) his 
wife, he had, with two das. Mary and 
Elisabeth, four sons, 

L James, of Driglington, bap. at 

Tong, 4 Oct, 1657, ss. twice and had 

issue. He was buried at Birstal, 1 

June, 1725. 
II. Richard, of whom hereafter. 
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III. William, bap. at BiraUl, 17 
Jan., 1663, buried tbere 19 Jan., 1666. 
lY. George, of Driglington, bap. 
at Bintal, 96 April, 1666, n. Mercy, 
da. of Richard Eltoft, and was buried 
at Birstal, 30 Sep., 1730. His son 
John Sykes, of Drig^ington, bap. 
16 July, 1703, m. Susanna, da. of 
John Rhodes, of Adwalton, and d. 
24 Not., 1779, leaving (with other 
issue) a son, 

John Sykes, of Driglington, 
m,' Hannah Ellison, of Birken- 
shaw, and<2. 25 April, 1814, leav- 
ing two sons, Tiz :— 

Joseph, the second son, of St 
Kicholas, Ol^ve, London, Com- 
missioner of Court of Bequests, 
and Member of Common Coun- 
cil, <2. 23 Feb., 1861. 

John Sykes, Esq., of High- 
bury, Middlesex, and of Wheat- 
lands, Oomersal, m. first Eliza- 
beth, sister of Matthias White- 
head, Esq., a West Riding 
Magistrate. She d, s. p. His 
second wife Susannah, da. of 
Lionel Knowles, Esq., of West 
House, Oomersal, d 1812, 
leaving John. He m. thirdly, 
Catharine, da. of John Jackson, 
London, Commissioner of the 
Court of Requests, and d, II 
Sep., 1848, leaving Joseph, 
James, Edward, Catharine, m. 
Joseph Conner Bodwell, M,A. 
Minister of the Congregational 
Church, Wobum, iJnited States. 
Richard Sykes, the second son of 
James Sykes, as before-mentioned, was 
of Littletown. He was bap. at Birstal, 
13 Dee., 1661, and m. there 18 July, 
1683, Mary Barbar, who was buried 3 
Jan., 1741. Richard Sykes, d. at Drig- 
lington, and was buried at Birstal 21 
June, 1737, leaving issue^ four sons, 
I. James Sykes, Esq., of Drig- 
lington, bap. at Birstal, 10 Feb., 1686, 
m. there 13 Dec., 1721, Jane Emmer- 
soD, who d. 19 Dec., 1762. He d. 



28 Sep., 1748, a quaint epitaph maik« 
ing the spot in Birstal church-yard, 
where the remains of himself and his 
wife are interred. They had issue, 
three sons, fmd two das. 

1. James, M.A. Yicar of Brad- 
ford, bap. at BirsUl, 8 Oct., 1722 ; 
author of " Remarks on the Landed 
and Commercial Policy of Engl and." 
He m. but d s. p. 7 Aug., 1783, 
and has a monumental tablet in the 
chancel of Bradford church. 

2. Joseph, of whom presently. 

3. Samuel, d. unm. 26 Feb., 1784, 
buried at BirstaL 

4. Ann, m, Thomas Lister, of 
Salter-Hebble. 

6. Martha, m. Thomas Wormald 
of Oomersal, whose descendant, 
John Wormald, Esq., is of the firm 
of Child k Co., London. 

Joseph Sykes, above named lord 
of the manor of Driglington, was 
bap. at Birstal, 7 April, 1726, and 
m. at Bradford, 6 April, 1749, 
Anna Pollard, (of thb Pollards of 
Kirkstal) and had issue two sons, 
and five das. 

1. James, of Driglington, d, 
unm, 19 Nov., 1836, aged 87, 
buried in Driglington chapel. 

2. Samuel, of Driglington, 
Col. of the Birstal and Batley Vol. 
Infantry, d, unm, 22 July, 1830, 
aged 60. 

3. Jane, d. unm, 21 Nov., 1786. 

4. Hannah, m Richard Brooke, 
Esq., of Leeds. 

6. Martha, m. first, Joshua 
Walker, Esq., (of the Walkers of 
Lasoelles hall) who d, 1783, 
leaving a da. Mrs. Walker m. 
secondly, 6 June, 1787, Thomas 
Hague, Esq , whose son John 
Hague, Esq., is lord of the manor 
of Driglington, and a Magistrate 
for the West Riding. 

6. Sarah, m. John Hague, 
Esq., and d. 19 Feb., 1804. 

7* Anna, m. Benjamin Mur- 
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gatroyd, Esq, of Red Hall, 
Leeds, and d, s. p. 27 May, 1850. 

II. George, second son of Rich- 
ard and Mary Sykes, of Driglington, 
was bap. at Birstal, 6 Jan., 1689. He 
settled at Leeds, where he m. Sarah 
Walker, 24 No?., 1722, and d. 25 
July, 1761, buried atMiU Hill chapel, 
Leeds. His descendant Capt James 
Sykes, is now of the " First Goorkas," 
Bengal Army. 

III. John, of Littletown, bap. at 
Birstal, 2 Dec., 1692, m, there Mary 
Benson, 3 March, 1712,' and appears 
to have had a son John. 

IV. Samuel, of Mabgate, Leeds, 
bap. at Biistal, 29 Nov., 1696, m. 
first, Sarah Craren, 17 Aug., 1723, 
and by her had, 

I. John, of Leeds, M.D., buried 
at Mill Hill chapel, 20 March, 
1757, aged 33. 
He m. secondly, Hannah, da. of 

Stephen Senrant, 15 Oct-, 1728, and 

had. 



S. Richard, buried at Mill Hill, 

1 June, 1754, aged 24, 

By his third wife Mary, da. of 

Nathan Jeflferson, (m. 13 Oct, 1735) 

he left at his decease, 3 Not., 1768, a 

son, 

3. Samuel, of Frizinghall, Brad- 
ford, bap. at Mill Hill chapel, Leeds, 
31 March, 1738, d. 20 Dec, 1819. 
buried at Famley, leaving by Eliza- 
beth, (Dench) his wife, an only son, 
William Henry Sykes, 5. 25 
Jan., 1790, Col. Bombay, N. I., 
M.P. for Aberdeen. (For further 
particulars see Biographical No- 
tices). He m. 4 March, 1824, 
Elizabeth, da. of William* Hay, 
Esq., of Rennistoun, N. B (Cadet 
of the House of Errol) and has, 
Henry Peters, Capt 2 Bom- 
bay Light Cavalry. 

William Henry Frederick, 
Capt 3 Bombay Light Cavalry, 
m. Julia Elizabeth, da. of 
Charles Walter, Esq. 



SMYTH OF MIRYSHAW, (NOW OP HEATH HALL.) 

AxMS.— Ermine, on a bend asnre, three losenges, or, between two imiooms' heads erased. 



This well allied family for several 
generations resided at Miryshaw, and as 
the main branch of it yet possesses the 
ancient estate and other considerable 
property in Bradford, I presume the 
following concise pedigree will not be in- 
appropriately placed here. 

Richard Smyth, of Miryshaw, b, 1594, 
is the first name mentioned in the pedi- 
gree of this family. He m. twice, first, 
to Margaret, da. of Mr. Hodgson, of 
Bolton, near Bradford ; and secondly, 
Lucretia, da. of Mr. Pearson, of Brad- 
ford, who survived her husband, and lived 
in Barkerend, and dying 1689, aged 64, 
was buried at Bradford. She had 
by her husband a da. Margaret, who m. 
John Sandal, of Idle. Mr. Smyth, d, 
1656, aged 62, and had by his first wife, 
I. Richard, who d. in 1640, aged 18. 
II. John, of whom hereafter. 



III. Thomas, who was m. in 1654, 
to Rebecca, da. of Thomas Mallinson, 
of Bradford, by Sir John Savile, Jus- 
tice of Peace, according to a statute of 
the Protectorate. He <^ in 1661, aged 
39 years, without issue. 

IV. Margaret, d, «»«., in 1640, 
aged 19. 

John Smyth, of Miryshaw, the second 
son above mentioned, was 6. in 1623, and 
m. Isabel, da. of Randal Wood, and 
whose mother was sister to Margetson, 
Archbishop of Armagh, and Primate of 
Ireland, was 5. at Drighlington. Mr. 
Smyth, d. 1686, aged 63, and was buried 
in Bradford church, where there is a 
monument to the memory of himself and 
his wife, and several of their children. 
They had issue, ten children, 

I. Richard Smyth, of Miryshaw, 5. 

165d, m. Grace, da. of James Stans- 
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oliff, of Bagby htll, near Halifax, and 
d. without inue in 172 1 , aged 69 yean, 
and was bnried at Bradford chorcli. 

II. John Smyth, of whom hereafter. 

III. Thomas, hap. at Wibsey, 1656, 
a merchant at Dantsic, where he d, 
umffu in 1682. 

IV. Randal, bap. at Wibsey, in 
1658, d. unm. in 1682, and was buried 
at Bradford church. 

y Jeremiah, bap. at Wibsey, in 
1665, d mnm, in 1684, and buried at 
Bradford church. 

Vr. William, bap. at Wibsey, 1667, 
d, unm, in 1686, buried as abore. 

VII. Maiy, bap. at Wibsey, 1660, 
d. unm. 1666, buried as above. 

YIII. Alice, bap. at Wibsey, 1660, 
d. 1666. 

IX. Mary, bap. at Wibsey, 1671, 
d. 1673. 

X. James Smyth, of Manningham, 
merchant, bap. at Wibsey, 1669, m. 
first, Mary, da. of Mr. W. Beaumont, 
and had no issue by her ; secondly, 
Mary, eldest da. of William Brook, of 
Dodsworth, Cora. Ebor. James Smyth, 
d. 1720, aged 51 years, and was 
buried at Bradford church, where 
there is a monument to his memory. 
From him descended the Smyths of 
Holbeck ; but, as they are uncon- 
nected with Bradford, I trace this 
branch no farther. 

John Smyth above mentioned, the 
eldest son, was bap. at Wibsey, 1664. 
He bought in 1709, Heath estate, near 
Wakefield, and went to reside there. He 
m. thrice, first, Hannah, da. of Richard 
Harrison, of Wakefield ; secondly, Mary, 
da, and heir of William Wilton, of Stead 
Syke, near Halifax; thirdly, Henrietta 
Catherina, da. of William Metcalfe, of 
Northallerton ; neither of these two latter 
ladies had issue. Mr. Smyth was a 
Magistrate for the West Biding, and 
d. 1729, aged 76, and was buried at 
Wakefield. By his first wife he had issue, 
I. John Smyth, of Heath hall, his 

eldest son and heir, 6. 1686, m, to 



Catherine, da. of Robert Frank, Es4|., 
of Ponteiract, and had two das. Ibr. 
Smyth, d. in 1731, and in default of 
male issue, Miryshaw and the other 
family estates, descended to his nephew 
John Smyth, hereafter named. 

II. Elizabeth, b, 1690, d, aged 16. 
III. Hannah, &. 1691, d. unm. 1775. 
IV. Thomas, b. 1693, d, an infant 
y. Richard Smyth, of Wakefield, 
merchant, 6. 1688, «. 1711, Anne, 
eldest da, of Francis Wheatley, of 
Woolley, M.B., and d. 1730. He had 
eight children, all of whom d, unm* 
except his eldest son, 
John Smyth, of Heath, Esq., who suc- 
ceeded to the estates of his undo John ; 
he was b. 1715, m. 1746, Bridget, da. 
and sole heiress of Benjamin Foxley, 
Esq., of Wimbledon, and d. 1771, aged 
65 years, leaving issue, 

The Right Hon. John Smyth, of 
Heath, only child, b. 1748. He was 
successively Lord of the Admiralty, and 
Treasury, and one of His Migesty's Privy 
Council ; twenty-five years M.P. for 
Pontefract, and ^ in 18 1 1 , He m . 1778, 
the Right Hon. Lady Georgiana Fitzroy, 
eldest da. of the Duke of Orafton, and 
(besides other children) had issue, 

John Henry Smyth, of Heath, Esq., 
b. 1780, M.P. for the University of Cam- 
bridge. He t». 1810, Sarah Caroline, 
second da. of Henry Ibbetson, Esq., who 
h!id no issue ; and secondly, the Right 
Hon. Lady Elizabeth Fitzroy, third da. 
of the Duke of Orafton. Mr. Smjrth, 
on his death, was succeede<l by his son, 

John George Smyth, Esq., of Heath, 
the present owner of Miryshaw, and late 
of Bradford Soke Mills, b. 1815, m. a da. 
of Lord Macdonald, and has issue, 

I. Diana Elizabeth Matilda, b. 8 
March, 1838, m. April 21, 1858 to the 
present Earl of Harewood. 

II. Louisa Harriet, b, March, 8, 
1840. 

III. George John Fitzroy, b, 18 Sep. 
1841, holds a commission in the Cold- 
stream Guards. 
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IV. Henry Edward, 6. 26 Murcb, 
1843, d. Feb. 19, 1850. 

y. Mary Carolinei b, 7 March, 
1844. 



YI. William James, b. Not. 1, 1847. 
VII. Frederick Augustus, &. 14 
June, 1860, d. June 80, 1850. 
VIII. Eva Laura, b. April 18, 1864. 



ROOKES OF ROTDS HALL. 

Amxt. — Argent, a lisfls sable between tiiree rooks proper. 
OazsT.— A rook or raren proper, feeding on a wbeat 8hea£ 



This ancient and respectable family, 
originally of Rookes hall, in the parish 
of Halifax, resided at Royds hall, and 
were lords of that manor, from the time 
of Henry the VII., to the close of the 
last century, when, in the life of Edward 
Rookes, who took the name of Leeds, 
the mansion and estate were sold, as has 
been stated under the head of ** North 
Bicrley." 

William Rookes, of Royds hall, living 
in the time of Henry the VIL, m. Doro- 
thy, da. of John Pecke, of Wakefield, 
Esq., and had a son and heir, 

Richard, of Boyds hall, Esq., who m 
Mary da. of John Rawden, Esq., of 
Rawden, and was succeeded by his son 
and heir, 

Richard, of Royds hall, Esq., who 
lived in the time of Henry the VIII., 
and had by Elizabeth his wife, da. of 
Robert Waterhouse, Esq , of Halifax, 

John Rookes, Esq., of Boyds hall, who 
left by Jennet, his wife, da. and co- 
heiress of Richard Watson, Esq., of 
Lofthouse, near Wakefield, a son and 
successor, 

William Rookes, Esq., of Royds hall, 
m. Elizabeth, da. of Richard Wilkin- 
son, of Bradford. He d. 26 Oct, 1651, 
and had issue, (besides five das.) 

I. William, his heir hereafter men- 
tioned* 

IL Jonas, Fellow and Bursar of 

University College, Cambridge. 

III. Richard, had five das., bap. at 
Bradford church. 

IV. Robert, had a da. bap. at Brad- 
ford church. 

y. Tempest. 



Yl. Maximilian, had issue, two sons, 
Jonas and William, bap. at Bradford. 

VIL John. 
The eldest son above named, William 
Rookes, of Roy is hall, d, 28 March, 
1666. He m. first, Anne, da. of John 
Thomhill, Esq., of Fixby, by whom he 
had a son William, his heir, hereafter 
mentioned ; and secondly, Susan, da. of 
Mr. Rosethom, of New hall, by whom 
he had another son. 

He was succeeded by his son and heir, 
William Rookes, of Royds hall, who 
espoused Mary, da. of George Hop- 
kinson, Esq., of Lofthouse, ami sister of 
the celebrated antiquary John. Mr. 
Rookes, d. 24 July, 1669, and had issue, 

I. William, who d. while a student 
at University College, Oxford, in 1667. 

II. George, his heir, hereafter men- 
tioned. 

III. John, hereafter mentioned suc- 
cessor to George. 

IV. Jane, who m. Robert Parker, 
Esq., a great antiquary, and collector 
of MSS. 

V. Mary, who d. young. 

The eldest surviving son, George 
Rookes, Esq., of Royds hall, succeeded 
his father, and was living in 1683, he m. 
Jane, da. of Capt Henry Crossland, of 
Hemsley, and had a da. Catharine, who 
d. before him, aged 4 years. He waa 
succeeded in the estate by his brother, 

John Rookes, Esq., of Royds hall, 
espoused first, in 1684, his cousin Anne, 
da. and heiress of George Hopkinson, 
Esq., of Lofthouse, and had by her two 
sons, William hereafter mentioned, and 
George. He m. for his second wife, in 
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1687, Elizabeth, da. of the Rev, Manna- 
duke Cooke, D.D. Vicar of Leeds, and 
had issue by her, 

I. John, whod. in 1700, and buried 
at Bradford. 

II. Marmaduke, who d, in 1724, 
leaving by Jane, his wife, da. of Wm. 
Turner, Esq.. of Wakefield, an only 
da. and heiress, Elizabeth, who m. 
Christopher Hodf^on, M.D., but d. 
without issue, in 1789, aged 73, and 
left her estate at Barrowby, to her 
cousin (half blood) William Rookes, 
Esq., of EsholL 

in. Elizabeth. 
IV. Mary. 
V. Jane. 

VI. Anne, of whom her mother d. 
in child-bed, in 1695, aged 24. 
Mr Kookes the father, <2. 1713, and was 
succeeded by his son and heir, (hy his 
first wife), 

William Rookes, Esq., of Uoyds hall, 
(matriculated at Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge) who m. in 1712. Mary, da of 
William Rodes, Esq,, of Great Hough- 
ton, (6. 1694, and d 1734), and had issue 
at his death, in 1732, 

I. Edwnrd Rookes, of Royds hall, 
Esq., b. 1713, m. 1740, first, Mary, 
da. and heiress of Robert Leeds, Esq., 
of Milford, and assumed on coming 
to her estates, the name of Leeds ; and 



I 



secondly, Henrietta, da. of Sandford 
Hardcastle, Esq., of Wakefield. She 
d, in 1803, without issue. 

By his first wife, Edward Rookes 
Leeds, (who d in 1788, and was 
buried at Wibsey chapel) had fourdaa., 

1. Mary, m. George Walker, Esq., 
of Middlewood hall, and d, without 
issue, in 1803. 

2. Jane, m. William Seijeantson, 
of Wakefield, who d. in 1768, and 
was buried at Wibsey chapel. She 
left a son William Rookes Leeda 
Serjeantaon, Esq., of Camphill, who 
had issue. 

3. Elisabeth d. unm. in 1763. 

4- Anne, m. to the Rev. Jere* 
miah Smith, of Woodside, Sussex. 
IL William. 6.1719, at Royds hall, 
m. at Otley, (on his own, and hia wife's 
birth-day, 1758) to Ann, aister and 
heiress of Robert Stansfield, Esq., of 
Esholt hall, and d. in 1782. He was 
senior bencher of Gray*s Inn. (See 
Stantfield pedigree.) 

III. John, who dt young. 

IV. Mary, d, unm, 1793, buried «t 
Wibsey chapel. 

V. Ann, d. in infancy, buried at 
Wibsey chapel. 

V[. Elizabeth, d. unm. in 1770, 
buried at Wibsey chapeL 



STANSFIELD, FORMERLY OF BRADFORD, NOW OF ESHOLT. 

Aaxs. — Sable, three goats trippant argent Cbest. — a dsmi-lion, rampant 



This family was seated for many ge- 
nerations at Stansfield hall, in the vale 
of Todmorden, and parish of Halifax. 
The pedigree given here will only com- 
mence with the first of the family who 
settled in Bradford, or neighbourhood. 

Joshua Stansfield, of Hoi ton, second 
son of Josias Stansfield, of l>reck, in 
Sowerby, d. in 1732, leaving issue. 

His brother Samuel, third son of the 
said Josias, m. 1675, Mary Clarkson, (a 
S'ster or relative, no doubt, of Clarksons, 
the Divines, and maternal uncles of the 



celebrated Abraham Sharp). He d. in 
1727, aged 79, and was buried at Brad- 
ford church, where there is a monument 
to his memory, leaving a son and suc- 
cessor, 

Robert, a Drysalter, in Bradford, b. in 
1676, who m. first, in 1703, Elizabeth, 
da. of Rev. Thomas Sharp, M.A. (and 
niece of Abraham Sharp) and by her 
(who d, 1722, aged 42, and is buried in 
Bradford chancel, where there is a mon- 
ument to her memory) had issue (besides 
three sons and two das^, who d, young). 
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Faith, b, in 1704, m. in 1722, to 

Richard Gilpin Sawrey, Esq., of Hor- 

ton, Magistrate, and d. 1767, aged 63, 

and was buried at Bradford church, 

where there is a monument to her 

memory ; she had no issue. 

Robert Stansfield, above named, m. 

secondly, in 1723, Anne, da, of William 

Busfeild, Esq , of Rishworth hall, near 

Bingley, and had, with other children, 

who d, tfiim., 

Robert Stansfield, Esq, of Brad- 
ford, b, in 1727, purchased in 1755, 
Esholt hall, and estate, m. Jane, eldest 
da. and co-heiress of Richard Ferrand, 
Esq., of Harden hall, by Mary, his 
wife, da of William Busfeild, Esq., of 
Rishworth hall. Mr. Stansfield, d. 
1772, (his wife in 1796) and leaving 
no issue, was succeeded by his sister 
and heiress, 

Ann Stansfield, b, 1729, m. Wiliam 
Rookes, Esq., of Royds hall ; she d. 
1798, and had issue, (See Rookes* 
pedigree) 

I. Robert Rookes who <2. an 
infant 

II. William Rookes, of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, d, unm, in 
1786, and was buried at Guiseley, 

III. Ann Maria Rookes, devisee 
from her mother, of Esholt priory, | 
b. 1763, 171. at Otley, 1786, Joshua 
Crompton, Esq., third son of Samuel 
Cronipton, of Derby, and Beal, in 
Yorkshire. She d, at Esholt, 
1819, and devised the estate by will 
to her eldest son, William Rookes 



Cropnpton, (on the death of his 
father, which happened in 1832) 
with an injunction that he should 
take the name of Stansfield. She 
had issue, 

1. William Rookes Crompton 
Stansfield, above named, now of 
Esholt hal), b at Esholt, 1790, 
Fellow Commoner, and M.A. of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, and 
Magistrate for the West- Riding, 
and late M.P. for Huddcrsfield. 
He m. in 1824, Emma, eldest da. 
of William Markham, Esq., son 
of Archbishop Markham. 

2. Joshua Samuel Crompton, 
of Sion Hill, b. 1799, Magistrate 
of tke North and West- Ridings, 
of Yorkshire, and late M.P. for 
Ripon. He sncceeded by will to 
the estate of his father in the 
North- Riding. 

3. Robert Kdward Crompton, 
of Azerley hall, b. 1804, Ofiicer 
in the 15th Hussars, inherited by 
his father's will, estates at Azerley 
and Sutton, near Ripon. 

4. Maria Anne Crompton, m. 
at Otley, 1814, to Henry Preston, 
Esq., of Doncaster, and has issue, 

5. Elizabeth. 

6. Mary Frances, m. 1828, to 
Lieut. Col. Sir W. L. Herries, 
and has issue, 

7. Henrietta Matilda 

8. Margaret Sarah. 

9. Caroline Rachel 



HORTON OF CHADDERTON. 

Aem.''. — Gnlcfl, a lion rampant, argent, charged on the Hhouldcr with a boar's head conped, 

azure, within a bordure engrrailed oi the second. 

Ckkbt. — A red rose seeded, barbed and surrounded by two laurel branches proi>cr. 



This family sprung from the same root 
as the Hortons of Horton, whose race in 
the main branch merged in the Leven- 
thorpes, as before mentioned. A younger 
branch of the Hortons of Horton, settled 
at Barkislaod. See pedigree in Watson's 
* Halifax,' page 156. I give a pedigree 



from Burke's * Commoners,' so far as 
the family is connected with Bradford, as 
lords of their ancient estate (the manor of 
Horton) and of a moiety of the manor of 
Thornton. 

Joshua Horton, Esq., Sowerby, was b. 
1619. This gentleman, who was in the 
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eomminion of the Peace for the West- 
Aiding, parchaaed the manor of Horton, 
&C., in Bradford dale. He espoused 
Martha, da and oo-hetress of Thomas 
Binns, Esq., of Rushworth, by whom 
(who d. in 1694) he had surviving issue, 

1. Joshua, his heir hereafter men- 
tioned. 

2. Elkana, who lived at Thornton 
hall, near Bradford, Barrister-at-Law, 
d, without issue in 1 729. 

3. Thomas, M.D., who m. the da. 
of Doctor Watinough, but d. without 
issue in 1694. He bequeathed his 
estate at Halifax, to his eldest brother 
above named. 

4. Sarah. 

6. Martha, m. to John Oill, Esq., 
of Carr house, in Yorkshire 
Mr. Horton, d» in 1679, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, 

Joshua Horton, Esq., of Sowerby, who 
purchased, and resided at Chadderton, 
in Lancashire. He m. in 1678, Mary, 
da. of Robert Oreg^?, Esq., of Bradley, 
and had thirteen children, of whom, 
L Thomas, inherited the estates. 
2. Sarah, m. Thomas Williamson, 
Esq., of Liverpool. 

3. Elizabeth, m. WiUiam William- 
son, of Liverpool. 



4. Martha, m. Richard CliytODy 
Esq., of Adlington. 

6. Jane, m. John Parr, Esq., of 
LiverpooL 

Mr Horton, d. 1708, and was interred 
in the chancel at Oldham church. His 
wife d. in twelve days after, of grief for 
the loss of her husband, and was buried 
by his side. The eldeA son and heirt 

Thomas Horton, Esq , of Chadderton, 

was in the Commission of the Peace, tor 

the county Palatine of Lancaster, and 

Governor of the Isle of Man, for the 

Earl of Derby. He m. Anne, da. and 

CO- heiress of Richard Mostyn, Esq., of 

London, by whom (who <f. in 1725) he 

had issue, (beside a second son Joshua, 

the progenitor of rbe Hortonsof Howroyd) 

William, (Sir) his successor at Chad • 

derton, who was created a baronet in 

1764, being at the time, High Sheriff^ 

of Lancashire. He m. Susanna, da. 

and heiress of Francis Watts, Esq , of 

Barnes hall, in Yorkshire, by whom 

he had three sons. Watts, Thomas, and 

William. His eldest son Watts Horton, 

succeeded to the baronetage and manor 

of Horton, and moiety of the manor 

of Thornton. On his death, the 

estates descended to his da., who ai. 

Capt RhysB. 



SHARP OF LITTLE HORTON. 

Aaxs.— Axore a pbeon argent, witliin a borduro argent, charged with eight tortcauzn. 



This family was for a great length of 
time seated at Little Horton, and as 
regards antiquity, respectability, and 
the eminent men it has produced, st/»nds 
very high. There is no doubt of the 
consanguinity of Archbishop Sharp with 
the Sharps of Little Horton, though the 
connexion cannot be exactly traced : 
< the link, Thoresby,' observes Dr. Whi- 
taker, 'failing in his usual industry, 
omitted to find.'* On the monument 



*Thorc8by in his * Ducatus,' after mentioning 
the Key. Thomas Sharp, hen-after named, as a 
learned and pious author, proceeds to ray, 
* the family was of great antiquity in Bradford 
dale, particularly at little Horton, where 



to Abraham Sharp, in Bradford church, 
it is stated that the Archbishop and he 
were related, and Calamy even states 



there has been a succession of Thomas and 
John, alternately, for many generations ; but 
the ancient writings beinc[ losdat the taking of 
Bradford, during the Civil wars, I cannot 
produce a pedigree, save what I hare extracted 
from the several registers at Leeds and Brad- 
ford, which I the rather insert, because it is 
rare to meet with so many learned authors so 
nearly allied. Though this brandi ( 1 homas) 
be extinct on the death of an ingenious ana 
hopeful youn^ gentleman. Dr. John Sharp, 
Yot another is likely to continue in honour, 
being deservedly advanood to the Archiepis« 
copal See of York, not only to the comfort and 
honour of his native county and family, but 
the universal 6atiBfii9tion and joy of the wh<Je 
nation.' 
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ibat the Her. ThooriM Sharp, Abraham's 
brother, was cousin to the Archbishop. 
Among the earliest notices of the Sharps 
in this neighbourhoodi are the following : 
There is an Alice Sharp, of Bradford, 
mentioned in the Poll Tax Rolls, temp, 
of Richard the II. and a James Sharp, 
86th Henry the YIII., lived in a house 
at Little HoTtoo, belonging to Kirk- 
iUll Abbey. 

Christopher Sharp, the elder, of Hor- 
ton, probably 6. before 1480, was a 
man of large property at Horton. He is 
assessed to the Subsidy Roll, 34th Henry 
YIII, at £20, a large sum. By his will, 
dated 1 Feb., 1541, proved 4 March, 
1543, he directs his body to be buried in 
the church of St. Peter, Bradford, and 
leaves 3s. 4d. to the church to buy a 
' Maniell,' and 10s. for a trental of 
masses for his soul, and for all Christian 
souls. I'o his only da. Margaret, he 
leaves 6 marks. He was succeeded by 
his only ion, 

John, executor to his father in 1543. 
By his will proved 27 April, 1558, by 
his widow Isabel, he leaves his soul to 
the lady St Mary; 12d. to the High 
Altar of Bradford, and directs his body 
to be buried in the church of St Peter, 
at Bradford. He leaves, 

Thomas Sharp, of Little Horton, his 
son, described as clothier, to whom his 
father gives one thing of the best of 
every kind of vessel accustomed to be 
* occupied ' at his house at Horton. By 
his will proved 1 1 July, 1607, he directs 
his body to be buried in the church 
yard of Bradford. He m. Elizabeth — , 
and left three sons, 

I. Thomas. By his will, proved 5 
April, 1637, he directs his body to be 
buried in the church yard of Bradford. 
Be mentions his nephew William 
Wilkinson, and his niece Mary Water- 
house. Married Martha — , executrix 
of her husband's wilL She was buried 
at Bradford, 30 May, 1637, and ad- 
ministration of her effects, granted to 
her das. Sarah and Elizabeth. He lelt 



a son John, the Parliamentarian, here- 
after mentioned, and also as above 
mentioned, two das., (1) Sarah, m. to 
John Nalson, M.A., Minister of Hol- 
beck, and Rector of Walkington, and 
by him had John Nalson, LL D , b, 
1637, and d, in 1685 ; (2) EUzabeth, 
who m. Wm. Clafkson, Rector of Addle, 
near Leeds, 1660, and d. without issue. 

II. Isaac Sharp, mentioned in his 
father's will, 1607. 

III. John Sharp, of Little Horton. 
He made large accessions by purchase 
to the family property. He m. Susan, 
eldest da. and co-beiress of Richard 
Waterhouse, of Shelf, on 30 June, 
1606. Administration was grsnted of 
his (John's) effects, 2 Oct, 1658, to his 
da. Mary Popeley, widow. He was a 
great Royalist, having been in several 
battles on the king's side, in one of 
which he received a severe contusion 
on the head from a battle axe, and 
though he lived to a good age, he 
was wont to say, that but for such a 
blow he might have lived to- be an old 
man. He left, (besides a second son 
Thomaa, who resided at South Kirkby, 
and d. without issue), a son, 

Isaac, bap. at Bradford, 18 July, 
1613. He was Lieut, in the Train 
Bands. He rebuilt the mansion 
house at Little Horton, about 1675. 
He m. Elizabeth, da. of Joshua 
Rhodes of MirfieU, before 1658, 
and was buried at Bradford, 8 
March, 1680, 'having,' as Oliver 
Ueywood says, ' long lain ill of con- 
sumption.' He left, 

1. Isaac Sharp, of Little Horton, 
his only surviving son, of whom 
hereafter. 

2. Susannah, bap. at Bradford, 
3 Feb., 1669, m. at Sowerby, 14 
March, 1693, to Rev. Matthew 
Smith, of Mlxenden, M.A., of the 
University of Edinburgh, author 
of several works, and fatlier of the 
Rev. John Smith, minister of the 
Presbyterian chapel, Bradford. 
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See section ' Presbyterians ' in 
this ' Continuation/ 

3. Elizabeth, bap. at Bradford, 

SlJnne, 1671, m. first, William 

Yoong, of Bradford, cutler; 

second, Jonathan Roberts, by 

whom she had, Isaac Roberts, 

who had issue obarp Roberts. 

The last named Isaac Sharp, was 

bap. at Bradford, 10 Jan., 1665-6, and 

was buried at Bradford, 29 Ju'y, 1743 ; 

he m. Elizabeth, da. of John Wood, of 

Bramley, near Leeds, 18 April, 1705. 

She was buried at Bradford, 12 Dec. 

1717. They had issue, 

I. John, who d, an infant. 

II. Dorothy, only surviving child 
and heiress, h. about 1708, m, 24 Aug., 
1827, Francis Stapleton, of Little Hor- 
ton, formerly of Bradford, Salter. He 
d, 16 March, 1755, aged 52, And was 
buried at Bradford. His widow d, 20 
and buried 22 Aug. 1787, aged 79. 
They had issue three children, 

I. SharpStapleton, who </. an infant 

II. Elizabeth, of whom hereafter. 
III. Mary, h, 11 April, 1738, m. 

Samuel, of Manningham, sometime of 
Horton, Gentleman, h. 2 Dec. 1728, 
d. 28 May, 1792, aged 63, s.p. and is 
buried at Bradford. His widow d. 22 
April, 1809,-^ p., and was buried at 
Bradford. 

Elizabeth, above mentioned, eldest da. 
and co-heiiess of Mr. Stapleton, 6. 29 
Oct. and bap. at Bradford, 3(t Nov., 1733, 
m. at St. Andrew's, Holbom, on the 19 
May, 1759, Francis Bridges, of Little 
Horton, sometime of Leeds, a noted 
Antiquary, and Collector of Coins., b. 
2 March, 1724, d* 4 and buried at St. 
John's, Leeds, 9 Jan., 1795. His widow 
d. 22, and buried at St John's, Leeds, 
S6 July, 1787. They had issue, (besides 
three who d. infants) 

I. Elizabeth, eldest da., of whom 
hereafter. 

II. Mary, m. to John Lindley, of 
Pontefract who d. s.p. 7 Dec, 1791. 

III. Francis Shaip Bridges, of 



Horton Old hall, only surviving son, 
6. 17 March, 1766. bap. at St Peter's 
Leeds, 16 April following. He if. in 
18i4. 

IV. Jane, youngest surviving da , 
h. 21 Dec, 1774, bap. at St Peter's, 
Leeds, d, unm. 10 Sep, 1835, aged 
60, and was buried at Bradford. 

Elizabeth, eldest child above named, 
was h 11 Oct, 1761, and bap. at St 
Peter's, Leeds, m. 9 Aug., 1797, the 
Rev. Thomas Wade, of Bierley, near 
Bradford, Incumbent of St Anne*a, 
Tottington, near Bury, Lancashire. 
She d. 9, and buried at Bury, 16 
April, 1809. Mr. Wade, d. 29 Oct, 
1833, leaving, 

Anne, his sole da, and heiress, 6. 
27 April, 1804, bap. at Tottington, 
m. at Bury, Aug., 1824, to the Rev. 
Benjamin Powell, of Bellingham 
Lodge, Wigan, and Horton Old 
hall aforesaid. He was 6. 11 Jan., 
1792, bap at St Chad's, Shrews-, 
bury. He d. in the year 1861, 
leaving, besides other issue, 

Francis Sharp Powell, of Hor- 
ton Old hall aforesaid, his eldest 
son, to whom the estate descended 
under the provisions of the will of 
Francis Sharp Bridges. Mr. 
Powell was 6. 29 June, 1827, and 
graduated as 6. A., Cambridge, in 
1850 ; was in 1857, elected MP. 
for Wigan; in 1863 elected M.P. 
for Cambridge, and again in*1866. 
He m. 26 Aug., 1858, Annie, da. 
of M. Gregson, Esq , of Liver- 
pool. Mr. Powell is the munifi- 
cent founder and patron of the 
noble structure of All Saint's 
church, Horton. 

John Sharp, before mentioned, the 
noted partisan of the Parliamentarians in 
the Civil Wars, was h, on the 17 Feb., 
1604. He resided in a house of which 
some portion still remains at Horton hall, 
the residence of Edwd. Hailstone, Esq. 
He i». on the 12 Dec , 1632, Mary, da. 
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of Robert Clarkson, of Fair Gap, in 
Bradford, and sister of the Rer. William 
ClarksoUi . above mentioned, and also of 
the ReT.' David Clarkaon, mentioned 
in Joseph Lister's Autobiography . 
John Sharp, who held many important 
offices in this quarter, d. on Whitsunday, 
1672. (For further particulars respecting 
him, see the History of Bradford, p. 337, 
and section * Horton,' in this * Continu- 
ation.*) He had by Mary his wife, 10 
children, viz : Thomas, heriafter men- 
tioned, John, (6. 10 Feb., 1634) Sarah, 
Isaac,* Mary, Samuel, Martha, (6. 
Dec, 1647) William, Abraham.t (of 
whom full particulars are given in his 
Life. See History of Bradford) and 
Itobert 

Thomas, the eldest son of John Sharp, 
was 6. at Little Horton, 13 Oct., 1633. 
He first m. in 1668, Elizabeth, the da. of 
Mr. Bagnall. She had a da. in 1670, but 
both d. soon after. 

Secondly, Faith, the da. of the Rev. 
James Sale, Nonconformist Minister, 
Pudsey, 21 May, 1673. She rf. in the 
year 1710, aged 69. Mr. Sharp d. at 
Leeds, Aug. 9, 1693, and was buried 
there. He was educated under his uncle 
David Clarkson, at Clare hall, Cam- 
bridge, where he took the degree of A.M., 
and was for a short time the Vicar of 
Addle. Afterwards he left the Estab- 
lished church, and became a celebrated 
Nonconformist Minister. (For further 



* He d. before 1656. See his mother's letter 
p. 308 of this * Continuation.' 

■fin 1699, Abraham Sharp, ia dcscribod of 

liiltle Horton, • Aecomptant, ' in a Icabe to him 

from Faith Sharp, the widow of his brother 

Thomas, and her son John. So» filso p. 260 in 

the * Continuation.* Abraham Sharp by his 

will without date and evidently written by him- 

Bt'lf, appoiixtcd Ki<hard Oilpin Sawrcy, of 

Little Horton, John Atkinson, of Brail ford, 

butcher, and Thomas Swain, of Bradlurd, 

Salter, executors oi his will. Be gives to 

his grand-niece Faith Sawrey, two closes, 

and £400, lent upon bond to Faith's father, 

Robert Stan.sficld ; als» £200 owing by 

Robert Gilpin, of Whitohavcn; £*00 owing 

by Mr. Gilpin, sugar buker, "Whitehaven, 

and £450 owing by Richard Ot. Sawrey, his 

said grand-niece's husband. Ho gives a 

house to the minister of the * old meeting 

chapel,' Bradford. 



particulars see his 'Life' in this 'Contin« 
nation.') * He had issue, 

1. John, bap. Aug. 27, 1674, a 
student in Physic at Ley den ^ of great 
promise. He d. in 1704. 

2. WiUiam, bap. Feb. 1674, d. 
young. 

d. Faith, m. to Robert Stanafield. 
(See Stanafield pedigree.) 

A8 TO ARCHBISHOP SHARP'S FAMILY. 

The Pedigree of the Sharps, in the History 
of Bradford, so far as relates to the connect- 
ing link of the families of the Sharps of 
Horton with the kin of Archbishop Sharp, 
was drawn up for me by Wm. Sharp, Esq., 
Surgeon, of Bradford, from what were con- 
sidered Authentic sources of information. 
Since then I have been convinced by Sir 
Charles George Young, Garter Kin;: of 
Arms, and William Courthope, Somerset 
Herald, that that Pedigree is, as to such 
connecting link, erroneous. It is con- 
solatory to know that the celebrated 
Granville Sharp, a descendant of the 
Archbishop, entered it thus in the books 
of the College of Arms. The truth is, 
Thoresby was not amenable to the animad- 
versions of Dr. Whitaker, for in his time 
the connecting link could not be found. It 
is evident from his language he had en- 
deavoured to find it Mr. Courthope in 
a letter to me, observes that the Arch- 
bishop's ancestor, James Sharp, of 
Horton, time of Henry the VIIL, was 
contemporary of Christopher Sharp, of 
Horton, before mentioned, 'and undoubted' 
ly a near relative^ but every effort to shew 
the relationship failed ; and indeed we 
exhausted all source of Information. That 
the Archbishop's ancestor was of inferior 
station to Christopher, is shewn by his 
having paid only a fifth part of the a- 
mount of Christopher's amount of tax- 
ation,' to the Subsidy in the time of 
Henry the VIII. 

James Sharp the elder, of Horton, is 

• At p. 23S of the History of Bradford, it 
is mentioned in mistake that he was cousin to 
Arch>>i8hop Sharp. 
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witnen to the will of Chrift. Sharp, 
of Horton, in 1530, and of another 
Christ. Sharp, in 1541. I take that he 
is the person mentioned as living 36 
Henry the VIII, in a house at Little 
Horton, then late belonging to Kirkstall 
Abbej. But the great and parent stock 
of the Sharps, of Little Horton, is re- 
presented as a contemporary of this James. 
He is assessed to the Subsidy Roll 
1545, as possessing £& in goods, and 
18 supposed to have d. before 1557, and 
to be succeeded by a son, 

James Sharp, of Little Horton, Cloth- 
ier. He appears to have been m. in 1560. 
He held a farm and lands at Calverley. 
His will was proved 28 Jan., 1590, (O. 
S.) His wife's name was Alice, and 
she was executrix of his will. She was 
buried at Bradford. 12 Feb. 1603. He had 
four sons and a da. : (1,) John, living in 
1603 ; (2,) James Sharp, of Woodhouse, 
in North Bierley, m before 1603, Anne 

. His will dated 20 Sep., 1623, d. 

25 Sep. 1623, leaving his wife his execu- 
trix: (3,) Thomas Sharp, a minor, in 
1590, living in 1603 ; (4,) Isaac a minor 
in 1590, living in 1623 ; (5,) Grace, m. 
before 1603 to Robert Swayne, of Brad- 
ford. 

The above named James Sharp, of 
Woodhouse, who d. 1623, had two sons, 

I. James, of Woodhouse, the pro- 
genitor of the Sharps of Gildersome. 
He had a son, Abraham, who resided 
at Cutler Heights, and had property 
there. This Abraham had a son 
William, bap at Tong. 

II, Thomas Sharp, of Bradford, 
Drysalter, b, 26 Oct, 1606, buried 
there 3 Oct, 1670, aged 64, will dated 
5 Sept., 1670. He m. Dorothy, da. 
of John Weddal. She was buried at 
Bradford, 7 Feb , 1005, aged 76. He 
had by her, John, the Archbishop, 
mentioned directly, Thomas, and 
Hannah, who m. John Richardson, of 
Birks hall, Bradford, Attomey-at- 
Law. (See Rhhardsan pedigree,) 
James, and Joshua. 



The Archbishop, bap. by Mr. Blaset^ 
Vicar of Bradford, and had for his tutor, 
Abraham Brooksbank, afleiwards Vicar 
of Bradford, m. as stated in his * Life ' 
Elisabeth Palmer. He had two sons, 
(and two das. of whom I have seen no 
other notice) who survived him, 

I. John, M P., and one of the Board 
of Trade. He m. Anna Maria, da. of 
Charles Hosier, of Wicken park, and 
d, at Grafton Park, 1728, aged 49; 
he left issue, 

1. John Hosier Sharp, his only 
son, who d. in 1734, aged 13 years. 

2. Elizabeth, m. to Thomas 
Prowse, of Axbridge, in the county 
of Somerset, and had a son George, 
who «. his cousin Elizabeth, da. of 
Dr. Thomas Sharp. 

II. Thomas Sharp, 5. 1693, D.D„ 
Archdeacon of Northumberland, d, 
at Durham, 1758, and buried in the 
Cathedral there. He was an excellent 
Hebraist, and distinguished himself in 
the Hutchinsonian controversy. He 
was author of several works. He m. 
Judith, da. of Sir George Wheeler, 
and had issue, 

1. John Sharp, D D., also Arch- 
deacon of Northumberland. He m. 
Mary, da. of Heneage Dering, Dean 
of Ripon, d, at Durham in 1792, 
aged 69, and left an only child, 
Anna Jemima, 6. 1762, d. 1816. 

2, Judith, 5. 1733, d, 1809. 

8. Thomas perpetual Curate of 
Bamborough, and d, 1772, was suc- 
ceeded by his brother John. 

4. William Sharp, Esq., a noted 
Surgeon, at St Bartholomew*s hos- 
pital, m. Catherine, da. of William 
Barwick, and d, at Fulham, 1810, 
aged 81, leaving a da., 

Mary, who m. Lloyd Baker, of 
Hardwick, Gloucestershire, and 
d, leaving issue. 

5. Elizabeth, m. to her cousin, 
George Prowse, as before mentioned 
and ii. in 1810, aged 77. 
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6k James Sharp, who left a da. 
Catherine. 

7. OnuiTille Sharp, the celehrated 
philanthropiit, 6. in 1734, d, in 



1813. No man did more for the 
emancipation of the black slare, 
than Granville Sharp. 



The families anciently settled in the parish of Bradford, who claimed armorial 
bearings, and had their Pedigrees entered in the Heralds' Books, never were nu- 
merous. Dugdale in the last Herald's Visitation made to Yorkshire, in the jear 
1666, records in his original entry Book, only the following v — Manningham, 
Thomas Lister, John Wilkinson ; North Bierley, William Uichardson ; Allerton, 
Peter Sunderland; Bowling, Henry Savile, Esq.; Eccleshill, John Stanhope^ 
Esq. ; Haworth, John Ramsden ; Shipley, William Bkwson. 

All these stocks have either removed to other places, or become insignificant, or 
extinct There have, however, been scattered through the parish, from early times, 
many families of gentry, who seem not to have troubled themselves about the dis- 
tinctions of Heraldry ; and also a numerous class of substantial yeomen. Their 
Pedigrees I have not been able to present to the reader, because they have either 
not been made outy or traced with sufficient accuracy. Among these families I 
may mention the Pollards, who are in the Visitation of Yorkshire in 1584, described 
of Bierley and Brunton, and had ermine, a cross engrailed sable, allowed them for 
arms. In looking over ancient Records, the respectable name of Pollard of North 
Bierley, is often found, and members of that lineage formed alliances with the best 
houses of the neighbourhood. The Hollings also, who probably took their name 
from the Hollings at Clayton, were early seated in that township. Likewise the 
Bowers were an ancient family in Bradford, and numerous others might be men- 
tioned. The Richardson, Smyth, Stansfield, and Rookes Pedigrees, were taken 
in part from the 'Loidis,' with considerable additions from my own MSS. Those 
of Rawson, Field, and Horton, were in the main drawn from ' Burke's Commoners,' 
with many alterations ; that of Wickham in the early portion, from scattered 
notices in the ' Collectanea Topographica,' and brought down to the present time. 
Those of Sharp, Dixon, Hailstone, Lister, and Sykes, were drawn up partly from 
the Heralds' Books, and partly from evidences furnished by the representatives 
of those families. 
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List of Persons in the Parish of Bradford, from the Year 1841 
to the present time, who attained ninety years of age and upwards. 
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BEADrOED* 




NAME. 


AOE. 


occurATioir. 


RBBIDBNCB. 


DIED. 


Haiy Atkinson, 


91 


widow, 




19 Dec, 1841. 


Mary Hadson, 


91 


ft 


Well street, 


14 Dec, 1842. 


John Burnett, 


94 


woolcomber, 


Reform street, 


20 Aug., 1843. 


WilUam WUson, 


90 


labourer, 


Undercliffij, 


10 Oct., 1843. 


Sarah Sowden, 


92 


widow, 


Providence street. 


22 May, 1844. 


Edward Kay, 


94 


cordwainer, 


Vicar lane, 


7 AprU, 1845. 


Beigamin Oddy, 


94 


weaver, 


Poor house, 


25 „ 1846. 


Timothy Oyerend, 


90 


woolsorter, 


Wapping, 


14 Mar., 1847. 


Mary Brewer, 


90 


widow, 


Middleton field, 


14 Mar., 1847. 


Sarah Bland, 


96 


>i 


Queen street. 


14 July, 1847. 


Beatrix Pollard, 


91 


99 


Scarr hill, 


6 Sept, 1847. 


Mary Dugdale, 


91 


tt 


Threadneedle street, 


14 „ 1847. 


Mary Brown, 


93 


99 


Bradford moor. 


30 Jan., 1848. 


Ruth Wooler, 


99 


>f 


White abbey, 


6 Sept, 1849. 


Thomas Walton, 


90 


retired &imer. 


Joseph street. 


17 July, 1852. 


Betty Reid, 


95 


widow, 


Bridge street 


29 Sept, 1853. 


Margaret Baxter, 


99 


M 


George street, 


5 Mar., 1854. 


Catherine Reiley, 


94 


» 


Lingards street, 


26 April, 1855. 


Ann Newton, 


92 


99 


Chapel lane. 


20 AprU, 1855. 


Benjamin Whitehead, 


93 


com miller, 


Paper hall square. 


3 May, 1855. 


Stephen Wilson, 


98 


retired wesleyan 
minister, 


St Jude's place, 


12 Jan., 1856. 


Hannah Whetley, 


90 


widow, 


Mortimer row. 


25 Mar., 1856. 


Mary Barton, 


91 


>» 


Mount street, 


25 Sept , 1856. 


Nicholas Kitchen, 


97 


comber, 


Leeds road, 


20 April, 1857. 


John Patchett, 


93 


agricultural la- 
bourer, 


Underclifife, 


27 Sept, 1857. 


John Richardson, 


95 


shoemaker, 


North parade. 


4 Dec, 1859. 


Mary Williams, 


90 




Great church street, 


19 Feb., 1860. 


Rose Taylor, 


93 




Jowett street. 


22 „ I860. 


Mary Ann Godwin, 


90 




Hardcastle lane 


18 Dec, 1860. 


Nancy Baming, 


99 




Banner street, 


22 Feb., 1861. 


Margaret Kelly, 


90 




Abbey street, 


18 July, 1862. 


John Foley, 


94 


tinner, 


Leys 


10 Jan., 1863. 


Joseph Watson, 


91 


joiner. 


Jury ttreet. 


18 July, 1863. 


Dennis Ryan, 


92 


weaver, 


GrossWellesley street 


2 Jan., 1864. 


Elisabeth Murray, 


93 




Longlands street. 


10 „ 1865. 


Mary Harrison, 


90 




Cannan street, 


31 Mar., 1865. 


Jonathan Oarside, 


94 


weaver, 


Longcroft place, 


9 Aug., 1865. 


Ann Gomall, 


93 


widow. 


Club street, 


18 Sept, 1865. 



* In this list there is not the name of Mercy Drake, who, in 1841, was residing 
in Pit lane, at the age of 101 years. 
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ICAmnNGHAM. 



MAMS. 


AGE. 


OCCUFATION. 


BESIDENCE. 


DIED. 


Ann Settle, 


90 




Round thorn. 


19 Dec., 1857. 


Joseph Beaton, 


91 




Church street. 


1 Feb, 1861. 


Elisabeth Moore, 


90 




Skinner lane, 


5 Nov., 1861. 


Joseph Jowett, 


90 


retired staff 


North parade. 


23 Aug. 1862. 




manofaoturer, 






BOWIiTNG. 


James Seed, 


90 


gentleman's 
servant, 


Sticker lane. 


20 Aug., 1841. 


Sarah Hillas, 


96 


widow. 


Swaine green. 


19 April, 1842. 


Jane Tordofl^ 


92 


11 


Newall hall. 


1 Oct, 18»4. 


Isabella Bainbridge, 


90 


)f 


Barrack yard, 


27 Nov., 1853. 


James Foster, 


95 


farm senrant, 


Wakefield road, 


16 Feb., 1863. 


HOETON. 


Daniel Nelson, 


90 


out pensioner of 
Chelsea Hos- 
pital, 


Cross lane. 


7 June, 1844. 


Elizabeth Stead, 


90 


widow. 


Clayton lane. 


4 Jan., 1845. 


John Milner, 


93 


labourer, 


Cousen's mill, 


14 July. 1845. 


John Haley, 


90 


yeoman, 


Paradise, 


28 April, 1846. 


Hannah Loftbouse^ 


91 


widow, 


Great Horton road, 


2 Dec, 1847. 


John Riley, 
Jonathan Briggs, 


92 


weaver, 


Paternoster lane. 


11 Mar., 1852. 


90 


farmer. 


Low green, 


16 April, 1853. 


Mary Whitaker, 


93 


widow. 


Cordingley fold, 


9 Dec, 1853. 


Elizabeth Emsley, 


96 


weaver, 


Mill lane, 


26 May, 1855. 


James Lister, 


91 


retired school- 
master. 


Cobden street, 


19 Jan., 1857. 


Hannah Jowett, 


90 


weaver. 


Old road. 


14 May, 1857. 


Jonathan Tommis, 


90 


»t 


Southfield lane, 


3 Jan., 1858. 


Martha Oreaves, 


95 


n 


Little Horton road, 


3 Jan., 1858. 


Michael Cralghton, 


95 


had children un- 
der 12 years 
of age when 
he died, 


Grafton atreet, 


17 Jnne, 1859. 


Ann Hargreaves, 


90 i 


Clayton lane, 


19 Jan., 1860. 


Hannah Hanson, 


93 




Dog lane, 


22 Nov., 1861. 


Nancy Thewles, 


90 




Town end. 


3 Jan., 1862. 


Hannah Emsley, 


90 




Harrington street, 


13 May, 1862. 


Hannah Hartley, ^ 


90 




Villiers street. 


18 Nov., 1862. 


John Gallagher, 


00 


hawker. 


Duncan street, 


4 Feb., 1863. 


John Wood, 


97 


tailor, 


Workhouse, 


25 „ 1863. 


Hannah Dcwhirst, 


90 


widow of delver, ! Beck side road, 


19 Sept, 1863. 
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NAME. 


AGE. 


OCCUPATION. 


KE8XDENCB. 


DIED* 


Joseph Hanson, 


97 


comber, 


Low moor, 


13 Jan., 1843. 


John Oill, 


92 


labourer. 


Slack, 


6 June, 1843. 


Mary Lightowler, 


91 


widow. 


Low moor. 


13 April, 1847. 


Elizabeth Myers, 


101 


ft 


)* 


6 May, 1847. 


John Atkinson, 


92 


wearer. 


Cock royds, 


9 Dec., 1850. 


Emma Fletcher, 


90 


widow, 


Odsall, 


5 June, 18£i3. 


John Bowler, 


93 




Buttershaw, 


16 Jan., 1857. 


Emma Jackson, 


90 


widow. 


Woodlands, 


22 Not., 1859. 



THOENTON & CLAYTON. 



Jonathan Hey, 


93 


yeoman, 




13 Jan., 1848. 


Timothy Binns, 


91 


weaver, 


Clayton heights, 


4 Dec., 1843. 


Martha Ogden, 


91 


widow. 


Denholme, 


20 Feb., 1846. 


Grace Wilkinson, 


99 


•• 


>t 


11 Aug., 1849. 


John Hirst, 


90 


weaver, 


Clayton, 


9 April, 1850. 


John Driver, 


92 


labourer. 


New road, 


3 Aug., 1850. 


Abraham Biooksbank, 


90 


yeoman, 


Main street, 


21 April, 1854. 


Susannah Stow, 


99 


widow, 


Denholme dough. 


15 Oct., 1855. 


Joshua Craven, 


91 


woolcomber. 


Main street, 


27 Nov., 1855. 



ALLEETON & WILSDEN. 



Alice Morton, 


97 


■ 


Wilsden, 


17 Feb., 1845. 


Joseph Waddington, 


90 


farmer, 


Allerton, 


20 Sept, 1846. 


Elisabeth Moore, 


98 


housekeeper, 


Prune Park, 


28 Aug., 1852. 


John Illlngworth, 


95 


weaver. 


Lanes, 


23 Feb., 1857. 



HEATON. 



Isaac Broad ley, 
Mary Lambert, 



90 
91 



stuff weaver, 
widow, 



Heaton, 
Low Fold, 



6 Sept, 1848 
21 Nov., 1856. 







SHIPLEY. 




Ellen Myers, 


90 


widow. 


Shipley, 


12 July, 1842. 


Thumas Smith, 


92 


woolcomber. 


Chapel lane. 


23 Dec, 1843. 


James Atkinson, 


100 


weaver. 


Moor head. 


4 Feb., 1849. 


Francis Simpson, 


90 


labourer. 


Piccadilly, 


4 Dec., 1849. 


William Dibb, 


90 


butcher, 


Mount pleasant, 


27 April, 1850. 


Mary Close, 


94 


servant, 


New York, 


11 Feb, 1855. 



ECCLESHILL. 



Betty Rookes, 
Hannah Hare, 
Ellen Hardaker, 



91 


widow. 


Ecdeshill, 


2 Dec, 1847. 


90 


widow. 


Oreengates, 


27 June, 1852. 


90 


married. 


Apperlcy, 


22 Jan., 1853. 



LIST OF BRADFORD PLANTS. 



Goiydalii ClaTiculaU. Nab Wood; 

Apperley Bridge. 
Draba Vema, Frixinghall Mill. 
Gardamiue SyWatica, Bolton Woods. 
„ Amara, Nab Wood ; Eldwick 

Olen. 
Viola Odorata, riTer side, aboat Shipley, 

and Apperley Bridge. 
Viola Paluatria, Bradford Moor, and 

boggy places about Heaton. 
Droeera Rotundifolia, Gilstead Moor; 

Bail don Moor. 
Saponaria Officinalis, river side, below 

Shipley. 
Malra Moschata, pasture below Cliff 

Wood ; Bolton pastures. 
Hypericum Hirsutum, river side, Ship- 
ley. 
Erodium Cicutarium, lane behind Mr. 

Lister's park, Manningham. 
Geranium Phoeum, hedgerow, river 

side, below Shipley. 
Geranium Pyrenaicum, road side, canal 

locks, Gilstead. 
Geranium Columbinnm, rough pastures, 

river side, above Shipley. 
Geranium Lucidum, footpath, between 

the Aire and Gilstead. 
Euonymus Europoeus, hedgerow, towards 

Trench Wood, from Saltaire. 
Bhamnus Frangula, Rawden Crag 

Wood. 
Genista Tinctoria, Red-beck mill dam; 

edge of Bail Jon Moor. 
Anthyllis Vulneraria, quarry hill, Bolton 

out-lane. 
Onob'rychis Sativa, fields about Saltaire. 
Melilotus Officinalis, Shipley Fields. 
Comarum Palustre, Bog, called Maud's 

stable, Cottingley. 
Rubus Idsus, Trench Wood, Shipley. 
PruDUS Cerarus, Bolton out- lane. 
EpUubium Palustre, Baildon Moor. 
„ Tetragonum, Gilstead Moor; 

Lightclifie. 
Circoea Lutetiana, Nab Wood, Shipley, 

and river side* 



Lythrum Saliearia, Swamp, Rawden 

Crsg Wood. 
Ribes Alpinum, about Bradford, Shipley, 

and Wilsden. 
Sazifraga Tridaetylites, about Bolton. 
Chiysosplenium Altemifolium, Bolton 

lane; Cliff Wood eoraer. 
Apium Graveolens, Canal, near Saltaire. 
Pimpinella Magna, boggy pasture, river 

side, above Shipley. 
(Enanthe Crocata, Wood below the 

aqueduct, Shipley ; Heaton Woods« 
Tragopogon Pratense, Shipley fields. 
Cichorium Intybus, fields, near Gilstead 

lock ; cornfields, Saltaire. 
Senatula Tinctoria, conifields, Eccles- 

hill. 
Carduns Acanthoides, river side, about 

Shipley. 
Carduns Heterophyllus, occasionally 

near Bradford. 
Eupatorium Cannabinum, Trench Wood, 

Shipley ; Rawden Crag Wood. 
Gnaphalium Margaritaceum, occasion- 
ally near Shipley. 
Solidago Virgaurea, woods about the 

town ; Trench Wood, Shipley. 
Pulicaria Dysenteries, Bolton; Canal 

side, WindhilL 
Chrysanthemum Segetum, cornfields 

here and there in the Aire Valley. 
Jasione Montan, Bradford Moor. 
Campanula Latifolia, woods about Ship- 
ley — here and there in Airedale. 
Erythrsea Centaurium, rough pasture, 

river side above Shipley. 
Solanum Dulcamsra, hedgerows about 

the town ; Apperley and Calverley. 
Veronica Scutellata, mill dam, Yeadon. 
Linaria Minor, fields between Broad- 
stones Wood and Gilstead Moor. 
Lathrsa Squamaria, wood opposite the 

aqueduct, above Shipley. 
Galeopsis Ladanum, comfelds, near 

Trench Wood, Shipley. 
Scutellaria Galericulata, Bog, Rawden 

Cragg Wood. 
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Lithospenniim Arrenie, comfields, 

Boltoo. 
Anchnsa SemperriieDi, near Apperley 

Bridge. 
Trientalis Enroposa, Shay Moor, Swil- 

ling-end, near Thorpton. 
Lysimacliia Vulgaris, Harden Beck. 
Anagallia Tenella, Oilstead Moor; 

Baildon Moor. 
Ghenopodium, Bonoa-Henricus, Bolton; 

Baildon. 
Littorella Laenitria, Dam, Yeadon. 
Polygonum Lapathifolinm, Apperley 

Bridge. 
Empetmm Nigmm, Moors,^ nortli and 

west of the town. 
Jjistera Gordata, Hawkawortli Moor. 
Epipactifl Latifolia, North Cliff Wood ; 

Shipley, Trench Wood. 
Oymnadenia Conopsea, Trench Wood ; 

Allerton. 
Hahenaria Bifolia, Trench Wood, and 

pastore hehind Royds HalL 
Iria PaendaooruB, Pool, river aide, helow 

Shipley. 
Oalanthna Niralia, Eaholt Wooda, hut 

evidently introduced, or an eacape. 
Paria Quadrifolia, wooda^Heaton and 

Shipley. 



Colchicum Antnmnale, Apperiey Bridge. 
Aliama Plantago, Pool, river aide, helow 

Shipley, 
fiutomua Umhellatua, Canal, Shipley. 
Sagittaria Sagittifolia, Canal, Shipley 

and Galverley. 
Triglochin Paluatre, Bradford valley. 
Carez Curta, Cottingley Moor; Hirst 

Wood. 
Carez Intermedia, Fielda under Bolton 

Lane. 
Carez Binervia, Hawkaworth Moor. 
Carez Laevigata, Trench Wood ; Bing- 

ley Wood. 
Milium EfiuBum, moiat wooda. 
Glyceria Aquatica, Canal aide, near 

Bolton Lane. 
Featuca Bromoidea, Quarry, Bolton. 

CRYPTOGAMIA. 

Polypodium Diyopteria, Broadatonei 
Wood ; Eldwick ; Lidget Green. 

Polypodium Phegopteria, Broadatonea 
Wood ; Eldwick ; Lidget Green. 

Laatrea Oreopteria, Eldwick Glen. 

Scolopendrium Vulgare, Eldwick Glen; 
Eaholt Spring Wooda. 

Ophiogloaaum Vulgatum, Fielda, Bail- 
don Moor edge. 



SECTION OF LOW MOOB SEAMS. 



yda. ft in. 

Argillaceoufl aandatone 8 

Grey hind T. 6 

Black ahale 9 

Coal hind 9 

Seat atone 10 

Blue hind 13 

Ironatonemeaaurea containing) 2 1 6 
aeven thin heda of ironatone ] 

Black ahale 16 

Coal hand ., 10 

Bluehand.: 2 

Argillaceoua aandatone 1 1 

Blue hind ► 8 

Three Coal handa 16 

Blue hind 10 

Sandatone 10 

Blue bind 2 16 

Argillaceoua aandatone 2 

Blue bind 4 



62 4 



yda. 

Brought up 52 

Black ahale, containing five A 

beda of ironatone, two thin > 1 

and three worked I 

Blackbedofcoal(RoydaCoal) 

White Clay 

Argilladoua* aandatone 

Blue bind 8 

Argillacioua aandatone, called ) g' . 

thick atone...'. > 

Blue bind ^ 7 

Blue bind, containing four) o 

tiiiu beda of ironatone / 

Black ahale 

A coal band 

Greyband 9 

Altemationa of aandatone and \ n 

grey band V 

Black ahale 

Low Moor coad 



it in. 

4 

1 6 

2 10 

1 6 

2 
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6 

4 




1 6 

2 3 
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